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- EULER. | 
worthy of the acceſſit. Soon after this, he was called to 


Pete urgh, and declared adjygant to the mathematical el 
in the academy, a claſs, in which, from the circumſtances of 


the times (Newton, Leibnitz, and ſo many other immortals 


having juſt ceaſed to live 77 no eaſy laurels were to be gathered. 
Nature, however, Who bad oganized ſo Man Mmarhematicaf 
Meads at one time, was not yet tired of her miracles; and ſhe 
added Euler to the number. He indeed was much wanted; 
the ſcience of the ee nee 81 dene, out of the 
Han its creators,” was ſtill too near its infancy 
not t6 Want to be made more perfect. — dynamics, 
and eſpecially hydrodynamics, "0 the ras of the motion 
of the heavenl aides felt the imperfection. The applica- 


tion of the differential calculus, 770 em, had been ſufficiently 
facceſsful ; but there were difficulties Whenever it was cel 


ſary to go from the fluxional quantity to the fluent. With 27 | 


rd to the nature and 22 of numbers, the 
deren (who had bes ſucceſsful in'them), and'together with. 
theſe'all his profound zeſcarches, were loſt. Engineering ang 
tion were reduced to vague principles, and were fou 

on 4 heap ran contradi ory odſeryations, rather 

ular theory. eee. in the ions of 
teftial bodies, and d eſp the complication af .foxces. bg, No | 
influence that of the moon, were ſtill the diſgmes of : grome- 
Practical aſtronomy had yet to wteſtle /wath the imper-. 
ſection of tele ſcopes, inſomuch, that it could hardly be aid 

that any rule for making them exiſted. Fuler — his — | 
fo Alk aleſe ob Wy! he perfected the enlculus integrals; he was 

the inventor. a new kind of calculus, that of ſine»; Me ſim-, 
Kfied analytical operations; and, aided hy theſe powesful help - 
es, and the aſtoniſhing fasility with — — 2 — how to 
fbdue' expreſſions the moſt intractable, RUST: new light 
all the branches of the mathematics... But -at-Catherine's 
th the academy was threatened with extinction, by men who _ 
Ene not the connection which artg and ſcienoes have with tha 
— Lo be > «ng — yer yur — 4 8 


of 7570 
Profeſ 
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in 138, in _—_ 
John — The. . 0 GIrs- 
ſs: 15 top ak atoniſhing (57. du 


. — ee 
Surx ed. h of n 
ſeries the calculus integralis the 5 e ITE 25 0 782 
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BULL BK ” 
- ˖ is almoſt incredible. . An calculation - 
W 2 1e without loſs of. time; eee 


bad demanded ſome months to do it. Eule ler aſked three days 
in three days he did it; but the 1 5 og oe into a fever, 
and the fever left him hot without the loſs an. JO 4 an 1 
nlition which, would have made an ordinary 15 Oe 

the other. The great revolution, n by the air. 
| Huxions, had entirely changed the face of mechanics ; 1 
however, there was no complete work on the ſcience of 

tion, two or three only excepted, of which Euler felt AY _ 
Tufficiency., He ſaw, with pain, that the beſt works, on the 
ſubje&, vz. Newton's Principia,” and “ Herinan's Phoro- 
nomia, ” coticealed the method by which theſe great men had 
come at Ao many wonderful diſcoveries, under à ſypthetic 72 8 
In order to lift this up, Euler employed all the 8 of 
analyſis which had ſerved him ſo well on ſo many other occa- 
2 n his on diſcoveries to thi oſe 5 other; 


17 ap by the academy in 1736. "Toy 
carl Pre Oe and Wr are the. een pi 


of gs g. and 
| 1 A = nth nk hen. John. ew WAS Nin liying. IS, la- 
e lags rel Nation; ; the. only one Which Lau 
. muſie, but Ae to . he could not go wit 
braces Fa e WH They produced together t 
ia Rata, eqry of muſie, 5 was publiſhed. in; 1736s 
hut nat ver. lech, probably, becauſe. it contains too 
| 8 5 ry. for, a muſician, and too, much muſic for A | 
1C}8N- bf EPS era , however, of the theor' N 8 
on 55 rthagorean. principles, there ate WN in it 
vrhich may be of ſervice, both to compaſers, and to +: ers of 
inſtruments... - The. d l of 13 ariel nd the 
modes of e 5 8 og l ee ne D 
Nagin al 
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„ Theoty of Light and Colours overturned 


that time triumphant, 


geometricians conjointly with nautical aſtronomy. Euler was 


— — tg ——2———j—— — 


ſearches on che equilibrium of ſnips furniſhed h it 
means of bringing the ſtahility to a determined meaſure. "His 


which the academy Publiſhed in 1740, in which ve fed 


* 2 - 
6 


ney, but met ſeveral times Ob tdie road; for inſtagce; in che 
determination of the tides under the frozen zone. Philoſoph 's 


indeed, led theſe two great men by different paths; Bernouilſi, - 


who had more patience th\\' his friend, ſanctioned every phy- 
ſical hypotheſis he was obliged to make, by painful and labo- 
rious experiment. Theſe Euler's impetuous genius ſcotned; 
and, though his natural ſagacity did not W mpply the Tols, 

he made amends by his ſuperiority in analyſis, 'as often as there 
was any occaſion to ſimplify expreſſions, to adapt them to prac- 

tice, and to recognize, by final formulz, the nature of the re- 
Tult. In 174r, Euler received ſome very advantageous pro- 
pofitions from Frederic the ſecond (Co had juſt aſcended the 
Pruſſan throne), to go and affiſt him in forming an academy 

of ſciences, out of the wrecks of the Royal Society founded by 
Leibnitz. With theſe offers the tottering ſtate of the St. Pe- 
terſburgh academy, under the regency, made It neceflary for the 
philoſopher to comply. He accordingly illumined” the laſt 
volume of the Melanges de Berlin,“ with five eſſays; which 
are, perhaps, the beſt things in it, and contributed argely - 


the academical volumes, the firſt of which was publi 


wonderful proof of the extenſiveneſs and facilit is ger 
than what he executed at Berlin, at à time when he contrived all 
that the Peterſburg acts ſhould not ſuffer from the loſs of him. 
In 1744, Euler publiſhed a complete treatiſe of iſoperimerrical 
curves. The ſame year beheld the OT the motions of 
the planets and comets; the well-known theory of magnetiſm, 
Which gained the Paris prize ; and'the mich-attiended tranfla- 
tion of Robins's “ Treatiſe on Gunnery.“ In . "his. 
„% Theoty of it and Ce 2d '' Newton's 
„ Syſtem of Emanations; as did another work, the, at 
i Monads' of Wolfe and Leibnitz.” 


1744. No part of his multifarious labours is, per 172 a mori 
of his genius, 


Navigation was now the only branch of uſeful knowledge, 


for which the labours of analyſis and geometry had done no- 


thing. The hydrographical part alone, and” that which relates 


to the direction of the courſe of ſhips, had been treated b. 


the firſt who conceived and executed the project of makin 
this a complete ſcience. A memoir on the motion of floatinþ 
bodies, communicated to the academy of St. Peterſburg in 
1735, by M. le Croix, firſt gave him idea. "His re- 
ied him wu mie 


Aemarie order, the moſt ſublime notions on the theory of 
Hullibrium and motion of floating bodies, and * 
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5 rom 4 nverſation wit 
| „ out 
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m 
10 their 1 05 for twenty years Aber his Fears "tis. p the phil 
355 rs, throw gh 1 5 ee in the court L of his 1 5 and 


thing to de defired on the my „except the 
language eaſy. of acceſs, an 


dere for this duch, 


br aical Or - . tranſcendental, b f 


F, 
of. fluids, . This 1 was ſollowed b a ſecond party which. left no- 


18 harry e 
5 5 8 8 revente its being of general uſe. cordingly, 8 
31 - th acc Knowles, and 5 wh 
e“ Scientia Nayalis,” 2 vols. 400. Wag 
Mons the. Theetie copies de la Conſtruction . 2 
nazuvre des Vaiſſeaux. This work was /inſtantly > Ew 
dee into all languages and the author received a 1 
Si N from the French king ; he had before 
from the Engliſh parliament, 24 the, 6 thoorems, by the e 
of, which Meyer made his lunar 
And now it was time to elle 5 1000 one 5 yſtematical and” a 
poop work, all the important diſcaveries, 0 the infinite - 
mal dl which Euler had been N for 30 years, and 
neh lay 1 ſed in the memoirs of the different SO 
th hoe the Profelior undertook ; but he pr 
e "way by ane ary work, containing Al the a 2 
This is called An Introduction to 
analyſis of Anas” and is a work in which the au- 
chor has ee. all the doctrine of fractions, whether alge: 
ſhewing Hor ore bane 
their reſolution, and their deve ent; This intre 
an NT, by the-author ſeveral. letters on the cal di 
integralis” and « unde nenen OS om himſe 15 | 
gent to 


ſopher is likely to keep his word, having reſented eventy 


E REN to one. Thi 2 1 ent eſe n s fort 
the collection then publiſhed, under the title gf” ** Opulcula 
2 ht Fen. Such: were Euler s labours, and theſe his titles to 
mmorttality! His memory ſhall endure till Science herſelf. is 


no more! 1 ew men of letters have written ſo much as Euler; ; 


no geometrician has ever embraced ſo many objects at one Uo 


or has equalled him, either in the wee or magnitude of 


diſcoveries. When we reflect on the gonad ſuch; men do their 
llow-creatures, we cannot help 5 0 a. with —. 8 
as it is) for their illuſtrious courſe to be prolon 


term allotted to mankind... Euler's, | though” F big hay” had 1 


was very long and very honourable ; and it affords. vs 
ome conſolation for his loſs, to think that he enjoyed it 
from 'the ordinary conſequences of — 
and that bis laſt Jabours eren in proofs, of ur of 
underſtanding, which —— is — 2 — hand ba wrote 
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ſerv to his: end. one ain 
Him on the firſt « . e Thick 1783, 
E hold of a, 


which reached l. 


x6 in the head, which felge 


anhel of the pu blic apers, to. calculate the motiohs of the 


con tical globes 


 tegration, in which the calculation had eng 
4. dectee was gone forth : on the 5th of 

195 Mr. Lexell, who had come to dine with him, of the new. 
u 
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At his glorious [i 
nd ſerene. 


jrable fot of an adyanced 
eiue time to repoſe, Euler 
„hat is commonly called Chu on ; 


Tick allowed bim to give 
ſeſfed, to 4 great di 


He had read all the atin Claſſics; was 8 
cent mathematical literatüre, and. had the hiſtory « of all ages 
and all nations, even to the, minuteſt facts, ever preſent to 


pehetration. He was playing with one 10 his grand- 
childr n at tea-tirne, when he was ſcized with an. apople: 
fit. , I am dying, ' ſaid he before he loſt his ſenſes, and. 
ife ; a few hours after, aged ſeventy- fix years 
ve months, and three days. His latter days Were 11 5 
A few infirmities excepted, Which are the 


Tie even compalled a ory / difficult in- 


2205 ai 


he cpjoyed 4 Pate of ale 


maſter 0 an- 


is Taj, ad Beſides this, he knew. much mary. © of p 177 bo- 


chemiſtry, than could be exp 
W 0 d not 5 theſe ſciences his peculi 


„ Bure 1 


15 eons; tay 'fays Mr. Fuſs, << range go from. him, with, a 


ind of 


| ſurpriſe mixed, with admiration ; the 
ceive how a man, who, for half a century, bat ſeemed taken 


not. con- 


15 in making and publiſhing diſcoveries in natural philoſophy 
d mathematics, could have found means to 7 92 ſo much 
nowledge, that ſeemed uſeleſs to himſelf, and Tok n ” the 


udies in which he was engaged, 


memory, that loſt nothing 


Whole Aneis, and to point,pu 
laſt verſes o every Chat 
have loſt WI 125 1 I 


do heb 
0 to die, hut to Ta 


na their oceupation, 

= v} ® Anger pro of the — 
memory imagination er ves 

ann Being 88 in teaches 


This was. the effeck of hag 


n f what had ever heen Ake 
; nor was jt a wonder t! it the man who was able to e 
t to his hearers the mA, and 

112 0 7 50 edition ©: it ſhould n ( 
earned, at an OS wht th e be 
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: ing kit TS — 1 


N b 8 


gebra, and ohliged, in conſequence; to 


| Tabla them: in the extraction of roots g 


ch ſhould be powers af . other 1 num- 


J= was obliged to zo give ham: a — 
2 £0 halts i His head 


and one night, not being able to ſleeps 
'eranſlated. to the place where they re- be 5 e 


calculated; the ſix firſt Powers of all 


the numbers above twenty, and, ta our 


. ichen s vs 
a 8 


with 


did not 1 hs 
— 4 
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" Y E E 1 5 7 
SR ns; of pro p to 


e his abuſe ie 


attioſements of ſoc 3 
_ wiſe above one's fe ellows, of defctnding to 'thi "of thi 
ele one lives; is too! fare in-thefe” 55 ut 6 dae 


2 ah | 75 7 Ee No it. A temper ever oder $: 
if an 2 rtulne ſpebies 8 Tatirical wit, ters 
anit ” ts 49 0. telling a ſtory archi} 
An nta 4 b converfatis en 8 
The ie gra. fund o Hivacity, which! he hag at all tinies 
| without Which, indeed, che afivity we” ela 
2. boned could” nor have £xilted, © cartied* Him =P 
| : , and he Fe, to. grow Wars; bit his anger! 


on, Aud there never has e 
"He pac" ret 10 
ee fworn. ent my of injuſtice 
derer Cothtnitted, he. uſed tc Len 
i 2 1 1 5 1 Any al ae a nemiön to the rank or fiche 
of the offender, —Recent'examy es of this are in the 'recollec- 
tion 2 a 558 4 F As he was filled with re for re- 
Hes gh ent nicere, and his devotion full of fervour.—- 
| 22 LN al 10 his benden durles with the greateſt af: 
= : Mc . 1 if mans mo- 
Lion of tion, n enem 0 AT 
Heyy of againſt the Peres, goto of en w i 
fende revelation againſt the objeQions Sn of theſe 2 115 a 1 5 1 — 
ubliſhed ur Berlin, in 1747. He was a good huſband 
Faver 4 LI friend, a oy citizen, A good deter of Pri 


ety ! 1 5 

ma Euler was twice marr , „and bad thirteen enen, To 

X whom vnly have ſurvived him. The eldelt fon is we 

known as his father's aſſſllant aud fucceſſor; the ſecond is phy- 
ſician to the empreſs; and the third is a leotenznt-colonet of 
L Artillery, and GreQor of the armory at Seſterbeck. The S pant 

ter mafried major Bell. From theſe children he had 3 

5 children, 26 of Whotn afe {till alive. Never have I b 54 pre- 
nt at a more touching ght than that exhibired by this . 
able old man, for: d, like à patriaren, by his numerous 
offspring, all attentive to make his old age agreeable, and en- 
liven the remainder of his days, by every pee of Li ad foli- 
cCitude and care. It would be 8 haps me to attempt to de- 
5 ſcribe to you theſe touching ſcenes of domeſtic felicity ; ſeveral 
_ "of you have yourſelves bees eye-witneſſes of them; you, elpe- 
_ cially, gentlemen, who make it your boaſt to have had him 
WV . e Here we ſtand, ſive of us in number! has 
there ever exiſted a man of letters, who could glory himſelf in 
having * —_ of his ſcholars the members of ſo learned 
- 84 Es. a ſociety ? 
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8  BUMATHI 


Why i is not it given ys to teſtify.to the world 


«ſociety ot 
rayed in the feeble drawin 


og Numerous, excellences. 
5 


tender and eternal affection we all of us 
oy bat as a maſter and a man? an 


l. for 


f intix 
I have been ogg e iy 


eps. then, over. him, With the 
who owe him ſo much; with Fant Nr a2 who 


et ſuffered. ſo great a loſs; with his ff of which he 
was t e glory. and 15 ſupport. My rears l. mingle with 
yburs, and the remembrance of the, benefits, I erſonally . 


ceived be ever preſent to my 


© The. catalogue of his works in the e folloy 
Bol 14 of which' 8 nu the MS, 50 — 
The printed books conſiſt of works ; 
works to be found in the ſeveral Peterſburg acts, in 38 
| volume) 
26. volumes of the Berlin acts“ 
Jume) in the © Acta Eruditorum, in two volumes; 
46 e Taurinenſia; —in vol, IX. of 1 
flingue—in the Ephemerides de Sin 5; f 
E de 1a Societe Q conomique for. x7 
EULOGIUs, a pious and learned paaripec 05 Ne 
1 JV. in the year 3 
cloſe friendſhip with St. Gregory the 
the, e and many. other heretics of his time. 


and makes 50 pages, 


from 6 to 1o papers in 


who ſucceeded John 


ubliſhed 1 nod 
umes, 


in the Paris, A $4652 
(about 5 papers to ach vo 


1 


He was united i 
. and wrote again 


7 EDLOGIUS the Martyr, of Cocks.” He was 4 mags 
Foot ts of the 5 againſt their perſecutors, che Sara - 


gens of Spain, b 
after being electe 


received conſecration. 


Memorial of the Saints, 2 hiſtory of ſome mart 
1 Sr Exhortation to 
ſtathius, . a. Greel 


10 for the Mart rs. 
"EUMATHIDS, 0 


writer of Erotic or „ Compoſitions, 
loves of Iſmenias and Iſmene, 
See Fabricius Bibl. Græc. b. vi, 
has been ſometimes confounded with 

e, the Hoch mentator on Homer, & 


775 gde academy who were 
Qed by Mr. Euler, to wit, Mr. J. 


* but three were Ange when 
-my dear Siet, and. brothers, 


J ſpeaking, es are s 


this token 0 


i gives me left to "ts this ublic 
juſtice to me ple — ; 


888 


whom at leng th he was beheaded. i n 859, 
archbiſhop, of Toledo; bit before Ik had 
Works of his ſtill . are, 1. A 


"Do Apo- 
2 5 rdom, 2 


particularly the 
whole age is very uncertain. 
. I. 8 vol. VI. He 

PU, Wag of 


alli Pa e this 
addreſs, ng my heart had Hated to 


: me, on that day I could only graſp your 
A. Euler, Kotelnikew, Roumquſky, hand 
2 Lexell, Inſchodſow, Golovin, 


25 "i 05 
e ae nee 


f 5 for e ng e 
of my voice; but never forget 
2 lineere affliction, we? 


ye then ſhewed 


Ah 
Bo "Gran, an an 


be Kere 1 dur 
, and Sear Was 1161 favout -with Al * * 
5 15 we him in marriage Barſine, a fiſtet of his on w 


ſame 7 750 . Af, ho 7 * of 8588 4 uo ow 
ving to contend w1 
ane 0 Antigo Was, after mch — 
rpowered by bim e 210. A. - delivered p 


5 5. 5 ee of his ien "at" finally” put ts 
70 by that conqueror, - The dread Aeta, enfertained of 
this. formidable enem prevailed wer his obty and when 
he was aſked b his Gaben how their pri ih "was to be kept. 
he... ſaid, 4 Tikes an elephant or a lion. After his death,” Ans . 
gonus granted bis body to his friends, permitted them tc 
zn it, and e his aſhes into a ſilver urn, allowed 


em: to be ſent to his wife and children- The Argy! OS 
who. bad betrayed. umenes, received the panfu 
treaſon from the enemy they had ſerved, 4 all deſtroyed 
prder of Antigonus:. FORE e all the qualities et = 
compoſe : A hero, in War, ang A 455 and wife man in peace: 4 2 
rigorous ty, and a fenſe of honour which: made him the = 3 
FER 1 rugs _ ſubj jeas while he ſerved a prince, andthe 7 
el genexous of chene when he' contended with his' equals; I 
b any ſurvivor of Alexander was Worthy to ſucceed” him, = -- 2 
ne I, Kink of" e eee 
ing © (= ucce is bie f i 
Philetzrus the eunuch, the firſt king of that place, in the 
1155 . ang reigned. 22 „being ſucceeded by his bros 
| her Atlus I. He was a 2unch: friend to the Romans, and 
equently hated by Hannibal, who was in bis time Altack- 
= them in 66 5 firſt Punic war. | Ile © 
UMENES II., fon of Attalus the fiſt; and 6 bew to 
the former, ſucceeded his father in the year 197, A. C. and af- 
ſiſted the Romans againſt Antiochus'rhe Great, king 4 Sy ria, 
and Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedon.” He reign 
and was ö hed his we Attalus: 2 une 155 
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tius Chon, who abou the; oa 297; hy ag 2 F „„ 
. * 3 7 rj : g IN. 
: Wt OD xx 
: i $4 4 * * 3 


Do il 1 40 5 
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e and his Prother Content * is 797" 
the dg rici Veteres. In the ſame wotk is alle an 
of ye Fs for the reſtoring 0! fctivols, When . 
nc ain. | 
| F], a native of Sardis in Ly dia, Acurifhed fi 
he fourth century, under the emperors eat Ven, 
ratian. He was a celebrated ſo hiſt, a pl J and tis 
nfiderable hiſtorian, Ie was brought TI Chry fambkius jus, 
2 5 of noble b birth, who was relate 1 50 5 A . 
w requeſt ha wrote b e Of o Roy bf he 24 
| ſovp and ſophiſts,” in which he free poanly ſhews Hinte 


| briſtianity. He wrote a my, of hs Cu, 
afar 1 Rand the ee zn of Claudius, Where F 0 
dian le down. to. that of Arcadivs and Honorils. | 7 7 
tius fp 8 with approbation of this hiſtory . only CoH | 
that he all along treats » chriſtian Eper) ve et injurioufl 
while he is ſo partial. tot He ese as even to prefer fn | 
to Conſtantine the Great. He: inveighed alſo ſeveret 811 
the monk, whom he cha arged wi pride and inſolen 
the maſk of auſterity ; 3 and Ei very profaneh 'nd doubt, 
the relics of holy martyrs. This hiſtory is loſt; ut cf ofs 
is the better tb be borne, becauſe we have the fubſt4 it 
in Zoſumus, who is ſuppoſed. to have done little Hoh thi 
copy it. We have no remains of Eunapius, But his « Live: 
of the ſophiſts,” except a ſmall laren e 11 of his 11 „which 
3 printed at the end of ſome editions of the lives though Fa- 
3 is of opinion, that this fragment belongs to to. another 
apins, who lived ſomewhat earlier. | 
NOMIUS, an hereharch of the 4th Satoh, as bern 
at 3 a town of C Cappadocia; ; and Was the fon of 4 pea- 
fant: but not reliſhing a country life, he went to | CG 
pople and afterwards to Alexandria, where he became 
| Gple and fecretary of Fiivs.. | He Was . 1 
ſubtle than his maſter, as well 28 more bold in Propagatin 
doctrines of his ſect, who haye ſince been calls uno 
He then returned to Antioch, where he Was 5 2 Wee, 0 
loxus, bt of that. place; but being ſent to defeni 
oxus againſt Baſil of ncyra, before the emperor Corſtan- 
tius, he was ſeized upon the road by the partiſans of Baſil, ant 
iſhed 1 to Mide, a 8 4 of Ph gia. | e returned to Con- 
n and in 360 was mac 'bilbop of Cyzicum by lis „ 
protector e who adviſed him to conceal His doarines : 1 
os Eunom us Was 3 of following this advice, and ave . 
fo much 20 ſtarbance to the church by the intemperatice'of his 
_— tar Eudonas hole by the. order of e | 
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- yea anche gain. 8 9 715 Had 1 
; = cedonia, vey 258 the . Ws DR is 6 1 
being accuſed by the empe i bai Valens boring 2 1 a 
Hiker to bis nl Was 1 
zuritania. Voters, hiſhop 9 Marte, got 13 57 851 ol 
1 7 next b ſhed to 112 2 iſle of Nat. 2. iii hs he 


eace of the c rch, 5 8 5 to C nia; b 

ri 51 555 15 it 1 12 85 4 15 in 

1 115 & 95 o ; 

hy Ny, 0 C2 bo e Capp 8 e ae t 


inhabitan d. not ſuffer him to continue, 
| ere 13 5 — poet en heir des hos.” Theta 
with bel bende e e 5 
of his 0 wh Where in ti 1755 5 bout 384, aft a 
| © N 
W . great 555 Skis 5 25 a 


75 ET ys Ds boi 
thori erable to that 0 J. 
of e tee loſt: there is by 


mall pieces 2; A only on of is fa; it gilt einn 7 
[on {rn A gon oi 2 Ten on's | u in 


docktines were, W 1 80 reated fo wi 


ſuck perſecutions upon this 3 35 {tow wi) 1165 
F-ONE uncreate ee nn Wen | 
ing befor him ; for n Ae oy ps whit 1K 22 


oo nor with him for v is U reate aſt 12 one; not 
in him, for God is a fimple and 9 8 ded- being. "This 
God the creator and or- 


one, ſimple, oy apr beit 
7 der of al 5 . princi lly « of his L 2 


. 1 515 f all © ” 
rad the a only, by Bl own dire 
eration and power, before all t . 11 every other crea- 
ture; not p yo however . soy other being like himſelf, 
nor 1 0 fn his own. p proper ſubſtance to the Son; for | 
Gad is immor nfo 1 and ee cannot 


one Men ; 3 


| bein Fool be 1 229 af an 


pn 7 8 n ne wk 


5 204 created, and nas 


ſtance in Bows tt Ki kj wi 
955 nor did. he beget tim 11 Bel if N88 «ion 
is oon g He then created? hi 
fitſt- and Ft 1 all Nis, by 1 his own 
1.1 ½1 * Nr id 
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power indeed and operation, . ele yet by che ie 
oer and ation of the Sor age ter t be Holy Spirit, he 
11 — things in heaven and in 0 vilible and in- 

ſible, corp 1 and e 194 0 5 . 2 
a 5 &c. &c. Mo” ee 


A 


5 e bY . . ee ae? OY 
ab NE the year 489. 1 5 involved” in conteſts with th 
popes, Gelaſius and others, on the ſub ect of eraſing. or 5 
$5 certain names ön the ſacred lilts of "faitits* ee ip 
Em Soy the . being ſupported by the emperor Anaſtaſius, 
patriarch was baniſhed'to TR in 4955 here he died FA 


54 5 opnogroN, che ſon'of. Pol yimneſtus f Chalels in 0 ; 
22, a Greek poet and hiſtorian, rm, according to S 
5 2 the 26th olympiad, at the time when Pyrchus was defeatei 
the Romans, Fehn brings it to the EY: year of tha 
rad, the year before Chri 355 ugh ar made ani 
ok allow complex ion, he was be foved 51 ia, the wife of 
1 bd the king of his country. TA . ene 
his life he grew rich, and became librarian to Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria, at the time of whoſe” acceſſion he. 
was "turned fifty years of age. The time of his death is un- 
eertain. He Tous. in heroic verſe; ſome few fragments are 
ſtill extant. Cicero ſpeaks of his compoſitions as obſeure: 
but he was highly eſteemed by the emperor Tiberius, who | 
imitated his ft le, and placed atues of Him in the libraries of 
Rome. There Was alſo another Eu ipharion, 4 ſon of Eſch 1 1 5 
- who gained prizes at Athens for fine ofthumous E. bus 
his father's ; and wrote a few himſelf: and another, Toth : 
of ſome 3 ep n in the Anthologia, who flouriſhed fn 
the 126th © 85 | 
EUER 8, a heretic of the ſecond 1 5 founder of E 
| the ſed of Ophites or ons FIR one of whoſe dogmas was 
that the ſerpent by which our firſt 22575 were on as Was 
either Chriſt himſelf or Sophia (wiſdom) concealed under that 
form,” for which reaſon they p paid à kind of divine hotiours | FS 
to certain ſerpents kept for tha py poſe. - In molt points he 
adhered, to. the Oriental or Gnoſtic p ilofophy of two oppoſiti 
rinciples, with the ont, and ler n of thoſe ſefts. | 
ker were alſo two philoſophers of this name, one a Pla- ? 
Haie under Perdictas, -the other a $tbic%viider Adrian, 
EUPHRA. 
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EU 
| 355 2 75 FAN: 
| toft. , His conceptions were noble and elevated, 


_tained a lieutenant's commiſſion ; and bad a company of foo! 


5 ” 9 
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555 [ra : be alen Oh 785 155 N os 

lumes. on the art of colounng, and on e "which are 
is ſtyle ma(- 

culine and bold: 3 he was, according to cer 5 rſt — þ 

fig alized himſelf” by repreſenting , the , majeſty 

ong his moſt, Flee e were the EP 

the dane of. Manitines, » nd "heſeus. With reſpe * to 4 

latter, he uſed to ſay, the Theseus of Parrhaſius ine deen 

fed with roſes, bur! his 155 beef. 


"EUPOLIS, an Athenia 7 comic. poet, "whb floutiſhed about 
the year 43 before Chri 


the 2 of the old comedy, 
His 15 of Numeniæ was 2 96d in this year, his Flatterers about 
5 Many others of his pieces Lamas known by name, but only. 
fragments gf any of them | f his death various accounts 
are given. Some, ſay 1 at he Was throyn into the ſea, 
ken of Alcibiades, for writing the 12 55 againſt him ; others, 

t, he was ſhipwrecked in a military ition in the Hel: 

Bfpbnt, which Produced, ſays Su n decree, that no 
ſhould perform military ſervice. He Nr ſeyen prizes in 
the theatres of Athens. His firſt drama * productd at the 
age of ſeventeen. - 

EVREMOND ON Ar de St. E Denis, lord of FR 
Jebrated French wit; was deſcended from one of the be fami- 
lies in Normandy, and born at St. Denis le Guaſt, April ns 
1613. Being a you nger ſon, he was defigned for: the 
and, at nine years of age, ſent to Paris to be bred aſc Maes - 
He was e in the college of Clermont; and continued 


there" four years, during whit ch he weut through grammar- 


learning and rhetoric. He went next to the univerſity of. 
Caen; in order to ſtudy philoſophy ;/ and, having continued 
there one year, returned to Paris, where he purſued the fame 
ay one year longer in the college of Harcourt, He dif- 
iſhed] Himſelf no.leſs in the bee exerciſes, than by 
bi ſtudies; and excelled 1 in fencing, inf 
that (“ St. Evremond's paſs became famous among the ſwor 
men. As ſoon as he had completed his Shiloſophs ical, 4a 
other exerciſes, he began to ſtudy the law: Aber, 8 bis 
relations had then other views, or his own: inclination” led 
him to arms, he uitted that ſtudy, after he had followed' it a 
twelvemonth; and was made an enſign before he was full fix. 
teen. When he had ſerved two or three igns, He” 0b. 


Eiven him, after the ſiege : Landrecy n et "mw 
A military life did not hinder hit Fee cub g-phitofo- 
BY. the! the belles lettres. He 9 no mean Gin 


1 Jil 1 SIT LEW. 4 1 14 wil MIS eee 
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law, which be thought pot. on! uſeful, but eves: 
yea ; and ever. this much in cultiy 9185 
ſignalized himſelf in 8 be army Ls his Bonds. _ 15 
wit, as s much as by his hravery. way fk the ſie 81 of 
7 4 z. 120 the year following obtained 2 comme on inthe 
bork, 22 ve him frelk s opportunities of diſtingu 
himfelf, Theſe accompliſhments recommended fe to a t 
pet ns at men of a time; and the duke of of Bren: Was. 
armed with his converſation, that he made him, ligutenani 
of his ar ng for the ſake of _ him conſtant! 5 5 4 1 


In „after the ca n of Rgcroy, ; 
nd of ſati 1 4 5 the Fre yg 5 which was hy 
in theo. with this Fg The comedy 0 5 Py 

— 4 for reforming the French tongi 3 in the the | 


aign of Friburg in 1644 ; and. f e next year rece 

— wound in the knee, at the battle of of Nortliogen. 

After the taking of 3 — in 1646, the 8 ap- 
inte him to carry the news to. gurt; and, having ; 

time. opened to him his deſign of befleging ick, 
charged him to propoſe it to cardinal Mazatin, And to a 

him all that was neceſſary for the exeqution. of ſo great 

2n undertaking. He was ſo dextrous in the management of 
wh commiſſion, that the miniſter conſented to 10 TV | 


red. 

„In 7648, he, loſt the poſt which he had near 
; for th this was the duke's title after his ath 12 

e ogcaſion of it was an offence he had given to the, pri 

dy being too ſatyrical. The prince loved EN but 

not always rdon it. The your # after he went to Normandy, 

to ſee his mily. The duke of Longyeville, who. bad 


8 uſed all endeavours to 5 1 8 
is ary 


. of his E gortys offering him the command 0 


toſ accept, as he. tells us Muss in a f 


ire en * The duke of Longueville's retreat to his £9 


. — of Normandy; a. piece with which Mazarin 
| . y pleaſed, that in his laſk fickneſs he N 1 
Ste Euremond to read it to him. In 16 
ee court to. Hayrs,de Grace, in company wit 98 Fr 
ef Candale. In this Journey | 2 long eh wa 
oy! noble 3 1 Us h. he afterwaxds committed to 
and in A ich N ined, to 9 judicious counſels 
— his file the. courtiers; with: whom. he 
M768 1 60 = og we 7 2 broke out 5 1653 a 
— — eing acquainted. with his merit 755 W e 
2 pos d conſtantly. refyl 1 
i ae him. a Fi —— "or m major 
the next 85 gave 
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many pieces, which, with the” 


his works, have been ſeveral times peine. "Tn $605; e 
| ſeized with a diforder, which threw him inte à fort Pr melan- = 
choly, and greatly weakened him; upon which he was adviſed te 

0 be Holland, where he viſited ſore learned men and Celebrated 
- philoſophers, who were then at the Hague, particularly Hein- 

Foe, Voffus, and Spinoza. He afterwards reſolved to ſee Flan< 
ders, and ſpent ſome time at Breda, „ N for 
peace were Carried on between England and Holland; went 

0 Bonn thence to Spa and Bruſſels; and, in his return to the 

Hague, paſſed through Liege. He had now made up his mind 
to paſs the remainder of his days in Holland; when Sir WilE 
liam Temple delivered letters to him fromm the ear] of Arling- _ 
ton, informing him, that king Charles deſired his retörm o 
England. Upon this, he croſſed: the ſea once more; and the 
Ting gave him a penſion of 3ool. a year. He could not how: 
ever orget his own country; and made ſeveral” attempts: ts 

Pfocure ſeave 0 return, but in vain. After the peace of Nj- 

i meguen in 1679, he wrote an epiſtle in verſe to the king or LE 
France, in which he indirectly aſked leave to return to his nas 
tive country.; but it ar D 
' Upon the death of Charles II. in 1685, he loſt his penſion; . 

and, as he could not rely on the affection of king James, though 
that prince had ſhewn himſelf extremely kind to him, be de- 
fired his friends to renew their endeavours to procute his re- 
turn. The marſhal de Crequi adviſed him to write to the 
king, and promiſed to deliver his letter; but it had no more 
effect than the epiſtle in verſe.” In 1686, the earl of 'Sunder- 
land propoſed to king James to create for him a place ef fe- 
cretary of the cabinet, whoſe province ſhould be to write” the 
king's private letters to the foreign princes. The king ap- 
proved the plan; but St. Evremond thought it did not be- 
come him to accept ſuch an office. The reyolution was ad- 
vantageous to him. The prince of Orange had been very kind 
to him in Holland; and, when he came to be king of Eng- 
land, gave him very ſubſtantial marks of his favour. © He often. 
took him into his parties of pleaſure, and loved to converſe © 
with him; to hear him talk of the great generals he had feen 
in France, and of the military tranſactions to which he had 
been witneſs. St. Evremond had now reſolyed to finiſh His 
days peaceably in England, when he received letters from tlie 
count of Grammont, ac 5 that he might return, 
and would be well received. But he returtted for anfiver 
that the infirmities inſeparable from old age would not permit 
him to undertake fuch a jou was hi 10 lea 
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rney, nor was he diſpoſed to leave 
a country where he lived very agreeably. He liked, he fad, 
do be with people who were uſed toifee his wen.” In 8697s 
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EVREUMON D. 7 


| he wrote a little piece againſt the abbot Renaudot, on the ſub- 
ject of Bayle's dictionary. Sept. 1703, he was ſeized with 
| a ſtrangury, of Which he died the gth of that month, in his 
95th year. He was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a 
monument was erected to his memory by his friends, with a 
r in which he is highly praiſed. He was never 
Married. /%%%ôöͤ; 8 15 5 
St. Evremond had blue, lively, and ſparkling eyes, a lar 

forehead, thick eye -brows, a handſome mouth and an N 
ſive ſmile, in ſhort, an agreeable and ingenuous countenance. 
Twenty years before his death, a wen grew between his eye- 
brows, which afterwards increaſed to a conſiderable bigneſs ; 
but was no way troubleſome. to him. His behaviour was civi 
and engaging, his humour ever gay and merry ; but he had a 
ſtrong inclination to ſatire. His friend, the dutchefs of Ma- 


Zarin, who alſo lived for ſometime in England, uſed jocu- 
larly, to call him © the old ſatyr. He always ſpoke of his 
diſgrace with the firmneſs of a gentleman ; and whatever 
ſtrong deſire he might have to ſee, his country again, he never 
ſollicited it in a mean or cringing manner. Though he did 
not pretend to rigid morals, yet he had all the qualities which 
are ſuppoſed to conſtitute a man of honour; was juſt, gene- 
Tous, grateful, full of goodneſs and humanity, As for reli- 
gion, he always profeſſed the Romiſh, in which he was born; 
though he has been ſuſpected of N free-thinker. Bayle, 
who would wiſh to have it thought ſo, tells us, in one of his 
letters, that it was publicly known, he uſed no aſſiſtance either 


* 


of miniſter or prieſt, to prepare him for death; and that it 
was ſaid, the envoy from the court of Florence actually ſent 
to him an eccleſiaſtic, who, aſking him whether he would be 
reconciled, received for anſwer, .** With all my heart: I would 
fain be reconciled to my ſtomach, which no longer performs 
its uſual functions. But this ſeems inconfiſtent with what 
is ſaid of his care not to jeſt on religious ſubjects. I have 
ſeen verſes, continues Bayle, which he wrote fifteen days be- 
fore his death; and his only regret was, that he was reduced 
to boiled meats, and could no longer digeſt partridges and phea- 
ſants. Another author informs us, that he was more affected 
with the death of the dutcheſs of Mazarin, with whom he 
had lived in the moſt unreſerved friendſhip, than with the ap- 
25 60 of his own; for he ſhewed no regret of life, though 

e had made the purſuit of pleaſures his principal ſtudy for 
above fifty years-[1]. But whatever might be his ſentiments 
| of religion, he never let fall any loofe expreſſions. about it: 

nor could he bear that it ſhould be made a ſubject of mirth. 
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„ FYREWONS | 
Common decency,” he (aid, © and the regard due to one“ 
fellow-ereatures, Will not ſuffer itt. 
In order to complete his character, we will. here add that 
Which he drew for himſelf in 1696; and ſent to the count of 
Grammont, together with that nobleman's epitaph, who had 
been danger ill, but was then perfectly recovered, « If, 
ſays he, © after having read the epitaph, you have the curio- 
ſity to know him that made it, I will give you his character: 
He is a philoſopher equally remote from ſuperſtition and im- 
piety : 2 voluptuary, who has no leſs averfion for debauchery, 
than inclination for pleaſure: one who never felt the preſſure 
of indigence, and who was never acquainted with plenty. 
He lives in à condition deſpiſed, by thoſe who have every thing, 
envied by thoſe who have nothing, reliſhed by thoſe who make 
13 reaſon the foundation of their happineſs. When he was young, 
| he hated profuſeneſs ; being perſuaded, that wealth is neceſſary 
for the conveniences of a long life. Now he is old, he can 
hardly endure thriftineſs ; being of opinion, that want is little 
to be dreaded, when a man has but little time left to be miſer- 
able. He is well pleaſed with nature, and does not complain 
of fortune. He hates vice, is indulgent. to frailties, and la- 
ments misfortunes. He ſearches not after the failings of men 
with deſign to expoſe them; he only finds out the Tidiculou 
in them for his own diverſion. He has a ſecret pleaſure in 
perceiving this himſelf : he would goes 1 a greater in di ſco- 
vering it to others, were he not checked by diſcretion. Life, 
D in his opinion, is too ſhort to read all ſorts of books, and to 
burden one's memory with a multitude of things at the ex- 
pence of one's judgement. He does not apply himſelf to the 
moſt learned writers, in order to acquire knowledge; but to BY 
the moſt rational, to fortify his reaſon. Sometimes he chuſes 
the moſt delicate, to render his'own taſte To ; fometimes the 
molt agreeable, to Fes the ſame turn to his own genius. It 
remains, that I deſcribe. him ſuch as he is in friendſhip and if 
in religion. In friendſhip, he is more conſtant than a philo- 5 
fopher, and more fincere than a younger man of good - nature 


without experience: as to religion, ; 


latter and charity ſupply the place © © 
Of rigid penance and a formal face. © 

_ His piety, without inflicted pains, 7 oo 

Flows eaſy, and auſterity difdainss. 

.... God enly is the object of his care,... 

Whofe goodnefs leaves no room for black defp: 5 


2 He places his repoſe, his bliſs, and fure defence.” © 
There have been ſeveral editions of his werks; but the beſt 
is that of Amſterdam 1726, in five volumes 12mo, together 
N 3% Ws * F With i, 
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with two volumes more in the ſame ſize, intituled, © A cu- 
rious collection of the beſt pieces attributed to St. Evremond, 
and of ſeveral pieces 5 hands: to all which is Des | 


fixed his life, exuctiy as well as copiouſly written by 
"Maizearx. "Several of His pieces had been tranklated! into 


Engliſh, th ineorrectiy: but we have an * 
tranſlation of the'] publiſhed by Des Maizeaux, 't 
ſeven vols.; the ſecond edition of Which was Printe a. Tor 
—_ in 36 15 in three volumes 8vo. 1 
5 PIDES, the tra ic poet, was Perm of a creditable 
| ror family; ; eſpecially on his mother Clito's ſide, whom 
Suidas reports to —2 been nobly deſcended, thou h Arifto- 
ianes in jeſt calls her a cabbage:-feller, and Valerius aximus 
has recorded it in earneſt [x]. He was born in the iſland is 
rather whither'his father and mother had fled, with a | 
other eminent families of Athens, upon the formi ble 
eben of Greece by Xerxes: and his birth is ſuppoſed to have 
Jha pened in the firſt year of the 75th Olympiad, 480 years 
Chriſt. His name 7 n to have been formed from 
the Euripus, or narrow ſea, in . the battle of Salamis 
was fought. It is ſaid, that while his mother was with child, 
her huſband /Mneſarchus conſulted the oracle of A pollo, to 
7 he might hope dur and that he received theſe verſes 
in an 
66 Happ; Mocſarchus! Heaven deſigns a ſon 2 ag 
The It world ſhall 8 ov'y renown, 
| int with g 4 ſhouts beſtow the facred'crown.” 
Euſeb. Prep. Find. V. 7830 
N Nite hic Aude Pee dio bone of the oracle no hi 
than that his ſon ſhould win the prize the Olympic games, 
took care to educate him in the ſame manner wilt hs whom 
the Greeks deſigned for athletæ or wreſtlers : but Euripides, 
though he made To good a progreſs in theſe feats of the body, 
as to gain the*crown at the Athenian ſports in honour of Ceres 
and Thefeus 0 had always much greater thoughts in his 
head: and therefore, while * father was Jabouring to have 
him perfect in the palæſtra, made a nobler choice for himſelf, 
being a conſtant” auditor of Anaxagoras in philoſophy, and 
Prodicus in rhetoric; and diverting himſelf in the mean time 
with — aintin which. fome will have to have been at firſt his 
profeſſion. 1 is not probable, that Euripides learnt morality 
of Socrates, as Gellius reports: Socrates Was ten or twelve years 
younger than Euripijer,. 1285 e et he 8 to 7 have 
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the extreme danger his m incur! hi 
hitec 1 tho» under the accuſation of deſpiſing the public 


va ob 


Tl e occaſion, of his applying himſelf to dramatic poetry was 
the | * . as had incurred by his 


EURIFI DES. 
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gods, was baniſhed from Athens by the fury of the mob, and 
"Hl good fortune to eſcape with his life. He was then eigh- 
teen; but his works will evidently ſhew, that he did not after- 


Wards lay aſide the ſtudy of morality and phyſies,. He wrote 
a great number of tragedies, which, were highly eſteemed both 


in his life-time and after his death: and Quintilian, among many 
others, doubted whether he was not the belt of the tragic poets. 


. Sophocles and Euripides,” ſays. he, 4 have far excelled 


* 


Aſchylus in tragedy. Many people queſtion, which of theſe 


two poets in their different manner deſerves. the preference ; 
but as this bears no relation to what I am now writing upon, 


I ſhall leave it undetermined, However, there is no one but 
muſt own, that Euripides will be of much more uſe to thoſe 


V ho are intended to plead: for his diction, which is cenſured 
by ſuch as think there is more ſublimity in the grave, majeſ- 


tie, and ſonorous ſtyle. of Sophocles, comes nearer to that of 
an orator. He likewiſe abounds with moral reflections; and 
is almoſt equal to the ſages, when he treats on the ſame ſub- 


jet with them. In his manner of reaſoning 1 , he 
may be compared to the moſt renowned:orators at the bar. He 


charms all, hen he attempts to raiſe the paſſions ; and, when 
he would raiſe pity, he is inimitable t... 
It has been wondered, that the Roman poets:ſhould celebrate 


Sophocles, Æſchylus, and Theſpis, as Virgil, Propertius, and 


£3 > 


Horace have done, yet ſhould make no mention of Euripides: 


but the reaſon. aſſigned for this omiſſion; is, that the ſyllables 
which compoſe his name were not ſuited 


ten by him, five only gained the victory; yet. obſerves, that 
moſt of thoſe who ecnquered him were wretched poetaſters. 
This is not to be wondered at; for at that time, ee more 


than in the preſent x], cabal pronounced the fate of compo- 


ſitions; and the baſeſt arts were employed, in order to procure 
the favour of the judges. In the mean time, his pieces were pro- 


digiouſly applauded; and nothing ean better demonſtrate the 


high eſteem they were in, than the ſervice they did to the Athe- 
niens in Sicily. The Athenian army under the command of 


1 


Nicias ſuffered. all the calainities that ill fortune in war can 


produce. Ihe victors made a moſt cruel advantage of their 
victories: but although they treated the Athenian ſoldiers-with 


fo much inhumanity, yet they were extremely kind to ſuch as 


e ltr, oratory Ub, a. u [3] Aul. Cenis, lib, . 6: 4+ 
ö 45 could 


W. | me were not ſuited to.,hexameter. verſe, 
and not that they thought him inferior, at leaſt to Æſchylus 
and Theſpis. Vatro relates, that out of the 75 tragedies writ- 
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| <« of his as they emembered; and ers, whe | up. 
„ anddown, had meat and drink given them, in return for ſinging 
| «©: his ors 0, F) ͥͤ nf, AOL, . 


to be repreſented, in which he himfelf appeared in a mourning” 


habit, and made his actors take off their crowns. Aristophanes 


took great pleaſure in ridieuling Euripides in his comedies,” 


which perhaps might give him more uneaſineſs than his quarrel 


with Sophoeles. There are many ſtrong paſſages in his tra- 


gedies againſt women: on which account he acquired the 


| name of a woman -hater ; yet he married when he was only three 
and twenty years old, and had three ſons, The diffolute life 
of this firſt wife forced him to divorce her, and he married a 


ſecond, who proved at leaſt as diſorderly. Though Suidas has 


dliſtinguiſned Euripides by the title of woman-hater, yet Athe- 


næus calls him a woman- lover. He aſſures us, that this port 


Vas very fond of women, and that Sophocles hearing ſomebody 
ſay, that he bore a mortal hatred to them; Ion he does, 


ſays Sophocles, „ in his tragedies, but he is paſſionately fond 


| £ of t in bed 46 Agreeably to this notion of his 


chaſtity, ſome authors ſay, that deſirous to make uſe of the pri- 


vilege allowed of marrying two wives, he took two together, 
but made ſo ill a choice, that they quite wore out his patience,” 
and raiſed in him an averſian to the whole ſex fa]. 21 


* 


It was about a year aſter the Sicillan defeat, when he left 
Athens, and went to the Macedonian court. | Some fay that the 
reaſon of his going thither was, becauſe, haying caught his 


wife in bed with an actor, he was aſhamed of ſhewing his face 
g at Athens. But this ſeems an idle ſton 5 and there is no ocea- N 
| ſton to have recqurſe to any ſuch ſuppoſition;  Archelaus, king 
of Macedonia, was fond of meh | 

court by acts of munificence, gave them a molt gracious recep- 


men, invited them to his 
tion, and often raiſed them tg very high honours. He did ſa 
by Euripides, whom, if Solinus may be credited, he mage his 
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_ unhappy, accident concluded, 


ſhould have been. 


2  EURTIPHIES; 


prime-miniſter [x]. Nothing can be a mote expreſs-proof of 
the high. eſteem 4 


rchelaus had for him, than his behaving to 
Decamnichus, who one day reproached him with having a 
ſinking. breath: to whom, the poet replied, * My mouth has 
But Archelaus, not thinking Euripides ſufficiently revenged; by 
this anſwer, delivered Decamnichus up to him, in order that 
he might expiate the affront by being ſoundly-laſhed. The ad- 
vanced age of Euripides, and the chaſtity which many writers 
aſcribe to him, ſhould. reſtrain us from believing too haſtily the 


2 85 5 : "3: * 


amoreus ventures Mhich are ſaid to have befallen him in Ma- 


4 


cedon. He was ſeyenty-two, when he went to that court, and 


it has always. been acknowledged, that he never was inclined to 

unnatutal amours. He had paſſed but few years there, when an 
vs life. He was walking in a 
ual manner, in deep meditation; 


wood, and; according to his ul 


when, unfortunatel meeting with Archelaus's hounds, he was 


by them torn to pieces. Every account gives him the ſame 
end, though it differs from the reſt in ſome minute circum- 


ſtances. Some indeed relate that he was pulled to pieces by 
women, to revenge the honour of their ſex; but this is a fa- 
ble, copied from that of Orpheus, who is ſaid to have been de- 


ſtroyed by Bacchanals. It is not certain, Whether his death 
happened by chance, or through envy of ſome of the courtiers. 
Archelaus, however, buried him with great magnificence ; and 
not contented with ſolemnizing his funeral obſequies, he alſo 


cut his hair, and aſſumed all the marks of grief. The Athe- 


nians were ſo moved with his death, that the whole city went 


into mourning; and one of his friends, named Philemon, de- 


clared that, could he be perſuaded tliat the dead enjoy a ſenſe of 


things, he would hang himſelf, in order to be with Euripides. 


He was near ſeventy-twe years old when he died; and, not with- 
ſtanding the aſperſions recorded by Athæneus, he was, accord- 
ing to the beſt accounts, a man of great gravity and ſeverity in 
his conduct, and regardleſs of plealuress. 
He is, of all writers, the moſt remarkable for having inter- 


: ſperſed moral reflections and philoſophical aphoriſms. in is dra 
matic pieces; and, it is generally thought, he has done it too fre- 


quent]y. Though he had the fate of Anaxagoras before his eyes, 
yet he was not n ſo well guarded about his maxims as he 
e hazarded one, relating to the ſanctity of 

an eath, which brought him to danger. It is this in his Hip- 
lytus: “ My tongue has ſworn, but ſtill my mind is free.“ 


« 


For this verſe he was impeached of impiety, as teaching and de- 


fending perjury ; but it does not appear that he was puniſhed for 


| er ravely in favour 
1 

Aran and beſought them to have a 

miſer, vrhoſe m axims had fo ſtrongly diſgu 


himſelf[w],. th 
have concluded him to MT an heiſt, from impious ſpeeches 


whether apy t 
author of a. tra * the ſentiments he puts into the mouths of 
i 


his characters 


4 ſuited the character 


PURIPIDES. | 23 


ii. The bn he made to the accuſer is leſt on record by 


Ariſtotle [7]: * that it was a very unreaſonable thing to bring 
« 4 aal mos a court of judicature, which, belonged only to 
«« the cognizance. of a * and the liberty + a public 
a Heber at Ne theſe words were ſpoken on the ſtage, 
« there 3 with them ſome reaſon to juſtify them, and 


that he was ready to. juſtify there whenever the bill ſhould 


« be preferred in t 3 right p Another time he incenſed 
the audience highly, by 54 185 Bellerophon dogmatize too 
avarice; fo highly, that they would have 

ven the actor from. the ſtage, if Euri 2 himſelf had not 
ittle Fee by af- 

uring them, that they would ſoon 5 the un mp end of the 
ſt e audience. 

This we learn 1 8 Seneca [ . ee that at an- 


other time ſuch offence was taken at the two firſt verſes of his 


Menalippus, wha a Ba to doubt: the exiſtence of Jupiter 
175 at he was forced to change them; and others 


uttered in his 118 But, in anſwer to all theſe, we may aſk, 
ing can be more abſurd, than to aſcribe to the 


s laſt editor Barnes obſerves, that, to ſup- 
port the character of Siſyphus, he was obliged to make him 


. reaſon as an atheiſt; and \ therefore Plutarch had no juſt 
_ cauſe to ſuſpect there the artifices of an author, of giving yent 
to his own thoughts under another man's name. I wonder 
. very much,“ ſays Barnes, what it was could make ſo 


«c great a man believe, that Euripides had delivered his ſenti- 


% ments craftily in the . of Siſyphus; and that this 


< ſhould be our tragic poet's opinion, , ſince. no man ever 
te had a deeper ſenſe of 2 than Euripides, as is manifeſt 
4% from numberleſs pa ei in his works; and it very juſtl 

| Siſyphus to ſpeak. impioully, as 
e obſeryed on Bellerophon[x].” _ 
He uſed: to ſhut himſelf up in 2 e cave, 1 "FIR 


: compoſe his works. This cave was in the iſſe of Salamis, and 


Aulus Gellius [ v] had the curioſity to go into it. He compoſed 


bis verſes with reat difficulty. . He one day complained to the 
poet Alceſtis, that in the three laſt days he had been able to 
Write but three verſes, though he had laboured with all his 


might. Alceſtis obſeryed, with an air of high vanity, that he 


had written an hundred with the utmoſt eaſe. Ay, but,” 


"as pit N gan t conſider the difference: your verſes 
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cc are made to live no longer than theſe three days, whereas 
* mine are to continue for ever.“ The works of Euripides, 
as well as Sophocles, were tranſmitted to king Ptolemy, "when 
he was founding the Alexandrian library: and the circumſtance 
is thus related by Galen: King Ptolemy,” ſays he, ſent to 
« the Athenians to borrow the original manuſcripts of Sopho- 
«cles, Eſchylus, and Euripides, in order to tranſeribe them 
« for his library; laying down in their hands ffteen talents of 
< ſilver, by way of ſecurity. Upon receipt of the books, he 
c took care to have them written out on the faireſt parchment, 
e and ſet off with the richeſt ornaments: and then, keeping the 
« originals, he ſent the copies to Athens, with this meſlage, 
« yiz, that the king had deſired the city te accept of thoſe 
cc books, and of the fifteen talents which he had left in their 5 
« hands: that they had no reaſon to be angry, ſince, if he 
&« had neither ſent them the originals nor the copies, he had 
e done them no injury, inaſmuch as they themſelves, by tak- 
« ing a ſecurity, ſuppoſed it a ſufficient reparation for the 
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There are now extant but nineteen of his trag 
of a twentieth; though Suidas ſays, that he compoſed ninety- 
two. Suidas ſays alſo, that, according to others, he wrote 
ſeventy- five only; but Barnes found the titles of eighty- four. 
There had been five editions of all his plays, in Greek, witk 
Latin verſions; and that of Cambridge by:Joſhua Barnes, 1694, 
in folio, has been accounted the beſt. © This editor added the 
Scholia, and all the fragments he could find, with notes, and 
a life of Euripides, abounding with erudition. But an edition 
has lately, (I 779) been' publiſhed from the Clarendon preſs at 
Oxford, with all the neceſſary care of having collated Mi. 
with learned notes, and the Latin verſion. amended, by Samuel 
Muſgrave, M: D.: which edition, there is reaſon to believe, 
is far more correct than any of the former. It is in four vo- 
lumes, 4to. [Al. Three ſingle plays (the “ Supplices Mu- 
« heres,” and the two © Iphigeniz*) had before been incom- 
arably well edited by Mr. Markland; and by the laudable 
abours of Mr. Woodhull and Mr. Potter, the Engliſh language | 
can now-boaſt of two good poetical tranſlations of Euripides. 
 EURYDICE, wife of Amyntas II. king of Macedon, mo- E 
ther of Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip the Great; alſo of a | 
daughter named Euryone. This queen, whoſe life ſeems to 5 
have been only a ſucceſſion of crimes, plotted the death of her 


85 Tz] Galen. Op. vol. Ve p. 190. A 2 + 5 SLE "de Es 


[a] Beck, a German critic, has fince publiſhed an edition in three volumes 40, | 
containing all the notes of Barnes, with thoſe alſo of Muſgrave, and many new-oneg | 
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| huſband, meaning to reward her accomplice with her han 
and the crown, but her plots were happily detected, and be- 
traped by her daughter. Amyntas, however, ſpared her life. 
After the death of Amyntas, her two elder ſons, ho ſucceeded - 
| to the crown, fell martyrs to her cruelty and ambition: her 
| third fon, Philip, had wiſdom to guard himſelf againſt her 
plots, and reignied ſecurely. This was Philip, the father of 
JJ77½%½%%%%% ¾(— 
EURVY DICE, wife of Philip, ſurnamed Arrhidzus, a na- 
| tural: ſon of Philip, who for a few years after the death of 
Alexander the Great had the title of king. He was, how- 
ever, very weak; and Eurydice was the active perſon. But 
Olympias, mother of Alexander, prevailing, by her order 
Arrhidzus and his wife were put to death. Ihe latter had 
the liberty of chooſing her death, and preferred the cord to 
the dagger er e é 
EUSDEN randy ade deſcended-from a family in 
| Ireland, and fon of Dr. Euſden, rector of ſworth in 
| Yorkſhire, was educated at Trinity e Cambridge; after 
which he went into orders; and was for ſome time chaplain to 
Richard Lord Willoughby de Broke. His firſt patron was the 
celebrated Lord Halifax, whoſe poem © On the Battle of the 
Boyne,” Euſden tranſlated into Latin. He was alſo eſtermed 
by the duke of Newcaſtle, on whoſe marriage with lady Hen- 
rietta Godolphin he wrote an Epithalamium; for which, upon 
the death of Rowe, he was by his grace (who was then lord 
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chamberlain, and conſidered: the verſes as an elegant compli- | 


ment) preferred in 1718 to the laureatſhip, He had ſeveral 
enemies; and, among others; Pope, who put him into his 
Dunciad ; though we do not know what provocation he gave 
to any of them, unleſs by being raiſed to the dignity of the 
laurel. Cooke, in his Battle of the Poets, ſpeaks thus of 
„ Euſden, a laurel'd bard, by fortune rais d. 
A << By few been read, by fewer ſtill been prais'd,” &. 
| And Oldmixon, in his © Art of Logic and Rhetoric,” p. 413, 
is not ſparing of his reflexions on the poet and his patron. 
| His cenſures, however, are plainly thoſe of a diſappointed 
competitor,” And perhaps great part of the ridicule, which 
has been thrown on Eufden, may ariſe from his ſucceeding- 
| ſo ingenious a poet as Rowe. That he was no inconſider- 
able verſifier, the poems he has left will evince; and, as his 
moral character appears to have been reſpectable, the duke 
aàcted a generous part in providing for a man who had conferred 
an obligation on him. The firſt-rate poets were either of 
principles very different from the government, or thought 
themſelves too diſtinguiſhed to undergo the drudgery of an 
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annual Ode. Euſden, however, ſeems. to have been but little 
known before his preferment, if we judge by the manner in 
which he is mentioned in the duke of Buckingham's: © Seſſion 
6 of che Poets: %%ů— Un. 
« In ruſhed Euſden, and cried, who ſhall have it, 
fut I the true laureat, to whom the king gave it? 
Apollo begg'd pardon, and granted his claim, . 
« But vow d that till then he ne er heard of his name. 
In ſome old book, which the compiler of this article cannot 
recollect, it is obſerved, that Euſden ſet out well in life, but 
afterwards turned out a drunkard, and beſotted his faculties 
away. He died at his rectory at Coningſby, Lincolnſhire, 
the 27th of September, 1730; and left hehind him in MS. 
a tranſlation of the works of Taſſo, with a life of that poet. 
Some of his beſt poems may be ſeen in Nichols's “ Select 
6 Collection.“ 3 as erred: 
EUSEBIA (AvxtL1a), the wife of the emperor. Conſtan- 
tius. A woman of excellent genius and erudition, but ſtrongly 
addicted to the Arian hereſy : in ſupport of which ſhe exerted all 
her influence over her huſband, which was conſiderable, Few 
of the empreſſes had been ſo handſome, ſcarcely any ſo chaſte. 
She prevailed on Conſtantius to give his ſiſter Helena to Julian, 
and to name him Cæſar. Many virtues are allowed her by 
hiſtorians, and among others thoſe. of compaſſion and huma- 
nity. Vet they accuſe: her of endeavouring, by potions, ta 
render her ſiſter-in-law Helena barren, becauſe ſhe was fo 
herſelf, and of cauſing the murder of her infant, becauſe that 
e failed. She died about the year 360, much regretted by 
er huſband; according to ſome authors, in conſequence of 
medicines ſhe took to remove ſterility. 1 
EUSEBIA, abbeſs of St. Cyr, or St. Saviour, at Marſeilles. 
Of her is related by French writers the legend told in Eng- 
land of an abbeſs of Coldingham, that ſhe cut off her noſe ta 
| ſecure herſelf from raviſhers, and that her nuns followed the 
example. This is ſaid to have happened. in 731, when the 
Saracens invaded Provence. The cataſtrophe of the tale in 
both countries is, that the ladies were murdered by the diſap- 
pointed ſavages. or e Rr Rs De 
'EUSEBIUS, ſurnamed Pamphilus, from his friendſhip 
with Pamphilus the Martyr, an eminent eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, 
was born in Paleſtine, about A. D. 267. Cave thinks it pro- 
bable, that he was born at . ; but we are not certain 
as to the place of his birth. We have no account who were 
his parents, nor who his maſters: but he tells us himſelf, that 


[3] Cave, Hift literar—Dupin, Nouvel. Bibl. — Hen, Valebus de vit, & ſcript, 
Kale prefixed to his edition of Eccleſ. hit, _ LOIN TA & bene. | 
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| he was educated in Paleſtine, and ſaw: Conſtantine there, while 
| he travelled- through: that country in the retinue of Diocletian. 
He was ordained prieſt by Agapius, biſhop: of Cæſarea, where 
he contracted an intimacy with Pamphilus, an eminent preſby- 
ter of that church. During the perſecution. under Diocletian 
| [c], he exhorted the Chriſtians to ſuffer reſolutely for the faith 
of Chriſt; and particularly aſſiſted his friend Pamphilus, who 
ſuffered martyrdom after two years impriſonment. In the 
time of the ſame perſecution, he went to Tyre, where he 
was an eye- witneſs of the glorious combais of the five Egyp- 
tian martyrs. He was likewiſe in Egypt and at Thebais, 
where he ſaw; the admirable eonſtancy of many martyrs of 
both ſenes. He has been reproached with having offered in- 
cenſe to idols in this perſecution, in order to free himſelf from 
priſon. This imputation was fixed upon him by Potomon, 
Litho of Heraclea, at the council of Tyre: for, if we believe 
Epiphanius, that biſhop, ſeeing Euſebius ſitting in the council, 
cried out, Is it fit, Euſebius, that you ſhould fit, and that 
ec the innocent Athanaſius ſhould ſtand to be judged. by you? 
Who can bear ſuch things as theſe? Tell me, were not 
£6; 3 priſon with me during the time of the perſecution? 
I loſt an eye in defence of the truth; but you are maimed in no 
Fc part of your body, nor did you ſuffer martyrdom, but are whole 
« and alive. By what means did you eſcape out of priſon, un- 
. «© leſs you promiſed our perſecutors that you would do the de- 
„ teſtable thing, and perhaps have done it? Epiphanius adds, 
that Euſebius, hearing this, roſe and broke the aſſembly, ſay- 
ing, If, when you are out of your own country, A | 
« ſuch things againſt us, it is certain that your accuſers 
<< be in the right: for, if you exerciſe your tyranny here, you 
« will do it with much more aſſurance in your own country.” 
Valeſius obſerves, from the above-cited paſſage of Epiphanius, 
that thoſe perſons are miſtaken, who relate that Euſebius had 
facrificed to idols, and that it was openly objected to him in 
the council of Tyre; ſince Potomon did not charge him with 
it, but only grounded a ſuſpicion on his being diſmiſſed ſafe 
and whole. Beſides, as Cave very properly ee had he really 
facrificed, the diſcipline of the church was then fo rigid, that 
he would have been degraded from his orders; at jeaſt, would 
never have been advanced to the epiſcopal dignity. _ 
When the proſecution was over, and peace reſtored to the 
church, Euſebius was elected biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, 
in the room of Agapius, who was dead; and this was about 
the year 313. He had afterwards a conſiderable ſhare in the 
neſt relating to Arius, prieſt of Alexandria; whoſe cauſe 
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he, as well as other biſhops' of Paleſtine, defel 


upon a perſuaſion that Arius had been unjulfly perſecuted bx 

Alexander, biſhop of Alexandria. He not only wrote' to that 

biſhop in favour of Arius, but likewiſe, not being able to = | 
h relerve 


cure his reſtoration, permitted him and his follo wers to pr 


their rank, and to hold in their churches the ordinary aſſemblies 


of the faithful, on condition that they ſhould! ſabmir'to'their 
biſhop, and intreat him to reſtore them to "communion. - He 
aſſiſted at the council of Nice, held in 325, and made a ſpeech 


to the emperor Conſtantine, at whoſe right-hand” he was 


placed, when he came to the council. He at firſt refuſed to 


admit of the term ConsussSTANTIAL; and the long and 


formal oppoſition which he made to it occaſioned a ſuſpicion 
that he was not altogether ſincere, when he fubſcribed, as he 


did at length, to the Nicene creed. About 339, he was pre- 


ſent at the council of Antioch, in which Euſtathius, biſhop of 
that city, was depoſed: but though he conſented to his depoſi- 
tion, and was elected to the ſee of Antioch in his room, he 
abſolutely refuſed it; and when the biſhops wrote to Conſtan- 


tine to deſire him to oblige Euſebius to conſent to the election, 


he wrote alſo to the emperor, to requeſt him that he would not 
urge him to accept of it: which Conſtantine ny nnd, 
and at the ſame time commended his moderation. Euſebius 
aſſiſted at the council of Tyre held n 33 5 againſt Athanaſius ; ' 
and at the aſſembly of biſhops at Jeruſalem, when the church 
was dedicated there. He was ſent by thoſe biſhops to Con- 
ſtantine, to defend what they had done againſt Athanaſius: and 


it was then, that he pronounced his panegyrie upon that em- 


peror, during the public rejoicings in the 3oth year of his 
reign, which was the laſt of his life. He was honoured with 
very particular marks of Conſtantine's eſteem: he frequently 
received letters from him, ſeveral of which are inſerted in his 
books; and he was often invited to the emperor's table, and ad- 


mitted into private difcourfe with him. When Conſtantine [D] _ 


wanted copies of the ſcriptures, for the uſe of thoſe churches 


which he had built at Conſtantinople, he committed the cars 


of tranſcribing them to Euſebius, whom he knew to be welt 
{ſkilled in thoſe affairs: and when Euſebius dedicated to him 
his book © concerning Eaſter,” he ordered it immediately to 


be tranſlated into Latin, and deſired our author to communicate. 
as ſoon as poſlible the other works of that nature which he had 


then in hand. 


Euſebius did not long ſurvive Conſtantine, for he died about 
338, according to e eo 340, according to Valeſſus. He: 
wrote ſeveral great and important works, of which among thoſe: 
that are extant we have, 1. Chronicon: divided into two parts, : 


Lo] Eufeb, in zit. Conſty lib, iv. c. 349 35, 36 
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| And carried down-to A, D. 325; in which, not long before the 
| council of Nice, Cave ſuppoſes this work to have been finiſhed. 


The firſt part, Which is at preſent extremely mutilated, con- 


tains an hiſtory of the Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, 


Lydians, Jews, Egyptians, &c. from the creation of the world. 
In the ſecond Part, which is called Canon Chronicus,” 
he. digeſts the hiſtory of the ſeveral nations according to the 


order of time. St. Jerom tranſlated beth parts into Latin: 

but we have remaining, of the verſion of the firſt part, only 

dene eee the names of the kings, printed 
th 


ol the ſecond part. It was printed at 
s publiſhed more accurately by Arnauld 


of Baras, at Bourdeaux in 1604. But no 


7 


1 


with the tran{lati 


perſon ever undertook io collect the Greek fragments of the 
original, till Jos h Scaliger publiſhed”, them at Leyden 1606 
in folio, under; t 
6 


folio, under the following title:“ Theſaurus temporum, 
©. complectens Euſebii Pamphili .chronicon Latine, S. Hie- 


6 E#S 0 ew of 5" . . 
c antehac non editis, et auctores omnes derelicta ab Eufebio 


4 Continuantes. Ee Juſto Scaligero, qui notas et 


ec caſtigationes in Euſebium, nec non Iſagogicorum Chrono- 


% logiæ canonum libros tres adjecit. There was another 
edition, much enlarged, printed at Amſterdam in 1658, in 
two volumes folio, under 8 care of Alexander Morus. Dupin 
ſays, that ** this work of Euſebius diſplays a prodigious extent 
« of: reading, and conſummate erudition. ft is neceſſary to 
% have read an infinite number of books and ancient monu- 
<< ments, in order to compile an univerſal hiſtory ; and to 
ec have been maſter of a very clear underſtanding at the ſame 
ce time, in order to collect Tich a multitude of facts, and diſ- 
e | poſe them in their. proper order. This is an immenſe la- 
«© bour, which is a ſtrong proof of the vaſt reading and prodi- 

« gious memory of Eu + hang It muſt be owned, indeed, 
cc that Africanus's Chronicle was of great ſervice to him, and 
ce that he has copied that author throughout his work. However 
« he has ee e ſeveral of Africanus's miſtakes, though he 
« has fallen into others himſelf. But it is almoſt impoſſible 
« not to err in a work of ſuch vaſt extent and difficulty as an 
* univerſal chronicle, * Miſtakes are excuſable in a perform- 
, ance of this kind; nor can they hinder it from being de- 
« ſervedly conſidered as one of the moſt uſeful works of anti- 


5 r 
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3 


. His next work is, 2. Præparationis Evangelicæ, libri XV.” 
Valeſius tells us, that this book, as well as his treatiſe“ De 
«« Demonſtratione Evangelica,” was written before the Nicene 
council, ſince: they are expreſsly cited in his Eccleſiaſtical 
« hiſtory,” which Valeſius affirms to have been Wn alſo 
„ 5 fore 


30  EVSEBIVUS. 
before +: but Cave is of opinion, that the book De Pr#- 


44 paratione Evangelica” was written after that council, un- 
doubtedly after his Chronicon,“ ſince his Canones Chro- 
« nici“ are expreſsly cited in it. 3. De Demonſtratione 
« FEvangelica.” We have of this work only ten books ex- 
tant, though Euſebius wrote twenty. A beautiful edition of 
this and the former book was printed in Greek by Robert Ste- 
phens in 1544 and 1545, in two volumes, folio. They were 
reprinted at Paris 1628, in two volumes, folio, with a new | 
verſion of the book De Preparatione” by the jeſuit Francis 
Vigerus, and with Donatus's tranſlation of the book De 
c Demonſtratione.” 4. © Hiſtoriz Eceleſiaſticæ, libri V.“ 
It contains the hiſtory of the church from the beginning to 
the death of Licinius the elder, which includes a period of 
324 years. Valeſius obſerves, that he wrote this after almoſt 
all his other works; and Cave ſays, that it was written after 
the Nicene council, ſince he mentions in it not only his 
« Chronicon, but likewiſe his treatiſe * De Demonſtra- 
« tjone.” At the end of the eighth book, we find a ſmall 
treatiſe ** Of the martyrs of Paleſtine;” in which he deſcribes 
the martyrdom of thoſe who ſuffered for the faith of Thrift in 
that province. This has been erroneouſly confounded with the 
th book of the hiſtory ; whereas it is a ſeparate tract, which 
ſerves for a ſupplement to that book. The eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory has been often tranſlated and printed: but the beſt edition 
is that of Henry Valeſius, who, 55 remarked the defects 
of all the former tranſlations, undertook a new one, which he 
has joined to the Greek text reviſed by four manuſcripts, and 
has added notes full of erudition. Valeſius's edition was 
printed at Paris in 1659 and 1671, and at Frankfort in 1672, 
with the reſt of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, It was printed again 
at Cambridge in 1720, in three volumes folio, by William 
Reading: who has joined to the notes of Valeſius ſuch obſer- 
vations of modern authors as he had picked up here and there. 
But, as Le Clerc ſays, © they might as well have been placed 
* at the end of the book, ſince they are much inferior to thoſe 
„of Valeſius, both for ſtyle and matter; and appear with the 
* ſame diſadvantage as an ordinary painting placed by the | 
« work of an eminent maſter 4 „ BY: be 
Euſebius wrote, 5. Contra Hieroclem liber.“ Hierocles 
had written a book, under the name of Philalethes, againſt 
the Chriſtian religion; in which, to render it ridiculous, he 
had compared Apollonius Tyanæus with Chriſt, affirming, that 
the former had worked miracles as well as the latter, and was aſ- 
cended to heaven as well as he. Againſt this work of Hierocles, 


5 174 Bibl. anc, & mod; t. xvi; | 3 
. Euſebius's 


Philoſtratus De vita Apollonii.” 
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IT Fuſcbius's book was written; and it is printed at the end of 


the De Demonſtratione Evangelica,” and at the end of 
| 6.“ Contra Marcellum, 
4c libri II.“ and * De Ecclefiaftica Theologia, libri III.“ 


J | 'This work was deſigned to confute Marcellus, biſhop of An- 
© | ooh, who was condemned for Sabellianiſm in the ſynod at 


onſtantinople in 336; and it was written at the deſire of that 


| L | ſynod. It is ſubjoined alſo to the book © De Demonſtra- 
„ tione.“ FL « Epiſtola ad Cæſarienſes de fide Niczna.” 


Socrates and Theodoret have preſerved this in their eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtories [y]. 8. De locis Hebraicis,” containing a geogra- 


| Phical deſcription of all the countries, cities, and places, men- 
SF tioned in the Old Teſtament. It was tranſlated into Latin, and 
gat the ſame time enlarged and corrected by St. Jerom. The ori- 


ginal with that tranſlation, and a new verſion, with learned 


notes, was publiſhed by James Bonfrerius at Paris in 1631 and 


1659. 9. ** Oratio de laudibus Conſtantini.“ We have 
mentioned this above; it is printed at the end of the eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory. 10. De vita Conſtantini, libri IV.“ This 
is rather a panegyric than a life, being written in a florid and 
oratorical ſtyle. Some have denied this to be Eufebius's; but 
Cave thinks their arguments ſo inconſiderable, as not to de- 
ſerve a particular anſwer. It is ſubjoined to the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. 11. Expoſitio in Canticum Canticorum.” This 
was not written entirely by Euſebius, but compiled partly out 
of his writings, and partly out of thoſe of Athanaſius, Didy- 
mus, St. Gregory of Nyſſen, and\others. It was publiſhed in 
Greek with Polychronius and Pfellus by Meurſius at Leyden 
1617 in 4to, 12. Vitz prophetarum, aſcribed to Euſebius 
in an ancient manuſcript; and publiſhed with the commentaries 
of Procopius on Iſaiah, in Greek and Latin, by Curterius, at 
Paris 1580, in folio. 13. Canones facrorum evangeliorum 
«© X.“ The tranſlation of theſe by St. Jerom is publiſhed 
among that father's works, and in the © Bibliotheca patrum.” 
14. Apologiz pro Origene liber primus,“ tranſlated by Ruf- 
finus, is publiſhed in St. Jerom's works. St. Jerom tells us, 


| that Euſebius was the ſole author of the“ Six books of the 


<« apology for Origen,” aſcribed to his friend Pamphilus: but 


it is evident from the teſtimony of Euſebius himſelf [6]; and 


from that of Photius, that he wrote the five firſt ks in 
conjunction with Pamphilus, and added the fixth after the 
death of that martyr. The Latin tranſlation of the firſt book 
of this work is all that we have remaining of it, 15. © Sermo 
in illud, Sero ſabbatorum. Item, De Angelis ad monumentum 


18 Soerat, lib. i. 8. Theod, lib. I. 12. 
6] Hiſt. Eceleſ. vi. 33. Bibl. Cod. 118. | 
« vis.” 
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Roper the account here given, 


* EUSEBIUS. 


« wifi.” Theſe: two ſermons were publiſhed. in Greek and 


Latin by Combefiſius [#4]. _ Beſides theſe works of Euſebius, 
there are ſeveral extant in MS. which have not yet been pub- 3 


liſhed ; and the titles of ſeveral, which are. not extant, Of 
the latter kind, the thirty books pn Nr (though 
Cave makes but twenty-five) ** are,” ſays Le.Clerc, © in all 
« probability the greateſt. loſs, which we haye ſuſtained with 
« reſpe& to the writings of Euſebius : for we might have 


« learned from them the objections of the moſt learned phi» 


4 Joſopher of his time, and the anſwers of the moſt learned 


e biſhop alſo of his time LIE 7 „ 15 
Photius has ſaid of Euſebius, that he was a man of exten- 


Gre learning, but that his, ſyle is e e 


[x].  Dupin obſerves, that he was one 0 the moſt learned 
men of antiquity, as his friends and enemies have e ually ac- 
knowledged; and that there was none among the Greek writers, 
who had read ſo much; but remarks, that he neyer applied 


himſelf to the poliſhing his works, and is very negligent in his 


ſtyle. Dr. Jortin ſtyles Euſebius ** the moſt learned biſhop of 
« his age, and the father of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Like the 
« illuſtrious Origen,” ſays he, “ of- whom he was very fond, 
ec he hath had warm friends and inveterate enemies; and the 
« world hath ever been divided in, judging of his theological 
« ſentiments. The Arians and Unitarians have always laid 
ce claim to him—and in truth any party might be glad to have 
« him.—He ſcrupled at firſt to admit the word Conſubſtantial, 
t becauſe it was unſcriptural ; but afterwards, for the ſake of 
c peace and quiet, he complied with it in a ſenſe which he 
4 gave to it, —He ſeems to have been neither an Arian nor an 
« Athanaſian, but one who endeavoured to ſteer a middle 
« courſe, yet inclining more to the Arians than the Atha- 
ce naſians [L].“ Le Clerc had a diſpute with Cave about the 
orthodoxy of Euſebius: who, as Cave ſaid, was a Conſubſtan- 


* 


this in the articles of Cave and Le CIE Re. 


EUSEBIUS, the pope of that name, was contemporary 


tialiſt, but, according to Le Clerc, an Arian. See more of 


"7 


with the former Euſebius the hiſtorian. He ſucceeded Mar- 
cellus as biſhop of Rome, in the year 310, and lived but four 
months after his elevation. He was by birth a Greek, Blair's 


tables give him three years in the papacy, but Pagi and others 


- 


USEBIUS, biſhop of Berytus, of Nicomedia, and laſtly, 


of Conſtantinople, Into which ſee he is ſaid to have intruded 
himſelf by force. A violent and active partizan of Arianiſm, 


8 Auct. Nov. tom. i. p. 779. ; [IJ] Bibl. Univerf, tom ©. - - | 
IXI Bibl. Cod. 13. [] Jortin's Remarks on Eccleſiaſt, Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 160. 
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| eccleſiaſtical writers, ſpeak in B terms of the beauty, pu- 


3 


EUSTATHIUS. 33 


'a perſecutor of Athanaſius, and a corruptor of the whole fa- 


mily of Conſtantius by the infuſion of his principles. He is, 


however, praiſed by Euſebius the hiſtorian. He died in 341. 
His partizans were called Euſebians. 


EUSEBIUS, biſhop of Emeſa in Syria. Some homilies are 


WF extant which are aſcribed to him, but with little certainty. He 
died about 360. He alſo was an Arian. | 


EUSEBIUS, biſhop of Verceil, or Vercelli, in Piedmont. 


unis biſhop was as ſtrenuous a defender of Athanaſius, as any 
of thoſe above-mentioned were of the oppoſite party. In the 


council of Milan, 355, which was wholly under the influence 


of the Arian emperor Conſtantius, he boldly reſiſted the con- 
demnation of Athanaſius, and perſuaded two other biſhops to 
do the ſame. Many orthodox biſhops JE were ſurpriſed 
| into obedience. Theſe three were bani 

but after the death of Conſtantius, the biſhop of Verceil re- 


ed for their firmneſs; 


turned to his ſee, where he died in 371. It is not certain that 


_—— of his 1s extant. HE 


USEBIUS, biſhop of Samoſata, was another oppoſer of 
the Arians, though for ſome time connected with them. He 


| alſo was baniſhed for his orthodoxy by the emperor Valens, and 
during his baniſhment went about in a military diſguiſe con-. 


ſoling thoſe who were perſecuted on the ſame account. He 
attended the council of Antioch in 378, where he was a bold 


| defender of the faith ; but was killed in the ſame year at Doli- 


chæ in Syria, by a tile which an Arian woman threw upon 


| his head. 


EUSTACHIUS (BaxTrHoLomew), an Italian phyſician, 


| anatomiſt, and philologiſt of the ſixteenth century ; was born 


at San-Severino, afterwards ſettled at Urbino, and finally at 


Rome. The plates for his anatomical tables were engraved at 


Rome in 1552, but were not publiſhed, though anxiouſly 
wiſhed for by the medical world, till 1714, when an edition in 
folio was brought out by Lanciſius, phyſician to the pope. A 
ſecond edition was alſo publiſhed at Rome in 1728. Thert are 
extant alſo by this author, Opuſcula Anatomica, republiſhed by 
Boerhaave in 1707, and an edition of Erotian's gloſſary of the 


| words uſed by Hippocrates, with .obferyations, publiſhed at 


Venice, from a MS. in the Vatican, in 1566. 
EUSTATHI Us, a faint of the Romiſh church, born at 
Side in Pamphylia, was firſt biſhop of Bercea, and in 325, of 
Antioch, He was a ſtrong oppoſer of Euſebius of Nicomedia, 
and the Arian party in the council of Nice, from whoſe ven- 
83 he afterwards ſuffered, being depoſed and rrp 
,onſtantius, on a ſuborned accuſation of incontinence. He 
died at de ns: olis, about the year 360. Sozomen, and other 
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rity, and nobleneſs of his ſtyle and compoſition. ., But nd Works 
are extant that are ſufficiently aſcertained to be his. * 
*.. EUSTATHIUS, a very learned Greek, was born at Con- 
ſtantinople, and flouriſhed about A. D. 1170 [u], He was 
educated for the church; was firſt a monk, then deacon of tlie 
great church at Conſtantinople, then biſhop of Myra elect, 
and laſtly, before he was conſecrated for Myra, ee 
'  ' the archbiſhopric of Theſſalonica. Many things are recorded, 
of which he is ſaid to have been the author; but the works for 
which he is chiefly memorable are his Commentaries upon 
Homer and Dionyſus Periegetes.” His * Commentaries 
ee upon Homer were firſt publiſhed with that poet at Rome 
in 1550, under the pontificate of Julius III, to whom they 
were dedicated; and were reprinted by Frobenius at Baſil ten 
years after. They are very copious, and frequently illuſtrate 
the text; but are principally valued by grammarians, for the 
great aſſiſtance they afford, in underſtanding the Greek lan- 
guage. - The learned Duport, in his“ e Homer- 
. ica, wonders that Euſtathius, who was a Chriſtian and an 
archbiſhop, ſhould never mention Holy Seripture, and very 
ſeldom the eccleſiaſtical writers, throughout his commentaries, 
though he had ſo many opportunities of mentioning both. 
Fabricius imputes this ſilence to bis. having colleQed the ma- 
terials of them from the more ancient commentators upon 
Homer, who knew nothing of the ſacred books; but what- 
ever was the reaſon, we may as well wonder, that a man ol 
Euſtathius's character, who ſpent ſo much of his life in yead- 
ing and writing books, ſhould never compoſe any thing relat- 
ing to his profeſſien; for we do not know that he ever did, 
His“ Commentazies upon the Periegeſis of Dionyfius,” were 
Arſt publiſhed at Paris in 1577, but very imperfectly; they 
were greatly augmented by Fabricius, who ſupplied a an 
| Hiatus. between verſes 889 and 917 ; and this addition was in- 
ferted in its proper place by Hudſon, in his edition at Oxford, 
1697, 8vo. hen Euſtathius died, and at what age we know 
not; but he appears to have been alive in 1194. From the 
ſimilarity of the name, the loves of Iſmenias and Iſmene have 
been attributed to him. See EUMATHI Us. ” 
_ EUSTOCHIUM, daughter of Paula, a Roman lady of 
ancient family, was learned in Greek and Hebrew, as well as 
in the Latin language, inſomuch that ſhe could read the He- 
brew pſalms with” wency, and comment ably upon them. 
She was many. years 2 diſciple of St. Jerom, by whom ſhe is 
mentioned with great praiſe in his epiſtles, and in the life of 
St. Paula. She lived in a monaſtery at Bethlehem, till ſhe was 


* 
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| forced From ir by a kind of perſecutions: ſaid to in by: 
| han” Pel anddied about 4 825 . 
USTRat TIUs, biſhop of Nice, flouriſhed in the, . 
1 — the beeilt century; and was celebrated for his/pelemic 
writings in divinity, and his philoſophical works. Anna C 
nena ſays of him; that ( he was a man wile in divine know- 
ic ledge; and, in the profane diſputations of the ſchools, ſup 
« rior to the beſt ornaments of the academy, and the porc 
His Greek commentaries on Ariſtotle's latter analytics, and on 
his ethics, are ſtil] extant, the former publiſhed at Venice 
in 1534, the latter at the ſame place in — 535, and at Paris in 
1843. A work againſt Chryſolanus on the Holy Ghoſt is faid 


alſo to be extant in manuſcript. 
ieſt of Conltami 


There Was another Euſtratius, a; pr nople, 
whoſe time is not exactly known; ut conjectured to be the 


Beth century. ; Photius — given 2 character of his writings, 
and an account of a work by him on the ſtate of the dead N J. 
EUTHYCRATES, a celebrated Greek ſculptor, ſon and 
diſciple of Lyſippus; who imitating,” ſays Pliny, * rather, 
©-the perſeverance, than the elegance of his father, choſe to, 
80 cultivate more the ſevere than the pleaſing ſtyle: He flou= 
e xiſhed in the 120th Olympiad: His moſt famous ſtatues re- 
« preſented Hercules and Alexander; alſo Theſpis the hun- 
e ter, and the Theſpiadz; the . fight at 11 cave. of 
« Trophonius; Medea in à car drawn by four horſes, which 
1. ſubje& he executed ſeveral times.” Pliny mentions re 


1 
EUTHYM US, . of Conſtantine le, into which 


office he was put in gob N I. firnamed the 

philoſopher, in the place wh Nichol Ayſticus, whom the 

emperor had Gipse. He was born in Ifauria, and was by 

| profeſſion a monk, His . and merit procured him the 
friendſhip of Leo, who made him his confeſſor. But Alex. 

ander II. who fucceeded Leo, baniſhed Euthymius, e = 

ſtored d licholas. He died in exile about 910 O 11 

corpſe was brought to Conſtantineple, and interred 4.28 wit 


great, ſolemnit '$ 
| EUTHY YMIUS ( (Z1canms, or 2104 DENUS; "for it is 
read both wa $3 and though the name has t appearance of a 
Gentile adjective, no place is known from which it can be de« 
rived) a Greek monk of Conſtantinople; in favour with, the 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, whom he ſurviyed. The em- 
perer | died in 1118. 15 the command. of Alexius, he com 
doſed, his great work, entitled, Panqplia dogmatica Orthadexe: 
* th ; WOES armour of the derm of the trfhodex Lan 
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famous by being cited in the diſpute concerning 1 John v. 7. 


He wrote beſides'nine other works on Various theological ſub- 


JeQs, Which are enumerated by Fabricius, in his Biblioth. 
Gree. 1. v. c. 11. Eüthymius very highly praiſes Alexius for 
his theological knowledge and excellence in diſputation. It is 
not known at what time he died. There is alſo a Georgius 
Zigabenus, mentioned by Fabricius (of. 
. FUTOCIU S, 'of Aſcalon in Paleſtine, a Greek mathema- 
tician of the ſixth century, the moſt intelligent of thoſe who 
Hived in the decline of Greek literature. He wrote commen- 


 taries on the conics of Ems, which were addreſſed to 


Anthemius, and were publiſhed in Halley's edition of that 
author; and on the moſt important works of Archimedes 
which lately appeared with every advantage of elegance and 
eorreQneſs, in the folio edition of Archimedes, iſſued from 


the Clarendon preſs in the year 1792. Eutocius has ſome of 


the beſt qualities of a commentator. He very ſeldom paſſes 
over a difficult paſſage in his author without explaining it, 

or a chaſm in the reaſoning without ſupplying the defect. 
His remarks are uſually full; and fo anx1ous' is he to render 
the text perſpicuous, that ſometimes he undertakes to elueidate 
where his author may be thought ſufficiently clear. Writers 
Have differed about his age; Saxius, one of the lateſt, and gene- 
rally ioſtachurate, places him in the fifth century; but he ad- 


_ dreſſes Anthemius, and we find from his own writings, that 


Iſidorus was his preceptor; now Iſidorus and Anthemius were, 


_ according to Procopius, the architects of the church of St. 


Sophia, built at Conſtantinople, about the year 532; conſe- 
quently, Eutocius flouriſhed in che middle of the fixth cen- 


© EVTROPIUS (Fraytvs), an Italian ſophiſt, according 
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EUTROPIUS 37 


the, Chriſtian, x religion. yet abiaining-from ſanguinary 
ares tag But they ſeem to have. mare reaſon on _ ſide, 
who conclude him to have been an Heathen, not on! from 
his e and . — under Julian, but from the te c 
of. Nie rus G oras, who declares him to have been 
«the wow A” with that Emperor . V 
thinks that po — neither Chriſtian nor eathen ; an 
ſeems inclined to rank him with many others of his times, wi 
hung between the two regions, without embracing either. 
A paſſage in. ſome. editions of his biſtory, wherein 3 20 
of hene Chriſt a8 our God and Lord, is acknowledg 
ſpurious. ' The beſt edition of Eutropius us, is that of ACS 
publiſhed at Leyden in 1762, in $yo, With every uſeful ill 
tration. At the end of e tenth book, "he r 8 
hiſtorical work, or rather a continuation of 83 and he tells 
us, that he muſt raiſe his ſtyle, and doub 5 his dilige 


1 


« when he enters upon the reign of ſuch x le and iNuſ- 

„ tribus princes as Valens and . but death, | pro- 
bably, prevented the execution of h Ne There are two 
Greek vetſions of this ſhort hiſtory 


Eutro ius, one i OY 1 
pito Lycius, and another by Pn both 172 | 
is a . tranſlation by e Abbe Lezeau; but no good one 


 EUTROPIL US the eh; miniſter and fayourite te of the 
3 ror Arcadius, who in the year 399 , raiſed bim to the | 
conſulſhip, The inſolence a injuſtice 'of Eutropius Typ 
created Wo many enemies. He chaſe ſeveral 1 else 
ſons to be exiled; and in order to inſure the 
thoſe he attacked, he prevailed on that Ga 765 to aboliſh hs 
right of aſylum in churches. Gainas, ge 824 17 neral of the emperor's 
forces, jealous of Eutropius, engaged ribi gildus, a Goth, to 
revolt, and lay waſte Aſia. _ miniſter grant of the 
ſecret underſtanding. between the general and 9 n ſent 
Gainas againſt him. Inſtead of giving battle to Tnbigildus, 
Gainas conſulted with him, and wrote word to Arcadius, that 
the enemy was too ſtrong to be reduced, but was OY. » 
make terms of pacification in caſe Eutropius ſhould. be gi 
a: him. Arcadius, preſſed on one ſide by the appre = 
jon of this revolt, and on the other by his wife Eudoxia, who 
was juſtly irritated againſt Eutropius, d prived him of his dig- 
nities, and drove him from the palace. Trom the indi; Wahn 
of the public, utropius Was now farced | ſeek that afy 
which he had denied to others, but he w d have 05 rk 
from it, had not the people been appeaſed, by 
St. | ag . Was, ele e 1 
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zccuſations were very eaſily found to overwhelm him. He 
as ſentenced to loſe his head; and thus exhibited a ſtriking 
inſtance of thoſe ſudden revolutions of fortune which happen 
chiefly in corrupt or ill-regulated governments. He was be- 
headed in the year of his conſulſhip, A. D. 99. The 8 
pointment of an'gunuch to the office of conſul, awakened the 
Prejudice of he Romans, who had fubmitted to every other 


ee at the head of the troops in the dreſs ol an wn 
ered truly ridiculous. Well might 


zn general,” The origin of a Ker, thus degraded, below 


to the dignity of hair-dreſſer, and menial attendant on the daugh- 
Sd e ee, that e married. His oſtenſible 


4 6 


that the human body of Chriſt was only apparent. Theſ 
diſputes concerning the nature of Chriſt, it muſt be confeſſed, 
„ pe ran into ſuch ſubtlety of diſtinctions as not to be 
ealily comprehended; yet were maintained with as much 
5 | Ye | warmth 
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warmth as if the exiſtence of Chriſtianity had depended on 
them. His doctrines were firſt noticed in a council aſſembled 
at Conſtantinople by Flavianus, in 448, where they were con- 
demned, and himſelf depofed from his dignity of abbot... 
Eutyches, however, had intereſt enough with the emperor . 
Theodoſius to procure another council at Epheſus, in 449, 


herein the former acts were reverſed, Flavian and other 
biſhops who had 1 Eutyches depoſed, and every thing 
e 


carried with ſuch violence, that this council is generally named 
otnodos Ange, the convention of robbers. A third council 
was neceſſary to ſettle theſe differences; and pope Lee the 
Firſt, (called St. Leo, or Leo the Great) prevailed on Marcian, 
the ſucceſſor of Theodoſius, to call one at Chalcedon, which 
met in 451, and was reckoned the fourth cecumenical or ge- 
neral council. 030 biſhops were preſent. Here Eut 8 85 : 
was condemned, though abſent, and the following doctrine 
laid down in oppoſition to his hereſy: That in Chriſt two 
4 diftin& natures were. united in one perſon, without any 
« change, mixture, or confuſion,” Yet even after this deci- 
ſion, violent diſputes and diviſions ſubſiſted for a conſiderable . 


time. It is uncertain what became of Eutyches after the 


council of Epheſus; Leo certainly applied to Marcian and to - 
Palcheria to have him depoſed ; but whether he ſucceeded or not, 


is unknown. Two ſupplications to Theodoſius, one confeſ- 


ſion, anda fragment of another by Eutyches, are ſtill extant. _ 


 EUTYCHIANUS (Pore), ſucceeded Felix in 275, and 


filled the fee of Rome till 283, when he was ſucceeded by 


Caius. He was a native of "Tuſcany; was a zealous defender 
of what he conceived to be the rules of the church; and ter- 
minated his career by ſuffering martyrdom. 
*EUTYCHIUS, patriarch of Conftantinople, ſucceſſor of 
Mennas. He paſſed the firſt part of his life as a monk-at Ama- 


ſæa; but, having pleaſed Juſtinian by his acuteneſs when at- 


tendant upon the biſhop'of- Amaſza, was raifed by him to the 
patriarchal" ſee in 553, and preſided that year in the general 
council held at Conſtantinople. He had, however, the virtue 


to oppoſe the emperor when in error, and was therefore de- 


rived of his dignity in 564, and ſent back to his monaſtery. . 
n 578 he was reſtored by Tiberius II. and died in 585, at the 
age of 73. A fragment or'two of writings by him remain. 
EUTVYCHIUS, a Chriſtian author, of the ſe& of the 


Melchites, was born at Cairo in Egypt, 876, and became emi- 
nent in the knowledge of phyſic; w | 
much ſucceſs and reputation, that even the Mahometans rec- 


ich he practiſed with ſo. 


koned him one of the beſt phyſicians in his time [x]. To- 


D4 wards, 


40. | 
wards the latter part of his life, he applied himſelf to divinity;.. 


Eutychius wrote a 


Antioch in 


EX UPE RIS. 


and was choſen in 933, patriarch of Al-xandria. He then 
took the name of Eutychius; for his Arabic name was Said 
Ebn Batrik : Said meaning happy, in Arabic, as Eutychius does 
in Greek. He had the misfortune not to be yery acceptable. 
to his people; for there were continual jars between them, 


from his firſt acceſſion to the ſee, to the time of his death, 


which happened in 950. He wrote annals.from the begin- 
ning of the world to the year 900; in which may be found 
many things which occur no where elſe, but certainly many. 
which were collected from lying legends, and are entirely fa-. 
bulous. An extract from theſe Annals, under the title of 
« Annals of the church of Alexandria, was publiſhed by 
Selden, in Arabic and Latin, in 1642, 4to- 2 the Annals 
entire were publiſhed by Pocock, in Arabic and Latin, in 
1659, 4to, with a preface and notes by Selden. Beſides theſe, 

| Look. « De rebus Siciliz,” after Sicily was 
conquered by the Saracens ;. the manuſcript of which is no- 
in the ublic library at Cambridge, ſubjoined to the Annals; 
alſo © A diſputation between the heterodox and the Chriſtians:" 


together with ſome ſmall medical performances. 


EUZOTUS, a deacon of Alexandria, depoſed by Alexander,. 
biſhop of that ſee, at the ſame time as Arius,, and condemned 
at. the council of Nice. But having ſatisfied the 5 


Conſtantine in 335, by a confeſſion of faith, in which he af-- . 


ſumed the 2 of orthodoxy, he was made biſhop of 
| 61. The catholic biſhops took offence at this; 

et he was the perſon who baptized the emperor Conſtantius. 
He died about 376. Go CE too 
 EXPILLI (Cravps p'), preſident. in the parliament of 
Grenoble, and a faithful magiſtrate to Henry IV. and Louis 
XIII. was born at Voiron in Dauphiny, in 1561, and died 
at Grenoble in 1636. He was not only a friend and patron of 
merit, but was himſelf an oratar, a hiſtorian, and a poet, 
though not of the firſt order. He was, in truth, a better ma- 
giſtrate than a writer. There are, however, extant by him, 


«<< Pleadings, publiſhed at Paris in 4to, 1612; © Poems,” e, 


1624; © a Life of Baiard, in 1 2mo, 1650; and“ a Treatiſe- 
« on French orthography,” fol. Lyons, 1618. It is ſaid, much 
to his honour, that to deſerve his friendſhip, was to have it; 
and that the moſt certain titles to it were learning and virtue. 
EXUPERIUS, biſhop of Thoulouſe, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, and a; Romiſh- ſaint, diſtinguiſhed hiraſsl? by 
his exemplary charity at the time of a great famine. Having 
expended all his on. N in relieving the poor, he pro- 
ceeded to ſell the ſacred veſſels of gold and ſilver. St. Jerom 
dedicates his commentary. on Zechariah to him, and compares 


bim to the widow of Sarepta, whoſe, oil failed nat. Ile died, 
about 41-7, at a conſiderable age. There were ſeveral other 
biſh , „ e oc r-oftioas anal 

'EYCK (HunszT VAN), born at Maſeick-on the Maes, ia. 
the dioceſe. of Liege, in 1366, and died in 1426. He was 4 


Good, duke of Burgundy, for whom, he painted ſeveral pie- 
tures. But he was exceeded in fame by his. younger brother 
John, who was alſo his pupil, 
Eck (Jars Van), brother and diſciple. of ihe precediog; 
born in 1370. To him is uſually attributed the invention of 
painting in oil, of which the following account is given. 
is ſaid to have ſtudied chemiſtry as well as painting, and one 
day, endeavouring to form a brilliant varniſh, he found that 
linſeed oil, or nut oil, mixed with his colours, formed a ſolid 
and ſhining body, which made varniſh unneceſſary, His 
ſecret was carried by a diſciple into Italy, and thence circu- 
lated throughout Europe. any have, however, aſſerted, that 
intings in oil may be traced back to a much earlier period. 
bis painter is very frequently called John of Bruges. He died 


in 


before Chriſt, with Jehoiachin king of Judah. He was ſett 

with many others of his captive countrymen on the banks of 
the Chebar, a river of Meſopotamia, where he was favoured 
with the divine revelations which are extant in the book that 
bears his name. He began to deliver theſe prophecies about 
eight or ten years after Danjel began, in the fifth year of Je- 
hoiachin's captivity, and, as ſome have ſuppoſed, in the thir=- 

_ tieth year of his age. Very little is known of Ezekiel more 
than can be collected from his prophecies. It is ſaid by Epi- 
hanius, in the lives of the prophets, that he was put to death 
the prince of his people becauſe he exhorted him to leave 


idolatry. But this, and other circumſtances related of him by 


different writers, are conſidered as doubtful or fabulous. His 
ſtyle is characterized by biſhop Lowth, as bold, vehement, and 
tragical, and as worked up occaſionally to a kind of tremen- 

dous dignity: it certainly is highly parabolical, and abounds 
with figurative and metaphorical expreflions. He appears to 
have been mercifully raiſed up to animate his countrymen, and 
preſerve them from deſpondence in their captivity and ſuffer- 

ings» By foretelling the ee e of their enemies, the 

* of the Meſſiah, and their own final reſtoration. 
EZ 


KIEL, a Greek Jew, and a poet, who wrote tragedies | 


on ſubjects of the ſacred hiſtory. Large fragments of a tra- 
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celebrated painter, and particularly patronized by Philip th 5 


1441. 
EZEKIEL, the third of the greater prophets; was the ſon of 
Buzi, a deſcendant of Aaron, and is ſaid to have been a native 
of Sarera. He was carried captive into Babylon in the year $97 

led, 
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X him, on the departure of Iſrael. 
2 by i, by Clemens of ann ogt Eutebins, 
Various Fus are held concerning the time in which” 
he lived. Euſebius introduces a Demetrius as quoting him 3 
and if that was (as an eminent writer of the preſent day 


ſuppoſes) Demetrius Phalereus, he muſt have lived near ear 259 : 
im 


years before the birth of our Saviour. Others bring 
down to a century after that period. He miſt, at all events, 
have been prior to Clemens, who quotes him; and certain it: 
is, that there are ſome remarkable a wore | the , 


Ivins Logos 3 in his fragmens|[s). VV 
. 14 eee of Aran, .ag — of 
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Romans, afterwards emperor, named him as fis confeſſor. ' 
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, (Jonx), firnamed from one of his works, the 
Mallet of heretics, Malleus hereticorum, was born in Suabia, 
and diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in the univerſities of German) in the 
x6th/ century. Tn 1519 he was appointed vicar-geheril 88 
the biſhop of Ce EC 


» 


onſtance; and in 1526, Ferdinand king of the 
'The fame patron In 1531, advanced him to the ſee of Vienna. 
HE died in 1542, at the age of 63. His works are compriſed 
in three yolumes folio, printed at Cologne in _1537—r541 
but that for which he was moſt celebrated was entitled, Mal. 


eus. Hereticoram, in which he diſcuſſes many controverſial 


ee warmth, Luther having been one of 
his opponents, Eraſmus ſaid, when. he was advanced to the 


epiſcopacy, © that Luther, poor as he was, found means to 
„ enrich his enemies.” H 


* enric le was impetuous in argument, and 
his enemies attributed to him many indiſcreet expreſſions, which 
3f they. ever eſcaped him, would have been remembered only 


by enemies. 


„ n WEN ; CV). rea 6k Gas e zo 1 x; 
__ - FABER (Bas1z), born in 1520, at Soraw in Luſatia, on 


the confines of Sileſia, He was bred to letters, and ſucceſ- 
fively became a teacher in the ſchools at Nordhauſen, Tenn- 


ſtadt, and Wen Pe? and laſtly, rector of that at Erfurt. 


He was a zealous Lutheran, and tranſlated into German, the 
tions on Cicero, and other learned works; but the chief foun- , 
dation of his fame, was his Theſaurus Eruditionts Schilaftice, 
an undertaking which required the labour of many able men 
to render it complete. It was firſt publiſhed in 1571. After 


his death it was augmented and improved by Buchner, Thoma. 


fius, and the great Chriſtopher Cellarius. The beſt edition 
was publiſhed at the Hague in 1735, in two vols. folio. B. 
Fiber ed ih He ß As PO ONT eg Þ OO 
FABER (AnToxi1vs). See Fave (Antoine). 
FABER 1 9 See Fx VRR (Jacques). 
FABER Nico Aus). See FE VRR (Nicolae). 8 er e 

iT ANAQUIL). See FEvRE'(Tanegny le). 


_ FABERT (Anzanam), marechal of France; an offfcer of 


diſtinguiſhed honour and courage, who raiſed himfelf to that 
High poſt under Louis XIV. by che mere force of merit. He 
fignalized himſelf. particularly in 2035: In 1640 be was 


* 


wounded in the thigh, at the fiege' of 


urin, but would not 


44 __FABEFUS ORs 
ſuffer the limb to be —_—_— diſdaining, as he expreſſed 
himſelf, to die by morſels. Death, he declared, ſhould take 
him altogether, or not at all. Notwithſtanding this fingular 
refolution, he recovered. In r642, he was employed at the 
fiege of Perpignan. In 1654, he took Stenai, and his ſer- 
vices were rewarded in 1658 by the government of Sedan, and 
ſtaff of marechal of France. He had the magnanimity to re- 

fuſe the dollar of the royal 8 which was offered to him b 
Louis XIV. becauſe, though his family had been ennobled by 
Henry IV. he could not produce the qualifications neceſfary 
for that dignity. He would not, he faid, have his cloke deco- 

rated with a croſs, and his ſoul diſgraced by an impaſture. 

He died in 1662, at the age of 63. It is remarkable, that 
with all his great qualities and abilities, he was addicted to ju- 
dicial aſtrology, and was thought by the common people to deal 
with the devil; inſomuch that the moſt brilliant of his ſuc» 
ceſſes. were popularly attributed to that aſſiſtance. _. 

_ FABIAN (Roxexr), author of the * Chronicle of England 
er and France,” or, as he himſelf calls it, The Concordaunce 
« of Stories,” was born in London in the 15th century. He 
was brought up to trade, and became fo conſiderable a mer- 
chant, that he was choſen an alderman, and, in 1493, was one 
of the ſheriffs for that city. He was a man of learning for the 
times he lived in; had ſome ſkill in poetry, both in neliſh, 
Latin, and French; but «pplcg himſelf chiefly to 5 Ty. 
His chronicle was not printed till after his deceaſe. He died 
at London in 1512, and was buried in St. Michael, Cornhill. 
Stow, in his © Survey of London,” has preſerved ſome verſes, 
which were formerly upon his monument. 

_ His Chronicle was firſt printed at London in 1516; and 
afterwards in 1553, in ſmall but neat black types, and on a 
good paper. It is divided into two volumes, folio ;: the firſt 51 
which begins with Brute, and ends at the death of Henry II. 
The ſecond, which is the moſt valuable, begins with Richard I. 
and ends at the 2oth of Henry VII. in 1504. Stow calls this 
work, a painful labour, to the great honour of the city, 1565 
« of the Whole realm.“ Fabian is very eircumſtantial re- 
ſpecting the affairs of London; and notices ſeveral things re- 
lating to the government of that city, which are not to be met 
with elſewhere.—We are told, that cardinal Wolſey cauſed 
as many copies of this book as he could obtain to be burnt, 
becauſe the author had made too clear a diſcovery of the large 
pyevenpes of. he... * 

.. FABIUS. Quintus Fabius Rullianus, a celebrated Roman, 
who was. five times conſul, three times diQator, and triumphed 
twice or more, yet was always diſti gui ned b his modeſty 
and equanimity. The firſt. public office in which W 
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Kim, if fat of curule ædile, which he bore in" the year be 
fore Chriſt 330. In the year 324, he was nartied maſter o 
the horſe by the diQator L. Papiriis Curſor, in the war againſt 
the Samnites; and, having given battle to the enemy in the 
abſence of the dictator, contrary to his expreſs order, though 
completely victorious, was capitally condemned; and through 
the Britneſs of Roman g:fcipline, and the inflexible ſeverity 
of the dictator, would have been executed, had he not been 
firſt reſcued by the army, and then ſtrongly interceded for by _ 
the ſenate and people of Rome. His firſt conſulfhip was three 
years after, in the year 321. It was not till the year 303, 
when he bore the office of cenſor, that he acquired the ſirname 
of Maximus, which afterwards was continued in his family. 
It was given him in conſequence of his replacing the low and 
turbulent mob of Rome in the four urban tribes, and thereby 
diminiſhing their authority, which when they were ſcattered 
in the various tribes, had been conſiderable on account of their 
numbers. His laſt conſulſhip was in the year 204, and it is 
not likely that he lived many years after that period. WS 
find him, however, three years after, attending the ay 5 
of his ſon the proconſul, 4 old man, and celebrated by 
the hiſtorians Er his modeſt demeanour, and reſpectful ac- 
know 1 1 4 nt of his ſon's public dignity. © 
FABIUS. Naiatus Fabius Maximus Verruegſus, à tioble 
Roman, the fourth in deſcent from the preceding, who, in a 
very fatnilar career of honours, obtained yet more glory than 
his anceſtor. He alſo was conſul five times, in the years 233, 
An. Chr. 228, 215, 214, and 210; and dictator in the years 
221 and 217. His life is 2 thoſe written by Plutarch. 
In his firſt conſulſhip, he obtained the honour of a fn 
a ſignal victory over the Ligurians. His ſecond conſulſhip 
>xduced no remarkable event, nor, indeed, his firſt dictatox- 
ſhip, which ſeems to have been only a kind of civil appoint- 
ment, for the ſake of holding comitia, and was fruſtratedby ſome 
defect in the mens. But in the conſternation which followed 
the defeat at Thraſymene, his country had gecourſe Yo him as 
the perſon moſt able to retrieve affairs, and he was created dic- 
tator a ſecond time. In this arduous ſituation” he atchieved 
immortal fame, by his prudence in perceiving that the method 
of wearing out an invader was to protra@ the war, and avoid 
a general engagement, and his ſteady perſeverance in preſery- 
ing that ſyſtem. By this conduct he nn "the ho- 
nourable title of Custer, or oven von But before he could 
obtain the praiſe he merited, * 1 75 to contend nat only with 
_ the wiles and abilities vf Hannibal, but with the impatience 
arid Traprudenci of his coaktrymen. The former he was able 


& baffle, the latter treatly proved fatal ro Rome, © If Fabius, 
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ſaid Hannibal, * is ſo great a commander as he is reported tr) 
« bal,” ſaid Fabius in reply, is ſo great a commander as he 


4 


re 


4e thinks himſelf, let him compel, me to it. A battle in 


inucius, and it required all the ability, 


. * 


of Fabius to prevent an entire defeat. His moderation towards 
Minucius afterwards, was equal to his exertions in the con- 
teſt. After he had laid down his office, the conſul Paulus 
Amilius endeavoured to tread in his ſteps, but raſhneſs again 
prevailed over wiſdom, and the defeat at Cannæ enſued in the 
| at length to do 


egy to the prudence of Fabius. He was called the 


| Apulia, however, Was brought pn. by the raſhneſs of his 
maſter of the horſe, 


1 


Field, as Marcellus the ſword of the republic; and, by an ho- 


nour almoſt unprecedented, was continued in the conſulſhip 
for two ſucceſſive years. He recovered Tarentum before Han- 
nibal could relieve it, and continued to oppoſe that general with 
great. and ſucceſsful ſkill. It has been laid to his charge that 
when Scipio propoſed to carry the war into Afriea; he oppoſed 
that meafbre through envy ; and Plutarch allows that though 
he was probably led at firſt to diſapprove, from the cautious, 
nature of his temper, he did afterwards become envious.of the 
riling glory of Scipio. It is, however, poſſible, that he might 
think it more glorious to drive. the enemy by force out of Italy, 


* 


than to draw him away by a diverſion. Whether this were the 


caſe or not, he did not live to ſee the full reſult of the mea 
ſure, for he died in the year 203, at a very advanced age, be- 
ing, according to ſome authors, near a hundred. This Was 

the very year preceding the deciſive battle of Zama, which 
c the Econd Punic war. The higheſt encomiums are 
beſtowed by Cicero upon Fabius, under the perſon, of Cato, 
who juſt remembered | him, and had treaſured, many of his 


F : I FE 5 [3 5 7 [EE [ „ 3 LES 
. _ FABIUS (PrcToR), a Roman hiſtorian, the firſt proſe 
writer on the ſubject of Roman hiſtory. He. was thg ſon o 


> 


the year 271, before Chriſt, and grandſon of 


C. Fabius Pictor, who was conſul with 7 7 Callus-in 


| Chriſt, a. on of the Fabius who 
* the temple of health, from whom this branch of the 
amily obtained the name of Pictor. He was nearly related to 
the preceding Fabius, and after the battle of Cannæ, was ſent 


tot e Delphic oracle to enquire by what ſupplications the 
Gods might be appeaſed. He wrote the hiſtory of this war 


with Hannibal, and is cited by Livy as authority in it. The 
fragments of his annals that remain in the works of the an- 
cients, whether in Greek or Lating for he wrote in both, re- 
late chiefly to the abtiquities of Italy, the beginnings of Rome, 
97 the at of the Romans, , He Is cenſured by Palybluz 4 


1 9 1 
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FADRBTTLE uf 


o0 partial to the B and not even juſt de dee Carthagh 


niaus. His ſtyle was doubtleſs, that of his age, unformed, an 
imperfeR. An biſtory,, circulated 2s his, conſiſting of two 
one on the golden age, the other on the origin of 


* 


N known. to have been a forgery of Annius of 
% = a5 ins th . WY; 
FABRE (Jzans CLavps), called Pere Fabre. A French 
author of no very high eminence. He was chiefly a compiler, 
and not much diſtinguiſhed. for his taſte. Two dictionaries, 
a bad tranſlation of Virgil with notes, and an ill written Con- 
tinuation of Fleury 's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, form the chief part 
of his Works. Some articles in an edition of Richelet's dic- 
tionary, of a theological and of a ſatyrical nature, obliged him 
for a time to quit the congregation of the Oratory at Paris, to 
which he belonged. He returned in 1715, and died there in 
77 C ? ) ÜV11Ü . ͤ c 
- FABRETTI n à very learned antiquar) 1 
Italy, was born at Urbino, of a noble family, in W | 
he had paſſed through his firſt ſtudies at Cagli, he returned to 
Urbino to finiſh, himſelf in the law, in which he was admitted 
doctor at eighteen. N an elder brother at Rome, who 
was an eminent advocate, he alſo went thither, and applied 
himſelf. to the bar; where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed Himlelf to 
ſuch advantage, that he was likely to advance his fortune. 
Cardinal Imperiali entertained ſo great an eſteem for him, 
that he ſent him into Spain, to negotiate ſeveral important and 
difficult affairs; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that the office 
of the procurator fiſcal of that kingdom falling vacant, the car- 
dinal procured it for him. Fabretti continued thirteen years in 
Spain, where he was for ſome time auditor. general of the 
Nunciature. Theſe employments, however, did not engage 
him ſo much, but that he found time to read the ancients, and 
apply. himſelf to polite literature. He returned to Rome with 
cardinal Bonelli, who had been nuncio in Spain; and from his 
domeſtic became his moſt intimate friend. He was appointed 
judge of the appeals to the Capitol ; which poſt he afterwards 
-quitted for that of auditor of the legation of Urbino, under 
the cardinal. legate Cerri. His reſidence in his own country 
gave him an opportunity of ſettling his own private affairs, 
which had been greatly diſordered during his abſence. He 
continued there three years, which appeared very long to him, 
becauſe his inclination to ſtudy and antiquities made Fim wiſh 
to ſettle at Rome, where he might ly gratify thoſe deſires 
to the utmoſt. He readily accepted therefore the invitation of 
cardinal Corpegna, the pope's. vicar, who employed him in 
drawing up the apoſtolical briefs, and other diſpatches belong- 
ing to his office, and gave him the inſpection of 8 : 


„ 


„„ AI rr 


und at Rome and parts adjacent. Alexander VIII. Who 
Fabretti had ſerved as auditor when cardinal, made him ſecre- 
tary of the memorials, when he was advanced to the pontiſi- 
cate; and had ſo great a value and affection for him, that he 
world certainly have raifed him to higher dignities, if he had 
eh. td be omen 8 
Upon the death of Alexander, Fabretti retired from buſineſs, 
and devoted himſelf entirely to his favourite amuſement. ' He 
went to fearch antiquities in the country about Rome, without 
any other companion than his horſe, and without any regard to 
the heat or inclemency of the weather. As he always made 
ule of the fame horſe, his friends gave that animal, by — 
Jeſt, the name of Marco Polo, the famous traveller; and faid, 
that this horſe uſed to diſcover ancient monuments by the ſmell, 
_ and to ſtop of himſelf immediately, when he came to any ruins 
of an old building. Fabretti was fo well pleaſed with the name 
8 his horſe, that he uſed it to write a letter to one of 
lis friends in an ironical ftrain, yet full of learning, upon the 
ſtudy of antiquity: but this letter was never printed. Inno- 
cent XII. obliged him to quit his retirement, and made him 
Keeper of the archives of the caſtle of St. Angelo; a poſt, 
which is never given but to men of the moſt approved inte- 
rity, ſince he who enjoys that place is maſter of all the ſe- 
crets of the pope's temporal eſtate, All theſe different em- 
338 never interrupted his reſearches into antiquity ; and 
die collected enough to adorn his paternal houſe at Urbino, as 
well as that which he had built at Rome after the death of 
Alexander VIII. Neither could old age divert him from his 
ſtudies, nor hinder him from labouring at the edition of his 
works, which he printed at his own houſe. He died Jan. 7, 
7700. He was a member of the academy of the Aſſorditi at 
Urbino, and the Arcadi at Rome KKK 
He was the author of the following works: 1. De Aquis & 
* Aquz-duQtibus Veteris Rome Diſſertationes tres. Romæ, 
* 1680, 4to. His book may ſerve to give great light to 
Frontinus, who has treated of the aqueducts of 1 as they 
Were in his time under the emperor Trajan. It is inſerted in 
the fourth volume of Græviuss Theſaurus Antiquitatum 
« Romanarum.“ 2. „De Columna Trajana Syntagma. 
* Acceſſerunt explicatio Veteris Tabellæ Anaglyphz Homeri 
* Iliadem, atque ex Steſichoro, Archino, et Laſche Illi exci- 
„ dium continentis, et emiſſarii lacus Fucini deſcriptio. Ro- 
« mæ, 1683.” folio. 3. © Jaſithei ad Gronovium Apolo- 
* gema, in ejuſque Titivilitia, five de Tito Livio ſomnia, 
4 animadverſiones. Neapol. 1686,” 4to. This work is an 


I. Ser tis elogium by Dowbnico Riviera in Vi Degli-Arcatia, tom. J. 
. ä | 3 asf 
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moiſtened, and preſſed it with a, ſpunge, or wooden pin co- 
vered with linen; by which means the paper entered into t 


1 mn. L ad 9 _— r 


victories over the Samnites, Lucani and Bruttii. "Fwo year, 
after this, Pyrrhus invaded Italy; and, after the defeat of the 
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 anfirer to James Gronoiye's er Reſpor iq od Cavillationes R. 


« Fabretti,” printed at Leyden, 1685. Fabretti had givg: 


occaſion to this diſpute, by cenſuring in his book, 5 De 
% Aquz-duQibus,” ſome corrections of Gronovius; and thus 


had drawn upon himſelf an adverſary, who treated him, as 


he did every body elſe, with very little ceremony. Fabretti 


_ replied to him here, under the name ] Ae and treated hin 


with as little ; Gronovius called him, Faber Ruſlicus, whig 
he retorted. by ſtiling his antagoniſt, Grunnoyius. 4. In- 


* ſeriptionum Antiquarum, quæ in ædibus paternis aſſervan 
* m M, quæ in Abus paternis atlervar 
tur, explicatio et additamentum. Romæ, 1699, foli 


Fabretti had an admirable talent in decyphering the moſt d 


ficult inſcriptions, and diſcovered a method of making ſome- 


thing out of thoſe which ſeemed entirely gane through 
age, and the letters of which were effaced in ſuch a manner 
as not to be diſcernible. He cleaned the ſurface of the ſtone, 
without touching thoſe places where the letters had been en- 
grayen; He then Jaid ypon it 4 piece of thick paper wel 


* 


cayity of the letters, and, taking up the duſt there, diſcover 
the traces of the letters. M. e in his bock « De 


«. PUtilits des Voyages,” informs us of a ſecret very like this, 


in order to read upon medals thoſe letters which are difficult to 


| be decyphered, 5. A Letter to tlie abbe Nicaiſe, con- 


taining an inſcription remarkable for the elegance of its ſty 


| inſerted in the Journal des Savans of Dec. 1691. Fabretti 


diſcovers in his writings a lively genius, a clear and eaſy con- 
ception, and a great deal of learning. 5 
FABRI e a learned and laborious jeſyit, born in 
1607 at Bellay near Lyons, ſucceſſively profeſſor of philoſo- 
ph at Lyons, and penitentiary at Rome, where he died in 
1688 1. s weighty works in theology and philoſophy ax 
now little known, except by name; and the chief thing wort! 
recording of him ſeems: to be, that it has been ſaid, tho 
probably with little foundation, that he had diſcovered uhp ctr: 
culation of the blood before Harvey, © «© 
_ FABRICIUS (Cavs), .firnamed Luſcinus, an illuſtrious 
Roman, much and juſtly celebrated far his inflexible integrity, 
and contempt of riches. He was twice conſul, firſt in th 
year before Chriſt 282, when, he obtained a 1 for his 
Wo years 


Romans near Larentum, Fabricius was Tent to that monarch 
to treat of the ranſom and exchange of priſoners, on which 


occaſion he manifeſted a noble contempt of every endeavour 


that could be made, ig any ſhape} to Make bis fidelity, and ex. 
Nor VI. 5! > boy Dany, 88 cited 


* 


Cited the admiration of Pyrrhus. His ſecond conſulſhip was 
in the year 278, when his refined generoſity yet further ſecured 
the eſteem of the royal enemy, whom he informed of the trea- 

cherous deſign of his phyſician to give him 77 1 85 Accord- 
ing to ſome authors, he again triumphed this year over the 
allies of Pyrrhus. It was remarked, that when the comitia 
were held for the enfuing conſuls, Cornelius Rufinus, a man 
of notorious avarice, and deteſted by Fabricius for that vice, 
but an excellent general, obtained the conſulfhip chiefly by his 

Intereſt. Being aſked the reaſon, of this unexpected proceed- 
ing, he ſaid, In times of danger it is better that the public 

'<© purſe ſhould be plundered, than the ſtate betrayed to the 

* enemy.“ But when he became cenſor in the year 275, he 


43 


im from the ſenate, for poſſeſſing an unlawful amount ol 
_filver plate. The war with Pyrrhus was then concluded. St. 
Evremond, with the contemptible ſneer of a man who has no 

conception of diſintereſted virtue, inſinuates that his poverty 
was ambitious, and his ſeverity envious; but it is not for a 
French epicurean to judge the motives of a Fabricius. His 


frugality and poverty became almoſt proverbial ; and Virgil 

has characterized him in very few words: „ 

ems — — — *© paryoque potentem - 
„% V 


-* The ſtate paid a glorious tribute to his memory by portion- 


2 daughters after his dean. F 
FABRICIUS (GORE), a learned German, and celebrated 
for a talent at Latin poetry, was born at Chemnitz in Miſnia, 
a province of. Upper Saxony, 1516. After a liberal education, 


he went to Italy and Rome, in quality of tutor to a nobleman ; 
where he ſpent his time in a manner ſuitable to his parts and - 


learning. He did not content himſelf with barely looking on, 
and blindly admiring ; but he examined with great accuracy 
and minutenefs, all the remains of antiquity, and compared 

them with the deſcriptions which the Latin writers have given 
. of tim. The reſult of theſe obſervations was his work enti⸗ 
tled, Roa, publiſhed. in 1550, containing a deſcription of 


that city. From Rome he returned to his native country, and 


was appointed maſter of the great ſchool at Meiſſen, over 
which . \ apes twenty-ſix years, and died in that ſtation, in 
1571. He was the author of numerous Latin poems, and 
had the ſtrongeſt paſſion for verſe that can be conceived. Hs 

nd, 


ee peared at Bale in 1567 li in two volumes 8vo; a 
eſides this collection, there are allo 


— 
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33 his fixed diſlike to that man's character, by 25800 


W | > Hymns, Odes againſt the 
Turks, the Art of Poetry, Compariſons of the Latin Poets, 
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& c. He is ſaid to have had the laurel from the emperor Max- 
imilian, a ſhort time before his death. e ee 
His poems are written with great purity and elegance. He 


. was particularly careful in the choice of his words ; and he 


carried his ſcruples in this reſpect fo far, that he would not 


on any account make uſe of a word in his Sacred Poems“ 


which ſavoured the leaſt of Paganiſm. He condemned ſome 
liberties of this ſort, which he had taken in his youth; and 
he exceedingly blamed thoſe Chriſtians who applied themſelves 
for matter to the divinities of Parnaſſus, and. the fables of the 
ancients. He wrote alſo in proſe, the Roma, already men- 
tioned ; the Annals of Meſſein, in ſeven books; Origines 
« Saxonicz,” in two yolumes, folio ; the ſame quantity on the 
affairs of Germany and Saxony, &. His Roma” has been 
reatly admired by ſome, by Barthius in particular : and there 
is this ſingularity in it, that he has ſo adapted to his deſcriptions | 
the language of the Latin writers who have deſcribed the ſame 
We bf things, as to make ſome Germans fancy it an ancient 
work. 1 5 PID 
FABRICIUS 0 EROME), an Italian, uſually called Aqua- 
pendente, from the place of his nativity, was a phyſician of 
vaſt repute in his day. He laid the foundation of his acquiſi- 


tions at Padua, where he made himſelf maſter of the Latin 


and Greek tongues, and went through a courſe of philoſophy. 


Then he applied himſelf to phyſic, under the famous Fallo- 


Pius ; and made a wonderful progreſs by the directions of ſo 
excellent a maſter. He applied himſelf principally to ſurgery 
and anatomy, which he profeſſed with high reputation at Pa- 
dua for forty years. Fame, and not intereſt, is faid to have 
been his principal point in view. He had many good qualities 


of the heart, as well as great ones of the head, which pro- 
cured him numerous friends; from whom he ſhould ſeem to 


have received preſents, inſtead of fees: for the cabinet, which 
he ſet apart for the reception of theſe preſents, had this re- 
markable inſcription on it, . Lucri neglecti lucrum;“ that is, 


The lucre of neglected lucre.“ e republic of Venice 


ſettled upon him a yearly ſtipend of a thouſand crowns in 
gold, and honoured” him with a ſtatue and a gold chain. He 
died about 1603, The writings he left form two volumes in 
folio, the one of works in ſurgery, -publiſhed collectively in 
Holland in 1723 the other of anatomical works, publiſhed 


at Leyden in. 


= FABRICIUS (Joan ALBERT), a moſt learned and laborious 
man, was born at Leipſic, Nov. 11, 1668. Having loſt his 


parents at eleven years of age, he was ſent by his guardians to 
dy at Quedlinburg; where, we are told, he was inſpired 


with an incredible ardor for letters, by the accidental 9 
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YN BE BRICIUS, 


of Barthius's Adverſaria. Upon his return from - Lefpſic, 
in 1686, he applied himſelf attentively to the reading of an- 


2 


cient authors, ſacred and profane. He went to Hamburgh in 


1693, where John Frederic Mayer offered him apartments in 
his Roſe, and the care of his library, He accepted the offer, 
and ſpent five years with Mr. Mayer in a very agreeable man- 


ner, dividing his time betwixt preaching and ſtudy. He was 


choſen. profeſſor of eloquence in this city 1699 ; and made 
doctor in divinity at Kiel. In 1719, the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel offered him the firſt profeſſorſhip of divinity at Gieffen, 
and the place of ſuperintendant over the churches of the Au 12 
burg confeſſion; which offer he was very ready to accept. But 
the magiſtrates of e augmetrited his falary very con- 
ſiderably, for the fake of keeping him there; and of this he 
ever after retained fo grateful a ſenſe, that no offers of prefer- 
ment could tempt him to leave them. He died at Hamburgh 
the 3d of April, 1736, after a life ſpent in the ſevereſt appli- 


— 


cation; for it is almoſt incredible what labours he underwent, 


in order to benefit, as he did in an eminent degree, the repub- 
lic of. letters JJ 8 

Among a great number of works, theſe following are the 
principal and moſt uſeful: 1.“ Bibliotheca Latina, five No- 
« titia Auctorum Veterum Latinorum, quorumcunque ſcripta 
tc ad nos pervenerunt.” This work was afterwards enlarged ; 


and the beſt edition of it is that in two vols. 4to. It has ſince 


en republiſhed, in three vols. 8vo, by Erneſti. 2, * Bibli- 
otheca Græca, ſive Notitia Scriptorum Veterum Grzcorum, 
*« quorumcunque Monumenta integra aut fragmenta edita-ex- 
« tant: tum plerorumque ex Manuſcriptis ac Deperditis.“ 
This conſiſts of 14 vols. in 4to, and gives an exact account of 
the Greek authors, their different editions, and of all thoſe 
who have commented, or written notes upon them. Theſe 


two works may be ſaid to ſet forth a very complete hiſtory of 


Greek and Latin learning. 3. * Codex Apocryphus Novi 


« Teſtament}, collectus, caſtigatus, cenſuris et animadverſioni- 


„bus illuſtratus.” The beſt edition is that of Hamburgh, 


1719, in 3 vols. 8vo. 4. Codex Pſeudepigraphus Veteris 
1 Teſtamenti,“ 2 vols. 8 vo, 1722, and 1723, giving the ſame 


. 
* 


: 8% to the Old Teſtament, as the former work t6 the 


eW- 5. Bibliographia Antiquaria, ſive Introductio in 
« Notitiam Scriptorum, qui Antiquitates Hebraicas, Græca ECAS, 


« Romans, et Chriſtianas ſcriptis illuſtraverunt.“ The'beſt 
edition is that of Hamburgh and Leipſie, in 1716, 40. 6; 


„ Deleftus Argumentorum et Syllabus ſeriptorum, qui veri- - 


4 tatem vi Si Chriſtiane adverſus Atheos, | Epicureos, 
Veiſtas Jaturaliſtas, Idolatras, Judæos, et Mohammed 
„ anos Jucubrationibus ſuis. aſſeruerunt. Hamb. 1725, 410. 
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This performance, very valuable in itſelf, is yet more ſo, on 
account of the Proemium and firſt chapters of Euſebius's © De- 
« monſtratio Evangelica, which are wanting in all the edi- 
tions of that work, and were ſuppoſed to be loſt; but which 
are here recovered by Fabricius, and prefixed to the De- 
e lectus, with a Latin tranſlation by himſelf. 7. © Salutaris 
« Lux Evangelii, toti orbi per Divinam Gratiam exoriens: 
« ſive Notitia Hiſtorico-Chronologica, Literaria, et Geogra- 
« phica, propppntorim per orbem totum Chriſtianorum Sa- 
« crorum Delineata. Hamb. 1731,” 4to. This work is ver 

curious and intereſting to tne hiſtorian, as well as divine. T | 
contains ſome epiſtles of the emperor Julian, never before 


publiſhed. 8. Bibliotheca Mediz et infime Latinitatis,” 


printed in, 5 vols. 8vo, 1734, reprinted at Padua, in 6 vols. 
VVV 5 
By theſe and many other works of lefs magnitude, Fabri- 
cius has laid the whole learned world under the greateſt obli- 
gations; ſince he has contributed more, perhaps, than an 
other man ever did, to abridge and ſhorten the fatigue which 


ſcholars are obliged to undergo, in order to be acquainted with 


* 


the materials of their profeſſion. g 


To enable him to perform theſe ſervices, he was gifted with 
a prodigious memory, and an extreme facility in 109 Be- 
fides, ſays Niceron, as . rojedted his principal works 
very early in life, he had collected materials for them in 
good time, marking every thing with ſuch exactneſs, that no- 


thing further was required but to put them into ordef. This 


he did very expeditiouſly, the vivacity of his genius not fuf- 
fering him to linger over any work. His pupils alſo gave him 
00 aſſiſtance, particularly in the tables of reference. 
1f, however, he ſometimes received aid, he alſo gave it an 
all occaſions, to thoſe who ſtood in need of his counſels or 
interference. Perſuaded that the more. a man knows, the 
more conſcious he muſt be that he is ignorant in many points, 
he. never. took offence when errors in his works were noticed 


to hitn, -but frankly owned that he himſelf could ſpecify many 


FABRICIUS (VIS cENT), a man eminent for wit and 
learning [ec], and for the civil employments with which he was 
honoured, was born at Hamburgh in 1613. He was a pooh 
oet, an able phyſician, a great orator, and a learned civilian. 
He gained the jo of all the learned in Holland, while he 
ſtudied at Leyden; and they liked his Latin poems fo welk, 
that they adviſed him to print them. He was for ſome time. 


counſellor to the biſhop of Lubec, and afterwards ſyndic of 
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5 FABRICIUS. 


the city of Dantzic. This city alſo honoured him with the 
dignity of burgomaſter, and ſent him thirteen times deputy in 
Poland. He died at Warſaw, during the diet of the kingdom, in 
1667. The firſt edition of his poems, in 1632, was printed 
upon the encouragement of Daniel Heinſius, at whoſe houſe 
he lodged. He publiſhed a ſecond in 1638, with corrections 
and additions: to which he added a fatire in proſe, intitled, 
e Pranſus Paratus, which he dedicated to Salmaſius; and in 
which he keenly ridiculed the poets who ſpend their time in 
making anagrams, or licentious verſes, as alſo thoſe who affect 
to deſpiſe poets. He was the author alſo of a Latin poem, 
in which is told at large a remarkable ſtory of a Dutch maid- 
ſervant. She had been ſhut up in a garden, on 2ccount of three 
large carbuncles, which had been obſerved upon her, during 
the plague in 1636. She thought of nothing but certain 
death, when a young man, who was vehemently in love with 
Her, adminiſtered no other remedy to her, but the moſt ardent 
embraces; and as he perceived them to be of ſome effect, he 
continued to go and lie every night with this infected maid. 
She recovered her health entirely, nor did he contract the leaſt 
diſtemper from her. On this ſtory Bayle obſerves, that © if 
* love gives wit to the moſt ſtupid, it alſo inſpires the moſt 
cc cowardly with courage; for,” ſays he, in all like- 
cc lihood this maid's lover would have run away like a hare, 
c had he met a footman infected with the plague : but 
ce becauſe he was in love, and had a favourable opportunity to 
e ſatisfy his paſſion, he ventured to expoſe himſelf to the 
cc e TAS V 
The moſt complete edition of his poems is that of Leipſic, 
1685, publiſhed under the direction of his ſon, It contains alſo 
Orations of our author, made to the kings of Poland; an Ora- 
tion ſpoken at Leyden in 1632, concerning the ſiege and deli- 
verance of that city; and the Medical Theſes, which were the 
ſubje& of his public diſputations at Leyden, in 1634, &. 
. FABRICIUS (BARON), known to the public by his letters 
relating to Charles XII. of Sweden, during his reſidence in 
the Ottoman empire, was ſprung from a good family in Ger- 
many. His father was preſident of Zell for George I. as 
elector of Hanover, and he had a brother who held a conſi- 
derable office in that prince's ſervice. The baron, of whom 
we are {peaking, as ſoon as he had finiſhed his ſtudies, went 
into Holſtein, and was early taken into the ſervice of that 
court, where his talents were much eſteemed. He was ſent 
from thence, by the duke adminiſtrator, in a public character, 
to his Swediſh majeſty, while he continued at Bender. He 
was then in the flower of his youth, had a good perſon; pleaſ- 
ing addreſs, great accompliſhments, and no vanity, He ſoon 
| | e ſtood 
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ſtood very high in the good graces of that prince; accompa = 
12d Min in bis Ag 55 frequently 155 his table, — 
ſpent hours alone with him in his cloſet. He it was that gave 
him a turn for reading; and it was out of his hand that mo- 
narch ſnatched the book, when he tore from it the 8th ſatire of, 


Boileau, in which Alexander the Great is repreſented as a 


madman. He had but one enemy in the court, viz. general 
Daldorff, who. was made priſoner by the Tartars, when they 
ſtormed the king's camp at Bender. Fabricius took pains to 


find him out, releaſed him, and ſupplied him with money; 


which ſo entirely vanquiſhed the general, that he afterwards. 


became a warm friend. This amiable man was likewiſe in 


fayour with king Staniſlaus, and with our own monarch George 
I. whom he accompanied in his laſt journey to Hanover, and 
who may be ſaid to have died in his arms. A tranſlation of 
his genuine letters in Engliſh, containing the beſt accounts 
relating to the Northern Hero during his reſidence in Turkey, 
was publiſhed in one volume, 8vo, Lond. 1716. 
FABROT (CHARLES HANNIBAL), a French lawyer, was 
born at Aix in Provence, in 1580., His ſkill in the civil and 


canon law, and alſo in the belles lettres, procured him many 


friends, and among them, the celebrated Peireſe. He became 
advocate, doctor, and profeſſor of law, at Aix; where he 
continued to 1617, and then went to Paris, at the ſolicitation 
of the preſident du Vair. After the death of this preſident, 
he returned to Aix; but went again to Paris in 1637, and was 
detained. there by the chancellor Seguier, who ſettled on him 
a conſiderable penſion, by way of een him to com- 
plete an edition of the Baſilicæ, or Conſtitutions of the 
« Eaſtern Emperors.” This work he executed to the appro- 
bation of all, ahd publiſhed” it, 1647, in 7 vols. folio. - He 
added a Latin tranſlation of his own to the Greek original, 
and illuſtrated the whole with notes. Two years after, he 


' Publiſhed Cedrenus, Nicetas, Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius, Con- 


ſtantine Manaſſes, and Glycas, in two vols. folio ; all which 
he illuſtrated with curious notes, and diſſertations of his own. 
In' 1652, he began to reviſe the works of Cujacius, writing, 
notes upon him, and adding ſome tracts of that author from 
manuſcripts. The reviſing of this great work, which we 
have in ten vols. folio, was finiſhed by him in 1658: but his 
too great application to the taſk threw him into a diſtemper, 
which put an end to his life the year after. Beſides the works 
abovementioned, he publiſhed notes upon ſome part of the 


Theodoſian Code, in 1618. He likewiſe wrote a treatiſe 
againſt Salmaſius, upon ſome caſes in the civil law, intitled, 
_ « Replicatio adverſus Cl. Sal maſii Replicationem,” &c. ,. Juſ- 


tellus and Voel, who publiſhed -their © Bibliotheca Juris Ca. 
| e ce nonici 
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ec Honici“ in 1661, inſerted in their ſecond volume's collection 
of Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions of Theodorus Balſamon, which. 
they found in Fabrot's ſtudy, with learned notes of his own. 

| FACCIOLATY Gracomo) an Italian orator and gram- 
marian, fettled at Padua, editor of an edition of the oration 
of Cicero for Quinctius, and author of ſeveral philological, 
grammatical, and other learned works. Was born in 1682, 
and died in 1769. 5 | 50 


FAC IO (BakToLowr'o) born at Spezzia in the nn, of. 
Genoa ; was ſecretary to Alphonſo 2 king 2 a- 
ples; and was intimately acquainted with nens 9 40 

who became pope under the name of Pius II. and With moſt 
of the literati of his age. But between him and Laurentius 

Valla an irreconcileable enmity ſubfiſted. © He died about the 
year 1457, but at what age is not exactly known. His chief 

works ate,* 1. De bello Veneto Claudiano, ſeu inter Venetos 

< et Genuenſes, circiter anno 1391,” o, Lugd. 1578. 2. 
e De rebus ab Alphonſo I. Rege Neapolitano geſtis, lib. x. 
« 3. De humanz Vitz feticitate, ad Alpsonſum Neap. Reg. . 
which, with other tracts by him, was firſt publiſhed at Han- 
over, in 1611, by Marquard Freher. 4. De Viris illuſtr. 
R , TEE 
FACUN DUS, biſhop of Hermianum in A 


1 


* 


Preſent at the council of Canſtantinople, held by pope igilius | 
in 54), and was a ſtrenuous defender of the writings called, 
The three ae, which the council of Ohaleeton, hag den 
riounced'orthodox. The works ſo named were, 1. The writ-" 
ings of Theodore of Mopfueſtia, 2. The books which The- 
odoret of Cyrus wrote, againſt the twelve anathemas publiſhed 
by Cyril againſt the Neſtorians. 3. The leiter which Tbas of 
Edeſſa had written to Maris, a Perfan concerning the council 
of "Epheſus, and the condemnation of Neſtorius. The queſ- 
tion of condemning theſe writings, had been raifed by Theo- 
dore biſhop of Cæſarea, for the fake of weakening the autho- 
. the council ef Chalcedon, and cruſhing the Neſtorians. 
he emperor Juſtinian, liſtened to this prelate, publiſhed an 
edict againſt the three chapters in 544, and in the council of 
Conſtantinople abovementioned, forced the pope Vigilius to 
accede to the ſame ſentence. Vigilius, agitated between the 
contending parties, changed his opinion and conduct four times; 
but Facundus remained firm, and was baniſhed for his perſe- 


Ferance. He wrote twelve books on the ſubject, addreſſed to. 


Fuſtinian, which are till extant, and one againſt Mutianus, 
but, in fact, againſt Vigilius; both publiſhed with notes, by 
P. Sirmond, in 1629. There is alſo an =! Epiſtola Catholics 
« fidei pro defenſione trium capitulorum, added to the edition 
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1675. His ſtyle is animated and artful, but not always mo- 


FAERNUS (Gazx1z1), a native of Cremona in Italy, was 
an excellent Latin poet and critic, and flouriſhed in the 16th 
century. He was ſo ſkilled in every thing relating to polite 
literature, that the cardinal de Medicis, afterwards Pius IV. 
was particularly fond of him. He was the author of ſome 
Latin Elegies, a hundred Latin Fables ſelected from the an- 
cients, and written in Iambic verſe; and of ſeveral produc- 
tions in the way of criticiſm, as, © Cenſura Emendationum 
% Livianarum, De Metris Comicis,” &c. He was remarkably 
ſkilled-in decyphering manuſcripts, and reſtoring ancient au- 


» 


thors to their purity. He took great pains with Terence, 
in particular; and Bentley thought his notes upon that au- 
_ thor ſo important, that he has given them entire in his edi- 
tion. He died at Rome in 1561, as Thuanus relates; wha 
gives his character, and ſays, that the learned world was 
greatly obliged to him, vet had been mote ſo, if, inſtead of 
Fuppreth og, he had been content with imitating the Fables of 
Phædrus. For he aſſerts that Faernus dealt unfairly with the 
public concerning Phædrus, Who was then unknown; having 
« gig f. that author, which he concealed from the 
world, for fear of leſſening the value of the Latin fables he 
had made in imitation of Aſop. Perrault, however, who 
publiſhed a tranſlation of Faernus's fables into French verſe at 
Paris, in 1699, has defended his author from Thuanus's impu- 
tation. His words in the preface are as follow: © Faernus 
« has been called a ſecond Phædrus, by reaſon of the excel- 
_ «< lent ſtyle of his Fables, though he never ſaw Phædrus, who 
te did not come to our knowledge, till above thirty years after 
« his death; for Pithœus, having found that manuſcript in 
e the duſt of an old library, publiſhed it in the beginning of 
ce this century. Thuanus, who makes very honourable men- 
«« tion of our author in his hiſtory, pretends, that Phædriis 
«« was not unknown to him; and even blames him for having 
e ſuppreſſed that author, to conceal what he had ſtolen from 
« him. Put there is no ground for what he ſays; and it is 
only the effect of the ſtrong perſuaſion of all thoſe, who are 
«« fo great admirers of antiquity, as to think that a modern 
* ee 226 do nothing that is excellent, unleſs he has an an- 
« cient author for his model. Out of the hundred fables which 
« Faernus publiſhed in Latin . verſe, there are but tive that 
© had been treated by Phædrus; and out of thoſe five, there 
te are but one or two r have been managed nearly in the ſame 
<« manner: which happened only 9 1 it is impoſſible that 
d two men, who treat on the ſame fubject, ſhould not agree 
5* ſometimes in the ſame thoughts, or in the fame expreſſions.” 
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FAGAN (CnrisToOPHER BARTHE' LEMT), a French comic 


timid, by no means likely to be taken 


Straſburg, and among many others took off 


? c 
9 
+ 


writer of ſome eminence within the preſent century. He 
was ſon of a clerk in a public office at Paris, in which he 
alſo obtained an appointment, ſuch as gave him little trouble, 
and left him leiſure for literary occupations. He wrote for 
ſeveral of the French theatres, and his works were collected 


into four volumes, 12mo, 1760. The general character of 


his comedies is a delicate and natural livelineſs. The moſt. 


approved of them were, The Rendezvous, and The Ward. I n 


his own character he was not unlike la Fontaine, indolent, 
averſe to buſineſs, negligent of his appearance, abſent, and 
dy a ſtranger for a man 
of genius. He died in 1755, at the age of fifty-thre. 
| FAGIUS (Paur), whoſe German name. was Buchlein, a- 
Proteſtant miniſter, was born at Rheinzabern- in Germany, 
1504, and laid the foundation of his learning in that town. 
IIe was ſent to Heidelberg at eleven, and at eighteen to Straſ- 


burg; where not being properly ſupported, he had recourſe to 


teaching others, in order to find himſelf books and neceſſaries. 
The ſtudy of the Hebrew becoming. faſttionable in Germany, 
he applied himſelf to it; and by the help of Elias Levita, a 
learned Jew, became a great proficient in it. In 1527, he 
took upon him the care of a ſchool at Iſna; where he 
married, and had a family. Afterwards, quitting the occu- 


: 7 805 of a ſchoolmaſter, he entered into the miniſtry, and 


came a ſedulous preacher. Buffferus, one of the ſenators 
of Iſna, being informed of his perfect knowledge in the holy. 
tongue, and of his natural bias to the arts, erected a printing- 
houſe at his own charge, that Fagius might publiſh: whatever 
he ſhould deem uſeful to religion in that way: but the event did 
F %%/ꝙ» VVV... a 
In 1541, the plague began to ſpread at Iſna; when Fagius 
underſtanding that the wealthieſt of the inhabitants were about 


to leave the place, without having any regard to the poorer ſort, 


rebuked them openly, and admoniſhed them of their duty; 


that they ſhould either continue in the town, or liberally beſtow 


their alms before they went, for the relief of thoſe they left 
behind; adding that, during the time of that calamity, he 
would himſelf in perſon viſit thoſe that were ſick, would ad- 
miniſter ſpiritual comfort to them, pray for them, and be pre- 
ſent with them day and night: all which he did, and yet eſ- 
caped the diſtemper. At the ſame ſeaſon the a raged in 

t ers to Wolfangus Ca- 
pito; upon which Fagius was called by the ſenate to ſucceed 
him; and here he continued to preach till the beginning of the 
German wars. Then the elector Palatine, intending a reform- 


| ation in his churches, called Fagius from Straſburg to Heidel- 
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lived irregularly, 
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berg, and made him the public profeſſor. there: but the em- 
peror prevailing againſt the elector, the reformation was pre- 
vented, During his reſidence here, he publiſhed many books 
for the promotion of Hebrew learning; which were greatly _ 
l by Bucer and others. 8 j 


is father dying in 1548, and the perſecution in Germany 
threatening pains and penalties to all who did. not profeſs the 
Romith doctrine, he and Bucer came over to England, upon 
receiving letters from Cranmer, in which they had aſſurances 
of a kind reception and a handſome ſtipend, if they would 
continue here. They arrived in 1549; were entertained ſome 
days in the palace at Lambeth: and deſtined to reſide at Cam- 
bridge, where they were to perfect a new tranſlation and illuſ- 
tration of the Scriptures, , Fagius taking the Old Teſtament, 
and Bucer the New, for their ſeveral parts. But this was all 
put an end to, by the ſudden illneſs and death of both theſe 
profeſſors. Fagius fell ill at London of a quartan fever, but 
would be removed to Cambridge, on hopes of receiving be- 
nefit from the change of air. He died there in Nov. 1550; and 
Bucer did not live above a year after. By a diſgraceful bigotry, 
1755 their bodies were dug up and burnt in the reign of queen 
FAdkE (RA1MOND DE LA), a ſelf-taught genius in drawing 
with the pen, or Indian ink, who arrived at ſuch eminence in 
that branch, as to be complimented upon it by Carlo Marat. 


3 


He went to viſit that painter, who received him with polite- 
neſs, and offered him his pencil; when he declined hs * 
ſaying, that he had never practiſed painting. I am glad to 
« hear it,” ſaid the artiſt, “ for, if I may judge from your 
« drawings, of the progreſs you would have made in paint- 
c ing, I muſt certainly have given place to you. Fage 
| enerally drawing at a. public-houſe, and 
ſometimes paying his bills by a ſketch produced upon the oc- 
caſion. He was born in 1648, at Liſle en Albigeois in Lan- 


guedoc, and died in 16900. OO 3 
FAGON (Gv1 CRESCENT), a celebrated French phyſician 
in the reign of Louis XIV. who advanced him to' the place of 
chief royal phyſician, He was born at Paris in 1632, the fon 
of a commiſſary of war. He was bred to medicine, and took 
the degree of doctor in 1664, ſoon after which he alarmed the 
old phyſicians, by ſupporting the.circulation of the blood, a 
doctrine not then eftabliſhed. His firſt ſtep to advancement 
ſeems to have been his undertaking to collect plants for the royal 
garden, which he did at the inſtance of Vallot, then chief phyſi- 
cian. He collected with great care on the pe and in the fouth 
of France; and on his return was rewarded by the appointment 
of profeſſor of botany and chemiſtry in the royal gardens. ; = n 
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1668, he was named chief phyſician to the dauphineſs, ſoon 
after to the queen, then to the royal children, and, laſtly, in 
1693, to Louis himſelf. In this high office his virtue and 
diſintereſtedneſs were no leſs conſpicuous than his knowledge. 
He voluntarily retrenched the perquiſites of his place, was a 
ſtrenuous defender of the faculty, and the enlightened detector 
of quacks. In 1698, being then alſo in the place of ſuper- 
intendant of the royal gardens, he prevailed on the king to fend 
Tournefort to the eaſt for plants, which produced the ſcien- 
tific voyage ſo well known to the world. I is own conſtitution 
was naturally very flender, but he preſerved it, by attention to 
a ſtrict regimen, nearly to the age of 80. Fontenelle ſaid of 
him very juſtly, that he gave the moſt conſpicuous proof of 
his ſkill in keeping himſelf alive. His houſe, faid the ſame 
genius, was like certain ancient temples, in which were pre- 
Rewe the receipts for curiug every poſſible diſeaſe.” He died 
ia 1718, leaving two ſons, one of whom became a biſhop, the 
other a counſellor of ſtatee. Ei 
FAHRENHEIT (Ga BRIEL DANTE I), the celebrated im- 
over of the thermometer, was born at Dantzic, May 14, 
1686. He was originally intended for commerce, but had a 
decided turn for philoſophical ſtudies, -and employed himſelf in 
the conſtructon of barometers and thermometers, which art he 
carried to great perfection. About 1720, he improved the 
thermometer, by ſubſtituting mercury for ſpirit. of wine. He 
alſo made a new ſcale for the inſtrument, fixing the extremi- 
ties of it at the point of fevere cold obſerved by himfelf in 
Iceland in 1709, which he conceived to be the greateſt degree 
of cold, and at the point where mercury boils, dividing the. 
intermediate ſpace into 6d degrees. His point of extreme 
cold, which is the ſame that is produced by ſurrounding the 
bulb of the thermometer with a mixture of fnow, ſal ammo» + 
niac, and ſea ſalt, he marked ©, and carried his degrees up- 
wards ; though few thermometers have been practically formed 
which carry their degrees much above 212, the point at which 
water boils. Forty degrees below the ©. of Fahrenheit, have 
fince heen obferved at Metern and elſewhere; and as this is 
the point at which mercury freezes, it would make a better 
limit to the ſcale, which would thus be cenfined between 
the utmoſt extremities of heat and cold that can be examined 
by means of that fluid. Our Engliſh philoſophers have ia 
general adopted the ſcale of Fahrenheit; thoſe of France have 


preferred Reaumur's. Fahrenheit publiſhed a diſſertation on. 


thermometers in 1724. He travelled to Holland, and in va- 
 Fious parts of the continent, in purſuit of Knowledge, and died 


Sept. 16, 1736. 5 


. FAILLE (GuiLLAauME DE, LA) a celebrated. ſyndic of 
"Toulouſe, known by his hiſtory of that city in two folio vo- 
lumes, and a treatiſe on the nobility of the capitouls, or ſheriffs 
of Toulouſe. Theſe works are full of curious reſearch, de- 
Tivered in a lively but not a correct ſtyle. He died in 1711, at 
the advanced age of ob, 8 

FAIRFAX (Er WAR D), an Engliſh poet, who flouriſhed in 
the 3 of Elizabeth and James I. His meriis were ſo 
great, that Waller profeſſed to have learnt from him the art of 
_ verſification. Dryden introduces Spenſer and Fairfax almoſt 
on a level, as the leading authors of their times; and ſeems even 
to give the preference to the latter in point of 5 Of 
his life, however, but little was known till the pub ication 
of biſhop Atterbury's . * Epiſtolary Correſpondence” produced 
the following narrative (8) from a deſcendant of the family 


F: | | 5 | | | 
FL Edward Fairfax was the fon of Sir Thomas Fairfax of 
Denton in Yorkſhire, who paſſed his youth in the wars 
Europe, and was with the duke of Bourbon at the ſacking of 
Rome, anno 155. | 5 5 | 
His eldeſt brother was Sir Thomas [o] Fairfax, who was 
knighted at Roan in Normandy, and ſignalized himſelf on 
many occaſions in Germany againſt the / houſe of Auſtria, then 
_ aſpiring to a fifth monarchy. His younger brother was Sir 
Charles, who was a captain under Sir Francis Vere at the 
battle of Newport; and, in that famous three years ſiege of 
Oſtend, commanded all the Engliſh in the town, awhile before 
it was ſurrendered, where he received a wound in his face, by 
a piece of the ſkull of a marſhal of France ſlain near him 
with a cannon bullet, and ſoon after was himſelf ſlain. 
„While his brothers were thus honourably employed a- 
broad, -he-ſtaid at home at his book, and thereby made himſelf 
fit for any employment in church or ſtate. But an invincible 
modeſty, and love of a retired life, made him prefer the ſhady 
roves and natural caſcades of Denton, and the foreſt of 
eee before all the diverſions of court or camp. 
« He did not paſs his time ignabili atio, as appears by the 
many valuable manuſcripts he has left in the library of my lord 
Fairfax at Denton, both in verſe and proſe. „„ | 
His firſt eſſay in poetry was when very young, in tranſ- 
lating Torquato Taſſo's heroic poem of Godfrey of Bullen 
21 Firft printed in 17832 [a] He was natural ſono 10ma: 
A 
to the late lord Fairfax of Scotland. See Thomas Fairfax who was created baron of 
an account of him in the Anecdotes of Cameron. His younger brother was knight- 
«c * | an $ ed, aud flain at the memorable fiege of 
| # drikout4bo-24r7, © - Oftendin 4601, of which he was goverdor, 
| | 1 55 out 


. | FAIR FA x. 


out of Ttalian | into o ſmooth and excellent Engliſh 3 . 2 book 
highly commended by the beſt judges any. Wb of that ALE, and 
allowed by the critics of this [ og J ames valued it 


of his confinement, uſed to divert himſelf by reading it. 
« He wrote other ingenious eclogues, and preſented them to 
the duke of Richmond and Lenox, of which his ſon William 
gives this account in his annotations upon them, viz. © Theſe 


ames, and from their finiſhing, they lay neglected ten 17 
“e in my father's ſtudy, until Lodowic the late noble duke 


ec the author to tranſcribe them for his grace's uſe. That copy 
ie was ſeen and approved by many learned men; and that 
cc reverend divine De. Field, now biſhop of Hereford, wrote 
cc verſes upon it; and theſe following were written by. Wilſon, 


% Ft Phœbum, caſtaſque dates, Fairfaxe, forores | 
« Salfa verecundo verba lepore loqu, 

« Ulla nec in toto prurit laſcivia libro, 7 35 
Pagina non minus eſt quam tibi vita proba.” e 
Chaſte is thy Muſe as is a veſtal nun, „„ 

And thy Apollo ſpotleſs as the ſun, 
No wanton thought-betray'd by word or books 
As blameleſs is thy liſe, as is thy book. 


2 But the book itſelf, and the biſhop' 8 3 periſbed i in 


/ 


c burnt, and with it part of the duke's lodgings where the 
* book was; but, with my father's help, 1 recovered them 
, out of his looſe papers, &c.” 


better proofs of his learning and judgement, in the controverſy 
ji of religion with the church' o Rome, all correcthy written 
W with his own hand. 

| There was one John Dorrell, a Romiſh rieſt of no or- 
i] dinary fame, then a priſoner in the caſtle of York: between 
| them there paſſed ſeveral letters, on ſeveral ſubjeQs, as the 


ubli 
. 4 The e ee | Dodfworth, in his manuſcript 
il | book, which he calls . Sancti et Scriptores Ebor,” JO, him 
= ' character: © Edward Tante of Fuyſton, eſq̃. in the foreſt 


above all other Engliſh poetry ; a king C Chatles, in the time : 


* 4 bucolics were written in the firſt year of the reign of king 


% Richmond and Lenox deſired a ſight of them, which why 5 


« Scoto-britannus : : N 


« in the fire, when "the, dr ee at Whitehall was 


"on ton foo So a4 + 4 


e "Theſe were his diverſions in his ſolitude; but he has left 


| 
= ge 8 PIETY pr oe gras &c. e deſerve to 
| - 


S 


45 of e brother of ſir homas lord Fairfax of | 


n] See Dr. ohnſor's crit de, at the end of his Life where 
E. r 5 5 of Wall, 1 


% Denton. 
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« Denton. He tranſlated Godfrey of Bullen out of Italian 
4c into Engliſh verſes; wrote the Hiſtory of Edward the Black 
«« Prince, and other witty eclogues not printed. He is ac- 
« counted a ſingular ſcholar, in all kind of learning, and yet 


C - 


<a 1035. oo, EEE LEE IG, 05 
«© He was very ſerviceable to his brother my lord Fairfax in 
the education of his children, the government of his family, 
and in all his affairs. The ſucceſs appeared in having all his 
children bred ſcholars, and well principled in religion and 
9 8 his houſe famed for hoſpitality, and his eſtate flou- 
on” e 


4 


„ What his JOG, Wn E45 by this character he 
gives of himſelf in his book called Demonology: For my- 
« ſelf, I am in religion neither a fantaſtic Puritan, nor a ſu- 
e perſtitious Papiſt; but ſo ſettled in conſcience, that I have 
„ the ſure ground of God's word to warrant all I believe, and 
« the commendable ordinances of our Engliſh church to ap- 
“ prove all I practiſe: in which courſe. I live a faithful chriſ- 
« tian, and an obedient ſubject, and ſo teach my family 
„ Theſe were the principles, and this the practice of the 
family, during the life of that noble lord Thomas, who died 
May 1, 1641, before the civil wars began in England, happily 
for himſelf, but not for the fami 77. 5 
„ His ſons were bred ſcholars: two of them took to the 
gown, one to the pulpit, the other to the bar: but a martial 
humour running in their veins, three of them were ſlain in the 
wars beyond ſea; two in the defence of Frankendale, the other 
at Montauban in France. I cannot mention the name of thoſe 
two brothers, my uncles William and John, without taking 
notice of the condoling letter, with the firſt news of their A 15 
ſent to their father, from Henry lord Clifford, the laſt earl o 


> 


Cumberland of that name [1], 


e 
[1] „Te my noble and worthy friend time to ſurvive the memory of them, as it 
_ fir Thomas Fairfax at Denton. is to reſtore again to life the noble execu- 


tioners. For with the loſs of eighty of 
our men, there were ſlain above 2000 of 
the braveſt Spaniards that Spinola left be- 


% I never took pen in hand with more 
grief, for though my letter be to comfort 


you, yet are the contents ſo ſad reports 
unto you of woe, declaring the death of 
your valiant and brave ſons in the Palati- 


nate, as I proteſt J ſigh from the bottom 


of my heart at every pauſe, not knowing 

how to comfort you, Laing fo troubled wi 

' grief myſelf, which makes me begin in 
: p fuſi * . 0 * &-Y > c 


e The brave ſalljes dut of Franken- 
dale were ſo often made with ſucceſs by 
_ them, that 1 think it as impoſſible for 


bind him in the Palatinate : and they ſtill 
defended the town till my lord Vere and 
count - Mansfield raiſed the fiege. But, 
alas! two or three days before the relief, 
your fon John was ſlain with ſome'fixteen 
more, ſurpriſed by the enemy upon the 

outwerks (in a dark night, th ſentinel 
giving no notice], who cut them to pieces 

when they had ſcorned to accept of the 

enemies offer of ſafety, if they would yield 
themſelves priſoners. 


e The brave captain William, 2 wy 


„% FALCONBERG. 


baniſhed into France. he fa 
mous Champagne, and arrived to very great perfection in cor- 
rectneſs of drawing. He was alſo a great proficient in engraving, 
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„ r, Edward Fairfax had ſeveral children, ee 


daughters. His eldeſt fon William was a ſcholar, of 


temper of his father, but more cynical. He tranſlated ©Di- 
« ogenes Laertius, the Lives of the old Philoſophers,” out of 


Greek into Engliſh. 


% Edward died ahout the year 1632, at his own houſe . 
called Newhall, in the pariſh\ of Fuyſton, between Denton 
and Knareſborough, and lies under a. marble ſtone; but de- 
ſerves a monument near Godfrey of Bullen in the Temple of 
Fernfalem.” jj ae he Len Pe W 
J FAFTHORNE (Wrririiam), an ingenious Engliſh painter, 
who flouriſhed. in the 17th century. After the civil wars broke 


out, he went into the army; when being taken priſoner in 


Bafing-houfe, and eqn: to take the oaths to Oliver, he was 
e ſtudied ſeveral years under the fa- 


as likewiſe in painting, eſpecially in miniature, of which there 
are many ſpecimens now extant in England. He died in Black- 
friars in 8 when he was near 75 years of age. He wrote 
a book, wr pon Drawin , Graving, and Etching,” for which 
he was celebrated by his friend Flatman the paet, in an elegy, 
which ends with theſe lines JJC. 
e So long as braſs, ſo long as books endure, 
So long as neat wrought preces, thou'rt ſecure, 
A“ Faithorne ſculpſit,” is a charm can fave 
From dull oblivion, and a gaping grave... 


_ William Faithorne the fon, who performed chiefly in mezz0- 


tinto, has often been confounded with his father, i 
FALCANDUS (Huco), a writer of Sicilian hiſtory in the 
22th century. He wrote the hiſtory of the calamities by which 


that country was afflicted for near 23 years, under William I, 
and II. His preface was written in the year 1166. He wrote 


che hiſtory of events of which he was himſelf: a witneſs, and 


is reckoned an author of merit, and good credit. The exact 
time of his death is not known. f „„ 

FaLCONEERG (MAxVY CouxrEss or), was the third 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, a lady of great beauty, but of 


informer tells me, two days after being from your valiant and Chriſtian ſelf; az 


In he trenches, bud bis thigh taken off you gave them, fo I now_beſeech you 


by a cannon ſhot, but lived a day and half make uſe of them, when God has taken 
alter, in which time he acted the part of them, bearing the blow with a Chriftian 
as good a Chriſtian, as he had before of a valour, which I pray may overcome the 
ſucceſsful commander; ſo as the happineſs great grief in lofing two ſuch incſtimable 


of his ſoul nnuſt pecefſarily extenuate the jewels, the honour of our times and king- 
loſs of his life, the one crowned with ho- dom. In this hearty prayer to you, and 


our, the other with eternal bleſſedaeſs. to God for you, I reſt your afflifted. and 


Their never dying virtues of valour faithful friend and ſeryant, 


and Chriſtianity. came to them by deſcent = | Ou Hzx. Cuyronpy,” | 
ma. FF | „5 
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Either of ers; accord 
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perti ol bn Wh thoſe in petticoats had bee 
hey reps Lie” HA ater,” After Richard 
ſho, 2s The Well knew, was never Si raps 

Sterted herſe 34 in fe, 0 Charles 1 
hand in his reftora- 


4 little 115 that g 


ark ge Concerning! 
N f biſtory of tt 


* Hin pwreck,” foutide 
5 15 in fly . Keg 


fats bin e 
N hie Failed; It wat in 7775 that he went out a yolunteer ir 
8 krigite feilt to tat Mei. Vaalittart, Sc Scrafton, a 
Ford, the or ſors appoitited to regulate our Katt 1 bdia A 
tlements; 3. Which veſſe}, aſter it had touched. at. he Cape 
Gobl Hap, wi tov r ttiore heard of. Befote his — 
Pidtiona a 


92215 brit 
than in wache 5 


wk 8 og 11 ich! 
; all toſs thar were ranting 
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Near 2 ** cceſsful 
that Hef hüfband was ſent to e | 


5 (Wi, an ingenious Scoutth, Aller, 
ante up to. London with A 9 4 


19 51 
to Frey 
85 


4 - of Soes CN * Mondi, 6, wi ith r 
| theſes, | 


in the reign of Theodoſius; was. à native of 1 
tanum, in Etruria. There'is ſtill extant by her, a a wE 


mother of three conſuls: and. with, e Proba, the wiſe, oF 


in folio,” He wrote. alſo on the cauſes of the German war | 
the e He Was diſtinguiſhed as 4 ſlateſ! man, = 


E Gf 1120, 8e l 5 e eee 
1 TERT{Mazino), 55 2 E e EL 
dt an atrocious defi ign of ſeiz You overnment,. ſa-as.ta.. 


well, that ſixteen of the conPirators. were ſeized at ance with 


of 80. © Four Hundred ror ere in the plot, were put, 


HOOP IO wen * e i. upbraided the aa 
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Nico 9080, 4 [Roman poete 
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Virgil, giving the ſacred [hiſtory from the creation to the de- 

luge; and the hiſtory of Chriſt, in verſes ſelected from that 

185 introduced og a few lines of her n. Authors have 
metitnes confounded: her with Anicia Falt onia. Proba, . the 


e a proconſul. r 
ALDA | A (Giovanni Barrisra), an "Italian: engraver + 
this century, ſome of whoſe etchings. in aquafortis, are-muc 
eſteemed by connoiſſeurs, © He: bliſhed. views of, the e! 
1 &c. of Rome, which are 5 7 val duabls le and cu- 


$5 FALETI e e 4 Og Sag 915 [ry | Hr 
century, a native of Savona, in the ſtate of Genes, He 2 
liſhed in 1557 a poem in Ottava rima, on the wars of 
in Flanders, and other miſcellanegus poems; and in 25 8, 
twelve of his orations were publiſhed at Venice by A 


under Charles | V. and ; AN Italian tranſlation of ee on 


orator, and an hiſtorian, as well as, a poet, and was deput 
5 0 an e to, Vente 8 e e Os. of Likes | 


K 


85 part of i Ge. - „ on Se be Pe 
177 and 180 A 1 ade 7 87 in 0 


izin 
render himſelf abſolute. He had 1 25 ormed. his plan for 
aſſaffi inating all the ſenators, when” his p lot was diſcovered bx 
one of his. accomplices. The fenate 38 their meafures a 19 


Falieti. They were bange and he was; beheaded at the age 


io death in various Ways. e cont} . who revealed the de- 7 
figh was ennobled,” 450 1 ar 'of ooo, cro "But 
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FA (P: vote a learned man, Was born in the iſle of 
Jerſey in 265 $ and ar ſourteen became à commoner of Exeter 

co" agen Oxtard * from hence he removed to St. Albah's 
halls and took is degrees in arts. Afterwards he went 
into orders;: tired to his native country, Where he was made 
e 88 Savjour's,/and was afterwards choſen deputy from 
the ſtates of that iſland to king William 3 ry. He 
publiſhed three ſermans; one preached at. St. Larp in i Jerkey, N 
in 4 another at WhitebalE i in 1694 and another before 
London int 695. He was the author alfo of, 

« An — the iſls of Jerſey, the greateſt of thoſe iſlands 
that are now the only remainder ee 'Englifh-dominions 
4 in Franes with'a new and a te ng ar gert 388 

} 0. 2 * Lo, 15 5 } 15 753 0 lte 18 Bey 5. ei 
nl AELOPIUS (Ganninz), 4 meſt celebrated phyi IE 
| a of Italy, was deſcended: from a noble family, arid 
8 Modena in 1490. He enjoyed a. ſtrong and vigorous 
5 contin en with vaſt abilities of mind, which CN 
; - intefiſe: application to: his ſtudies in Philoſo | 
105 went pd; cape wt \In'this laſt he:-miade-ſ, — 

verigs; an the reſt, that of the tubes 4 which the 
S won veg meer genres 
| wry then“ Fallopian Tubes. He travelled through the 
greateſt part of Furope, and agony ty. Wake . the moſt. 
bitraſe myſteries of nature. He yſic . 5 el 
ſucoeſs, and gained the un, Be pra the ableſt phy 
ciags.of his age He was made — anatomy at 55 
in the ear 1 548, then at Padua in the year 18 5 at which 
laſt place he died upon were 'of October, 13635 aged 12 — E 
| venly-two years.” ET Le of Bagels 
ths A by which be very kick diſti ingnilhed himſelf, 
* firſt publiſhed ſeparately, at the time they were arritten; 
afterward collfted and: printed with the title of, << Opera ö 
| una Omnia, tam Practica, quam 1 ica, in tres 
ce, 7 diſtributa,” They were pri inted at Venice in 1584, 
and 1 In. 1606 and at Franefort in * eum Operum Ap- 
„ pendice,” and in 1606, in folio. The firſt völume contains, 

« Inſtitutiones Anatomicæ. 2. < Obſervationes, Anato- 
| CALI 34 Obſervationes de Venis. 4.“ De partibus 
« fimilaribus humani :Corpenis,” F. « De Medieamentis Sim 
1 5 De mera bas” 1 primom 
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Arn {in Hig: . bb. 34-) ;and. [] His 
_ make him born in; „ 4 dead "in © In a vols. 1 


68 FAN NCOURT. 


% Dioſcoridis.“ 7. 60 ; Do Thermalibus _ libri le 


8. „ De:Metallis atque Foſſilibus libri duo.” 9. — 
1 dicamentis pui e eee ſimplicibus.” 10. Epiſtola ach 
« Mercurialem de ſparagis.” 'Fhe fecond 1 contains, 
1. * De Ulceribus et eorum eee de morbo Gallico: de 
«+ ulceribus ſingularum partium. „ 2. „ De Vulueribus in 
4 Getiere et Specie.” 3. Commentarius in -Hippocratis 
« Coi l orum de vulneribus capitis.” 4. De Cauteriis“ 
The third ee contains, 1. “De Tumoribus prater Na- 
< turam.” 2. Expoſitio in librum Galeni de Offibus.” 3. 
« De luxatis et fractis oſſibus. 4. 4 Methodus conſultandi.” * 

5. « De Compoſitione Medicamentorum L.“. 
FALS(Ra1MonD), a celebrated engraver of medals, He 
was born at Stockholm in 1658, but ſettled at Paris in 1683, 
re he obtained a high reputation, worked under Cheron 


meat to tür king, and had his diligence and ingenuity re- 


88 enſion of 1200 livres. He died at Berlin in 4275 „ 
| FALS ER (CrurrsTIAan);a celebrated Danifh eriticand 
rof F arr the exact time of whole bir: a8 
— — able to learn. His chief works, N are 
Al of a curious and intereſting nature; were publiſhed between 
the years 2717 and 1731. They are theſe: 1. 4 Supplemen- 


© tum Lingiz Latinz,” conſiſting of obſervations on Cella- 


rius edition of Faber; Flenfburg, 717. 4. Animadyer- 


© frones Epiſtolicz,” of a ſimilar nature, publiſhed at the 


fame place and time. 3. „ Quaſtiones Romanz,” containing 
3 of the literary hiſtory of the Romans, with' obſcure 
rake of eminent writers and works; Flenſburg, 17 by. 


WP Cogitationes Philologicz,” Lipſ. 1770. F 5. 4 


%: 4 Paneer icus de variarum gentium bidliothecis,” ibid. $20 
ha prima noctium Ripenſium, containing 3 


% A; Gel ; Hafniæ, 1721. . Amenitates ach ma. 


* cx,” Amſt. 1729-32, 3 vols. And, 9 © A'Danith tra 
T Jation of the fourteenth ſatire of Juvenal,“ Hafn. 17315 It in 


Ato, the reſt are 8vo. 


© FANCOURT Gens), a native of the Weſt of Eng- 


land, was, at the begi _ of the prefent century, paſtor of 


a congregation of Foal Diſſenters in 9 Where he 
had a number of pupils for near 20 years. Profeiſing & creed 5 


very different from the opinions of Calvin, as appears by his 
numerous publications (ral, he incurred the diſpleafure of the 


zealons Catviniſts, he Eſtabliſhment and the Diſſenters | 


iluſt.” Medic.)/ the of pe 


N fo to line 20 his 3 Herder only: r 
t they are miſtaken. ſtruc de Lu merited Gent. Mags 
Vener. Lib. —_— i Bag. of OE, ha 925 25 . 
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fl Nd m a 5 ettlement to the great metto- 
polis, where he acquited no new one as a teacher, Mr. Fan- 
court, 8 the year 1740 or 1745, eſtabliſhed the firſt;cireu- 
lating library for gentlemen and ladies, at à ſubſcription of a 
guinea a year for reading; but in 1748 extended it to la 
in all, for the purchaſe of a better library, half to. de E 
. the. time of ſubſcribing, the other half at the delivery of a 
new catalogue then in 3 reſs, and twelve-pence à quarter 
beſide, to N.. from Mic aclmas 1745, to the librarian. 
Subſoriptions were to be without further charge to the 
_ proprietors, but to pay only ſrom the time of ſubſeribing; out 
of which:quarterly payments were to be deducted the rent of 
the rooms to receive the books, and accommodate ſubſcribers, 
a ſalary to the librarian to keep an open account, and to circu- 
late the boalks; a ſtock to buy new.. books and duplicates as 
there was occaſion ; the expence of dau, Fog ogues 
drawing up writings for ſettling the truſt. is truſt was to 
be veſted in twelve or thirteen perſons choſen b ballot out of 
the body of proprietors; ani the propoſer, Mr. Fancourt 
: 2 2 2 be the dee cen mw, to continu fo s 
long as charged his office igence and ty. 
Every ſingle ſubſcription entitled the ſubſcriber to one — 
and one pamphlet at a time, to be changed ad libitum for 
others and kept ad libitum, if not wanted b —_ ſubſcribers. 
Mr. Fancourt advertiſed himſelf alſo in theſe propoſals as a 
teacher of Latin, to read, write, and ſpeak it wird ene in a 
year's time or leſs, at twelve guineas a year, one guinca 2 
month, or eee an hour, Allowing five or ſix hours in a 
week, The 8 bypercritic of Mr. Fancourt's deſign was 
the late Dr. C. Mortimer. Not to trace the poor librarian 
through every ſhifting of his quarters, he fixed at laſt at the 
corner of one of the ſtreets in the Strand; where encum+ 
dered with a helpleſs and ſick wife, turned out of {ſhion and 
out- planned by à variety of imitators, and entangled with 
4 vatiety of plans, not one of which could extricate him 
from perplexiues, this worthy man, Who may be ſaid to have 
firſt circulated knowledge among us, ſunk under «load of 
debt, unmerited reproach, and a failure af his fatulties, 


t on by the of ated” by Misſaftumes. 
His f y age, precipitated” by 


brary became the prope arg Hobo wore 
in hutnhle pave poverty to Bernsen, where fone f 
thren relie ved his neceffities; till he cloſed à liſe of u 


14 th year, June 8, 1768, As a though nei- 
t is now a Po nor paſtor of a London con- 


hair 
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egation, FER. Lf, $4 this article 8 
F pleaſure, When engaged to fluß tho wieur es 
which were occaſioned by accident; and he will ever regret how 
few imitators the manly eloquence and-yeaſoning: of l 1. n- 
- court dr in this giddy age 8 Tt $:94eth a 
 FANNIUS-{Catvs), the ſon of Marcus Benni; and - 
N of Lælius; wrote a hiſtory, of which Cicero ſays, that it 
was neither inelegant nor perfectly eloquent: yet it was extolled 
for its ſtrict veracity, and — the honour of badge itomized b 
M. Brutus. He wrote alſo Annals, the eighth book of hien 
_ uoted by Priſcian, and others by different writers,” He Was 
couſin ta C. Fannius Strabo, who was conful with Do- 
"I A. C. 121, and grandſon to C. Fannius Strabo, au- 
thore of the Fannian law, one of the earlieſt ſumptuary laws, 
which was paſſed in his conſulſhip, R. C. 161. Fannins wrote 
bis hiſtory in his youth, when he Emes in Africa under Scipio 
Emilianus, and in Spain under Fabius Max. Servilianus:” fie | 
was not on the beſt terms with his father-in-law; becauſe he 
had preferred L. Sczvola, the huſband of an; elder" daughter, 
in an election for the college of augurs: yet by his reeom- 
mendation he became a ſtudent under Panetiu s 
FANNIUS (QYARA Tus), a bad poet in the richs of Ad- 
guſta whoſe vanity induced him to ſend his work s, and a 
re of himſelf, to one of the public libraries, and Mak ft. 
—. by its reception. as Horace tells us; which is almoſt all 
we know of him, except that the old ſcholiaſt inentions 4 fatite 
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as one of bis performances. ” 9155 
FANNIU e oE another Roca Picot, wh fow- 
chad in the reign of Trajan, and was a friend of the younger 
Pliny. From the account of him given by that author, he ſeems 
to have been an advocate in much buſineſs. He wrote, how. 
ever, three books, relating the deaths of thoſe who were rar | 
executed or baniſhed by order of Nero; and was preparing 
others, when his progreſs was interce ted by a. Fling : 
laments him as a man he loved, as po liſhed, and eloquent; na- 
turally acute, improved by hint 205 ſtored with various 
learning. His three books, he adds, were written in a mid- 
dle ſtyle, between hiſtory and colloquial narration, in pure la- 
tinity, and containing ſtrong marks of penetration and dil. 
gence. His death was ſudden. | ent 
F FANSHAW (Six RIchAxp), an Engliſh e Ku 
1 _—_ for his embaſſies: and writings, 'deſcended from an an- 
cient family at'Fanſhaw-gate in Derbyſhire, was the tenth ſon 
of Sir Henry Fanſhaw, of Ware- Park in Hertfordſhire, Where 
it is ſuppoſed he was born about 160%. He received the ru- 
diments of his education from the famous Thomas Farnaby; 
| W eee, Ms” be gr in pak W oe Cam- 
; | | F - bridge, 
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Hi ge be We Jeg ao” e into Foreign countries, 

5 W e e He diſtinguiſhed 

Er Ok 6 early Chat, in 55 "he Was taken into the employ- 

ments of ſtate = Thats andthen ſent. reſident to the court 

"of Spain; 'wheyce being e in 164, he adhered to the 

al intere and Was 17 41 ed in the. moſt important mat- 

ters. In 1644, attending Wk "at Oxford, be had the 
Fe in | 4 81 do 


or of the 7 715 . conferred. upon bim; and 
bein now grown eminent for. bes excellent. abilities and. learn- 
ng Was a ſecretary to Cigrles 1 5 15 W whom 
| hes ee into the Weſtern 1575 „ and thence 
into the iſles of Scilly and Jeri 50 Th 1648, he; was, made 
"treaſurer of the navy "under Were he e bf. prince Rupert, 
which he managed till 16 1650 when he 94 5 5 a baronet 
-by Charles II. and ſent * Envoy, extraordi o the court of 
Spain, Being recalled 585 £6 1 55 e Sue there in 
A ay be 8755 etary of ſtate, ug e of all 
gh, he 10 took, COVENANT or 
; 10 Ret He afterwards DF his .ma majeſty to Wor- 
9 ing taken Tiſoner i in 1915 battle there of 1651, 
"he was jane being to.cloſe ' cuſtody. 1 in London; z, where conti- 
 'nuin till "he had contracted A very fange rous illneſs, he had 
the lib rty allowed him, upon bail;given, to go any where for 
"the me he of his health, by prod he ſtirred. not five miles 
from the place, without' leave. of the parliament... During 
theſe, and other ſeaſons of leiſure, he 1 Wrote various poerns, and 
made ſeveral tranſlations, of Which 15 e wal | de given 
below. ; 3 Sat? 

F ebruary 1659, he repaired 65 the king at Bede, who 
knig hted him the April following. Upon his: \majeſty's reſto. 
dn” it was 5885 ed from his great ſervices, and the 
the king had for him, that he would have been made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate: but at that Period there, were ſo. many people's 
merits'to reward, and fo great. a clamour for preferment, that 
Sir Richard was Uiſappointed, but had the place of maſter of 
requeſts conferzed upon him, a ſtation in t ofe times of con- 
ſiderzble profit. On account of his W 0 e he 

e Was alſo made ſecretary for that ngu 

bein pn the burgeſſes for the uniyerſit ity of. 8 ; 

was a privy counſellor of Ireland; and having, by =. | 

reſi 92 05 . . himſelf. bog public em- 
b ment, was fent envoy extraordina % Portu With 
ay tant commiſſion 'to, * e which fo Was to 
make uſe of as occaſion: (howld' req * Shortly after, he was 
f a Aeg ar to, that court where he negatiated the 
8 "maſter and the  ipfanta donna Catherina. 


an 


He's land ar the end of the ſame year : but 
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baſlador to that court; and wh 


of his queen, daughter of the ethperor erdinand 9 


5 15 ae 


ee 8 R 1 
* 


we are afured by Wood, tha, in 1662 4 NOOR 2 
Fan to the ſatisfaction of hy ft being recalled i 
ke was fworn one of his 6 ſty's p council. 
In the beginning of 1664, he 2 ent ambaſſador to Phitip 
the TVth of Spain, and art ved. in Feb. at Cadiz, Where a 
met with 2 ee and unexpected 9 
was received with ſome circumſtances e one 
bet a+ from one of his letters, that this diſti ee 
Was paid him, not only on his own, but. on Ns maſter's ac- 


' count: and from. another, that this peculiar honour W rom 


the ex pectation that Tangier! and Jamaica. were to be 


to Spain by England, w ich . his arrival 0 he 


impatient] 1 G for, and ſo magni ficently cel e beat! 
Trig Hs Nap at this court Phi Fit died, Sept. 1666, leaving 
His fon Charles an infant, and his dominions under the 7 


Richard, taking the advantage of this re . br { 
ing hand to a pedce with Spain; that country being ſuffi ol 
tired and weakened with a war of 9 Sar, -five_ years for the 
recovery of Porivedt, whic had been diſmembered from t 


miſh crown in 1640. treaty of was ſigned 3 
ng Dec. 6, 19805 and is to be 1 5 Hh ar 
of Adlington's letters. Ia January. fall. "Fl Sir 5 


took a Journey into Portugal; with 17 no doubt, of bring 


ing about an accommodation between that crawn 71 Shin 
but this was' _ effected till 1667, by. 
tannic maje | 

Having fu filled his commiſſion, he 


F x2: 83 Le Y ? 


to return. 


10 England; when, June 4, 1666, 8 rede Madrid 
with a violent fever, which put an end to his life on a rhth.. 


His body being embalmed was conveyed. by lan 
and: ſo to Tondba; e being CAA WF 110 chur 


in Hertfvrd, it was de ſited in the vault of th fn let "ag 


till May 1671; and then removed to a new vault, 
* for his family, in the pariſh, church of Ware. Bp bis 
Natz daughter of Sir 0 bn Harriſon of Balls, he. 
ſoas and eight daugh nes whereof only one ſon and fou 
ters ſurvived him. author of 1 account. o 1 
ted e &. Gays, that © he was, remar fs, PUR 
ings ad gra = , and piety ; and al 
WER ol 34 xing in p 


his Brie 
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the litera : 3> An Engl Y Englih yy every nn 
25 e Fai . 
rity Guarinie 1 . A * from 


thful Shepherd,” wuite 
into 


Latin yerle of cc, ( The Faichful n 2 
| Flaygher, nt. —— — 
=o of, «6 " 2 ö — 25 — | 
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y Antonio wn,” Flirt e. 
2 in ny 3 


ee 1 I 


TI 
genious 


1 — . 
a that was nos the. e. Ee . 
v6 EY which was- de . = : 
laudad by: ſome of 8 5 
blen "I * ate — — ·᷑„ can | 
« aew nobler wa pu 
* To make.tmnſiations — 
2 1 112 2 


jag Franciſcan. : 
wa borw-atcT rapyai; ip-Micil 
at ae kn His works works are 
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ſecurity:oritof France: He retired to Straſbiitg, *w! 
and n was me tg, him às a brother; and he was: 
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being inclined to the reformed reli jon; invited : to 


as ſuch by Zwinglius at Zurich, by Haller at Berne, ant 


ported by the duke of Wittenberg, who was lörd of that 


Alias of religion 4d Nontbeliand, In WII deſign e . 


place; and he ſuoceeded in it moſt happily. He was a man 6 
a moſt fiery zeal, which however he tempered a little, by the 
advice of Oecolampadius. Once on a proceſſion-day, h. 


as * 


nd Once © Wel 1 
pulled out of the prieſt's hand the image of St. Anton), and 
threw it from a bridge into the river: it is a wonder he was 


not torn to pieces by the mob. Eraſmus by no means liked 
Farel's temper, as appears from what he wrote of him to the 
official of Beſancon. Vou have,“ ſays he, „ in your neigh- 
, bourhood the new evangeliſt Farel; than whom 1 never as 

<< 2 man more falſe, more virulent, more ſeditious. He has 
given a frightful character of him elſewhere: but he thought 


Farel had abuſed him in ſome of his "rich and ere fore 


is not to be altogether believed in every thing he ſays of him. 
In 1528, he the ſame ſucceſs in promoting the reform- 


ation in the city of Aigle, and ſoon after in the bailiwick of 


Morat. He went afterwards to Neufchatel in 1 529, and a 
puted againſt'the Roman catholic party. with ſo much ſtrength, 


that this city embraced the reformed religion, and eſtabliſhed it 


entirely Nov. 4, 1530. He was ſent a deputy to the ſynod ef 
Waldenſis, held in the valley of Angrogne. Hence he went 
to Geneva, where he laboured againſt popery : but the grand 
vicar and the other clergy reſiſted him with ſo much fury, that 
he was obliged to retire. He was called back in 1534 by the 
inhabitants, who had renounced the Roman catholic religion; 
and was the chief perſon that procured the perfect abolition of 
it the next year. He was baniſned from Geneva with Calvin in 
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1538, and. retired to Baſil, and : afterwards to Neuſchatel, 
1 io 4 bo gn n heth Hog 07 01 
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| where, there was. robability of a large evar 
— veſt. to + 8 8 to Metz, wehe: 2 ouſand;dif- 
: fculties to encounter; and was obliged-to retire: into the abbey 
f of Gortze, Where the count of F ee protected. >; 
"the new roar rts;. But they could not ee N 
* for they were beſieged in-the abbey, and oblige 10 _ 


it f „ after a capitulation. Farel very 


"though ſtrict ſearch was made after him, having been 2 in 2 
cart among the, ſick and infirm. ; He took upon him his former 
functions of a: miniſter | 85 Neu chately whence he Sooke pay 


pily eſcaped, 


and then a Journey to Geneya. When be EW: . 

1553, he was preſent at Servetus's execution, £ 

to Gerieva in 1564, to take his; 05 leave of 95 vin, ch m_ 

 dangerouſl ill. He took a. ſecond: e Lark + in 

being inyited th ae Hock, 10 10 and fee. the: 415 

of the feed'w ich he had f. 92 n in their h carts. He. re rned to 

. and died there 77 13, in the ſame. year. 
= married at tlie age of {ixty-nine,' and left a ſong who 

fu ved Em but three Je Though he, was far better qua- 

 lified to preach than to write / books, yet he was the-author of 

ſome few publications. The difficultics this miniſter. .under- 

went in promoting the reformation, and the courage he ſhewed 

in har a (eco are kph incredible. He was obo ſur- 


3 of that Tiſing e e Was — to * | 
count d'Harcourt, a tiend of Vaug 92 72 
ingenious men, but himſelf a jive. indifferent . dell in in 
proſe and verſe. He had the credit of being a bon vivant, more, 
perhaps, from his looks chan his OS, 1 1 75 den in 
1600, and died in 1645. : | 
FARIA (EMMANUEL DE Sobs A), a Portugue ere kni ;ht, 
Was born i in 1590 of a godly: family z. and being owns rn 
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26 \ FARFNATo. 


A L. ages fr. * e tf marquis 
de Caſtel Noch 925 1 75 went ambaſſador to Rome in the time 
-of Urban VIII. d gained the eſteem of all the learned, 
- who frequented. og court of that pomiff. Leo Allatius has 
mentioned him with honour. He died at Madrid in 1650; 
" ahd, ke many. others who have, dey Fate their, lives to. letters, 
is ſaid to have bro] fo neglige ent of his fortune, as to haye 
451 | He 'is the author of ſeveral works in 
proſe : 404 is remarkable for having preferred t the 
4 10 Fils Portugeſe, though the latter was his native 
"His poems have been collected into ſeven volumes, 
S of F which. were not ublithed till after his death. 
ſtyle is manly, vi igorous, 1 vous: and he every where flew 
mch genius Ya 700 ent. 5 wrote 2, « Moral 1. 
4 lf es A e Conimetitaries. upon 
© of Camoens.” A biſtory of Portugal. to the n 85 
ac Henry the Sedin. wk. Go Portugeſe Europe Af, Woes, 
. © Ad merica, or a hi 0 of their Gonna ns in al 
parts, publiſhed after his death. He had ſome. Fall wi 
oy a philoſophical ye of dreſs, and was of .a 
Fever and independent furn, but ſociable and lively with his 


frien 
"FARINACCIO (Prosrrn), « biste Tralian; . 
born at Rome in 1554, died in 1618. His works, which 
amount to the quantity of thirteen. folio volumes, are much 
efteemed in his own country, but are chiefly on ſubjects of law 
as then eftabliſhed at Rome. 
'FARINATO Auf, an Italian painter, was born at 
Vervin x 22; his mother dying in labour of wy He was a 
diſciple of Nicolo Golfino, and an admirable deſigner, But not 
altogether fo happy in kis colouring: though t 7 is a piece 
of The ainting in St. George” s church at Verona, ſo we 
in both parts, that it does not ſeem. * to one af 
Paul Veroneſe, which is placed next to it. He was famous 
affo for being an excellent ſwordſman, and a yery go * . 
He had conſiderable Knowledge in ſculpture 
falfy that part of it which relates 10 forti hen gy 
moments are faid to have been remarkable as his firſt, 
on account of the death of his neareſt relation. He lay upon 
his deatfi-bed in 1666; and by wit, who was ſick in the 


fame room, Hearin . im, 
4. Sie wou bear ; 1 77 At Au = 
| EA CES ame' nl 8 80 


42 8 + FAY 
—ͤ«ĩ—ÜQ 


NELLI. See Bkosen I. 


beter „ 
| FARING- B 


<a of 3 w 


Ae = entering into_onlers, he became e 
preacher in thoſe parts, an eminent tutor in the coll 


pg 1658, his executors put hes in 1663, a ſecond folie 
volume 


| but continued there only a ſhort time; ſor, being f 


EE cor le , oth de, 


FARNABY, „ 


| FARINGDON 1 an 
derte „ Fo. 2 ſcholar of 


at Sunnin m 
3 50 1 in R and Telecked fellow in . 
yan, > bog he took 2 rs, te ec 5 


8 Wood ſays, an example fit to be 1 by all, 


being then bachelor of 2 made vicar of — — 
Maidenhead in Berks, and reader in the 
king's chapel at Windſor. firſt of theſe 
places, though not without ſome . cill after the ag 
commotions out; and then he 
with his wife kt to. 15 
neat ſtarving length Si# J. 


London, related to arch thop 


e wi 2 e ad 

165%, he 1 fol | . 
e to His vn jg <'as a Witneſſe or ma- 
«« nifeſto,”. fays he 5 him, “of my ep apprehenſion of 
« your many noble favours, and great charity to me and mine, 
««- when the ſharpneſſe' of the weather, and the roughneſſe of 
© the tienes, þ 4 blown all from us, and well, | left us 


" Afi r his death, which happened at his houſe in Millet, 


'olume of His fermons 8 , and a third in 1672, 
of the liſe of John HH e friend 
1 ut 5 memorials have never. n to 
ARNABY  (Thowas), an eminent g and 
ee 
nter andſon 47. | nerd | 
in Co wall. Ie was born in London abont Make 
a ſetvitor of Merton-collegs in Oxford in 159: 


to 
his ion — 1 count „he went into Spai „an 
was for 5 ey. educated ugh in a college b — 


| the Jeſyits, He was orig by of foreign ex en; fer lie 


t grandfather, the father of the mayor of Truro, Was an 
Fo ag muſician. King weary, at leng! plas of the ſevere —— 
pline of the Jefuits, he ao to leave them; aud w 


9 e Ow 2 Sir W dae in W 
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and from whom Woot! received theſe memoirs of his life 


4 ” - = * 
8 >; 58 # 


| 2 . 


SAY HECK? bk 
voyage in t being in ſome 3 ith the 8 4 
afterwards 200 as ge in the Low Countries; but bei 
reduced to great neceſſi 72 he landed in Cornwall; at ck 
time, ſays * 00d, « his diſtreſſes made him ſtoop ſo ow, as to 
ee be an abcdatian, and ſeveral were taught their E ooks 
«by him.“ At length, he ſettled. at Martock in Semerſetſhire, 


and tavght-4 grammar-ſchool there with good ſucceſs. . He af 
| terwards removed to London, and 5 himſelf to the at 


| ildren, which p EE 
ith 4 de 1 075 Bs be number 8 bie 975 


44 


— 5 LE When the e was u 5 that hear, 


js rel 


Was. 
ed in. Soho bes 1 e carried on ig, be Fa in- 


was. likewiſe Jebared 1 in the, houſe, of. 1 Whether 


reject 
Was removed t6 Eh -houſe 3 in 1 gd 15 e 


SS IE, 


6; <P. M. Viet | Ornarifſimi 3 3 e 
olim Regiz Reique Publicz ſed Literariæ vindicis acerrimi,“ 
He: was twice married, and had children by both his Wies. 
His firſt wife was a gentleman)” 8. daughter! in Cornwall, F 
whom he had à ſon, Who was a captain in Charles the Firſts 
army, and inherited his eſtate in Suſſex ; . where he lived in 

good eſteem; and died about 1673. His ſecond, , was the 
ter of Howſon biſhop of Durham, by whom "Ge had ſeveral 
children: one named F rancis, Who inherited his eſtate 1 in Kent, 


Farnaby's works are, 1. © Notz ad Juvenalis et Perſii 


« tiras, 1012.” He dedicated this to prince Henrys James 


the Firſt's eldeſt ſon; and, when he preſented” it, was: very, 


kindly received by the prince, who in ſome" meaſure: even ; 
commanded him to write ſuch commentaries on all the Latin 
Poets. He was fo vexed at the cenſures of ſome c critics, that 

. he 


— 
* 


e ms be a Ws wp ge 


cc 


47 


11 A R N ES EI. 79 
he re „tough a his own inclination, to diſcontinue 
that kind of labour. However, he afterwards altered his:refo- 
Fg 1 1. 2. %% Notæ ad: — 2 tias, 2 
Ben Jonſon had written epigrams, by ee panegyric, upon 
his notes of Juvenal and Perdus: and Seca was uſhered 4 
in with commendatory verſes by Daniel. Heinſius and others. 
2 ; 5 Bir eee, pigrammata, 1615. 4. Notz ad 

Lucani Pharſalia, 267 85 To whidle are prefixed, commen- 

22 45 verſes in eie, Selden. 5.“ Index Rhetoricus 
lis accommodatus, 1625. Afterwards were added to 

it, Formulæ Oratoriz et Inden Poeticus. In the preface 
io thin ene | us; that he had; publiſhed about 0 
chis name, his ſcheme “ of ropesy * 
which meeting wit 1 and being claimed by a certain 
pla iary, put him upon. compo 1 ndex Rhetoricus. M. 
= has paſſed» een 6 dgment, upon it; and father 
Vavaſſor, though he reckons Farnaby's; Latin to be ſome- 
times exceptionable, allows him to be a d igent and learned 
writer. 6: ( Florilegium Epigrammatum Stæccrunt, corum- 
«que Latino: verſu a variis-redditorum, 1629. %%% Note 
« ad Virgilium, 1634. 8. „ Syſtema Grammaticum, 1641. 
King Charles I. ordered him to write a Latin grammar, ſor 
the 15 of 2 the wane * that which! — 
2 which a great many o been 

rt: was t ee and this we ſuppoſe to be it r]. 

4% Notæ in Ovidii Metamorphoſes. 10, Phraſeologia 
4 Anglo: Latina. I. 4 Tabula Grrer Lingur. 18. Syn- 
© taxis,” 13. „Notæ in Terentium.” e had finiſhed his 

OT, 2 to almoſt the en! of the fourth 


$287 I, 


cently. was: the ſon of . pope: Pant: 111.87 a 3 marriage, | 


contracted before he became a cardinal. The pope conſerred 
theſe duichies him ſubject to an acknowledgment of 80 
crowns to the holy ſee. But the duke- irritated: his ſuhjects 
againſt him by his debaucheries, and his tyranny), and was aſ- 


laſnate at. Flacentia i un 1547, after having WOO his dignity 4 
1 runs. Bett. ad We F 


7. 33. N 
not 4 uh 6 Md pop elan Pe] | only 


emi wo year. Hi . 


As uren known by the wes of err 
Kr ed by hie ments and his virtues, Was 
— the „ born in 13e, long before His 
father was advanced to the d edont, He was" erented biſhop 
F fourteen years vid, and 
was ſuoceſlively advanced to other Se 9 2, ben Ne was 
rr fald; unt * I all 
6 its members reſembled ee wee e the lt x1 

. quſt aſſembly in the ang grandficher; Paul III. 


advanced him de the EE Tet: 


eee — 3 477 . 
means: In 1573; he fu 04 Do John of Auſtria, 4 
vernor of the Lo Countrivs, but e e 
counſels, could ir wane Holland te Spain. He'was afterwards 


irs, oo pg by Philip at Nen IV. in France; but wat 
| 3 Ba entered Franee a 
| — when Henry 


was TE ws 5 he bete re. 

__evived 2 ound of hieb he died ut 
FARNEWORTH: (Kurts), ee by. Lg 
5 was bted 


dome capital authors; was bern (as 
in Derbyſhire, where his father was apy 952-5 

firſt at raid ſchoel under My. Winam Nur & Cele- 

brated maſter, and after wars removed to Eton. He wis ad 
N — 2 Jeſus college, Cambridge; and matriculated Der. 17, 
In 1762, he was preſented by Dr. Jathes Yorke; dean 
of 2 to the Ng of Carſington in Devbyfh e * 


——— 5 ＋ N 
lications were, 1. e life of Pope Situs 
5 Zee lab of Greg6rio Leu, Ne e 12 
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FARQUHAR 
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_ FARQUHAR. (Geor6s), an ingenious comic writer, was. 


the ſon of a clergyman in Ireland, and born at Londonderry 4 
A 1 bn, FO: CH iT art: ities” . blidd bs ] 
1678 Ca]. There he received the rudiments, of education, and 
diſcovered a genius early devoted to the muſes. | When e Was 
very young, he gaye ſpecimens of his poetry; and diſcovered 
a force of thinking, and turn of expreſſion, much beyond his 
years. His parents, having a numerous iſſue, could beſtow. on 
im no other fortune than a liberal and polite education: there- 
fore, When he, was qualified for the univerſity, he was ſent to 
Trigity-callegs, in Dublin [s]. This was in 1694. He made 


great progrefs in his ſtudies, and acquired à conſiderable . 
tation: hut his gay and volatile diſpoſition could not long reliſh 
the gravity and retirement of a college life; and therefore, 
ſoon. quitting. it, he betook himſelf to the diverſions of the 
ſtage, and got admitted into the company of the Dublin theatre. 
He had the advantage of a good perſon, and was well received. 
as an actor, though his voice was ſomewhat weak: for which 
reaſon he was reſolved to continue on the ſtage, till fomething | 
better ſhould offer. But his reſolution was ſoon broken by an 
accident, whereby he was near turning a feigned tragedy into a 
real one: for being to play the part of Guyomar, who Kills 


; Vaſquez, in Dryden's Indian Emperor, and forgetting ta 
; exchange! his ſword for a foil, in the 17 he wounded 
N his brother tragedian, who. repreſented ſquez, very danger- 
3 ouſly ; and though the wound did not prove mortal, y the was 
g 
a 
- 


the ſtage. ;. FO in” 8 a OL ne OR 1 FF 
oon after this, having now no inducement to remain at 
Dublin, he went to London. After his arrival there, which 
was in 1696, the celebrated actor Wilks ceaſed not to ſolicit 
| 8 upon him to Write a play: for 


ſo ſhocked at it, that he determined never more 10 appear on 
| « ET) FORE 22 a 


him, till he 


is humour and abilities, affixed him, that 


; Wilks, knowing his humour and abilitic | hi 

* he was conſidered by all in a_ higher light than an actor; and 
1 as fitter to furniſh compoſitions for the ſtage, than to echo thoſe 
7 of other writers upon it. But he was yet more ſubſtantially 
in invited by a genteel accommodation, which ſuffered him to 
ut exerciſe his genius at leiſure : for the earl of Orrery, who 
2 was a patron as well as a maſter of letters, conferred-a Heute- 
ed nant's commiſſion upon him in his on regiment in Ireland, 
ls which Farquhar held ſeveral years, and behaved himfelf well 
1's as an officer, giving ſeveral proofs both of courage and con- 
on 

* 


duct. In 1698, his firſt comedy, called Love in a Bottle, 


* * 2 


appeared on the ſtage ; and for its ſprightly fog \ Vilks ha 
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ſcenes, was well received by the a , though Wilks had 
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15 Pakt in . r de atis 48 bebe ember, thilt the year 
er, 01H 525 partly pon his judg emen and recom- 
nenda fon, Aamftted 90 e dl e ee ; 1 me weiße chen ſirteen 


fe, fs. 

iN 9 5 oh "oy „et Cviipt, ory Trip to tlie 
be pe pon the age, it e e Job 9 Rome, 
och Peony. of all. countries Racked i Wk ardons or 


amy uſerien T the Character 5 ildalr, our Au- 
05 r drey 15 ay d ind. ary 40 race he to Wilks's talents, 
nd o ind d by geſttire and viva of 85 _ Wig 


STE en ed A Net 487 den repotstion 25 fe poet. 
te end 0 this year, we meet with him in fan, oda 
po bn Nie military Jaty : and he has given a very facetiotis de- 
Reo tion ft 1 places and peo le, in wo of his letters, dated 
from 'the 145 from Leyden: in 4 third, dated from 
the Hague, h Ie very often relates 0 merry he was 
there, af a e made by the earl of Weſtmorland 3 while not 
_ only Rinalelf, t king William, and others of his Tubj jects, 
were detained here by a violent ſtorm. There is allo khong 
kis poems, an ingenious copy of. yerſes to his \miltteſs $ Hipon the 
fame fabj ject; w Which miſtreſs f is ſuppoſed to o bh; ve Len Mrs. 
Oldfield, eg he firſt: 0 rg R to e, on per- 
ceiving ber ſtrong talept for it. In 1701, he was a ip ectator, 
H not a ,mourher; at rye en's funeral; but e deſcription he 
115 give 07905 it in one of his letters, is not much calculated to 

rrow. | | 


inſ | 
9 5 guraged by the prodigious fucceſs of his laſt phy, Fe 


= e de it, in 1701, in his cotnedy. called,“ Sir 


dair, er he Se quel of the Trip to the Jibjlee:” 

in "Har Gagen 4 ot Waigel as much ebenes, and was 
5 greaſe Kh Þ ber park, as \ Iks Was 1. in Bis. In 1 02, 
har Ty 465 Nate anies, or collection of Poems, et- 


5 an Ee which contain a "variety of humourous 
15 e BH A ROOM It i is ſaid, vo ſome of the let- 


4 _ WR copies re furbed' toh im, at his r. 
by VIS. C 100 here is at he end of them an 
E 1 Ps | 1945 Adi agi upon. Comedy „ In Nen . 


« the 1 8 70 hg” There is one among the letters, which 
he calls, icture, containing a "deſcription. : and cha- 
racter; of. hin elf, which begins thus: My outſide is neither 


*, | 81 nor 1 00 1 5 my Creator r made it; and the piece 
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pointed. The lady had fallen in love with him, and 
was her paſſion, Mid ſhe fefolved to have him at any rate : and 


| next comedy, named 


life, "the? 
and the behaviour of the officers towards the milk-maids- and 


FF 


: is E . 
* * 8 — | 


7, Is 2 ne — in 
4 black. n ſhort; my conicun is very-{plenetic and very 
% amorous,” both which 1 endeavour to hide; deft the form&r 

«ſhould offend others, and the: latter incommode myſelf: and : 
4e my reaſon is ſo vigilant in reſtraining theſe two ili 
« hat I am taken for àn eaſy-natured man by my own ſex, a 
« an ill-natured clown by Yours. —I have very little eſtate, but 
«ut what lies under the circurnference of my hat; and ſhould 
4 Il by misfortune come to loſe my head, I ſhould not.be-warth - 
„ groat. But 1 dught to tha providence, that I can dy 
4 three hours ſtudy live one and twenty, with ſatisfaction to 
858 myſelf; and contribute to the maintenance of more families, 
than ſome, wo — thouſands a year,” This, —_ not 

all, * e pecimen. i 
| 1703, h _— out another Lively comedy. called 4 The 
66 Lecce nt, or, to win him :” but now the faſhion 
had begun to turn * cw #: Italian and French operas, and 


ai their b. 


this comed y therefore was received more coldly than the former, 
though not at all inferior to them in merit. Farquhar was 


married this: Var, and, as was at firſt reported, to a great for- 
tune; which indeed he expected, but was miſerab ee * 
violent 


as ſhe knew he was töo much diſſipated to fall in love, or $0 
think of matrimony, unleſs ara was annexed to it, the 
firſt cauſed 4 report to be ſprea of hes being a great fortune, 
and then had him given to ma that- he was in love with 


him. He married her: and though he found himſelf deceived, 
his circumſtances embarraſſed, and his family increaſing, the 
never once upbraided her for the impoſition, but behaved:to 
her with alt ie, belieney ne" tenderneſs of an indulgent: thuſ- 


band. 

Very earh 15 1704, a faite called, The Stage- ecach, ”; 
the ee of 'which he was jointhy concerned with — 
' other," made its firſt ap nce, and was well received. His 

7 he T Twin-Riyals,“ was played in 17065: 
and in 1706, "his comedy, called“ The Recruiting Officer.” 
He dedicated” this . wo "all friends round the Wrekin, a 
noted Hill near Shrewſbury,” where he had been to reoruit 
"for his, company ; ; and where, from his obſervations on country 
anner in which ſerjeants inveigls lows co entift, 


country girls, whom they ſeldom fail to ge baue he collected 
"matter fufficient to form à comedy; in which he was ſo ſue- 
ceſsful, that even now it brings Fall hou es. His laſt” Comedy 
Was [<< The Beaux's Stratagem,” of Which he did not live to 


e the full ſucceſs. Hie ha -unhappily-oppteſled gear 
2 ts: 


debts: and this bbliged him to make application to à cour- 


diet, who had formerly made him many profeſſions of friend- 
hip. His pretended patron adviſed him to convert his com- 


_ haiflion into the money he wanted, and pledged. his honour that 
in a ſhort time he would provide him another. This circum- 
ſtance appearing favourable, and unable to bear the thoughts 
of want, he ſold his commiſſion: but when he renewed his 
application, and repreſented his diſtreſſed ſituation, his noble 
patron had forgot His promiſe, or rather, perhaps, had never 
the leaſt intention to fulfil it. This diſtracting e 
ment ſo; preyed upon his miud, that it carried him off this 
. worldly theatre, while his laſt. play was in the height of its 
/ ſucceſs at Drury-lane. His death happened in April, 170), 
before he was thirty years of age. ns 
Aſter his death, the following letter to Mr. Wilks was found 


among his papers: ©. Dear Bob, I have not any thing to leave 


<<; thee to perpetuate my memory ee helpleſs girls; look 
ec upon them ſometimes, and think of him that was to 1 7 
e laſt moment of his life, thine, George . Farquhar,” It 
would not be doing juſtice to Mr. Wilks to conceal that this 
recommendation, which reſembled the celebrated teſtament of 
- Eudamidas, was duly regarded by him; and that when they 
became of an age to be put out into the world in buſineſs, he 
procured a benefit for each of them, to ſupply the neceſſary 
3220 ᷑ b mnmitirnie ds 
The ſucceſs of Farquhar's comedies, is ſaid, in general, far 
to have exceeded his own expectations; and of his merits as 
a writer, various opinions have been .entertained. It may be 
aid, however, that he was uſually happy in the choice of his 
ſubjects, and adorned them with a great variety of characters 
Anf. incidents; that his ſtyle is Pure, and unafſeted; his wit 
natural, and flowing; and his plots generally well contrived. 
Licentiouſneſs has been juſtly objected to his comedies; but 
- that was the fault of his time, in which he was by no means 
the worſt offender. He ſeems on the whole to have poſſeſſed 
a genius 3 rather than elevated or extenſive, fertile rather 
than ſolid. His characters are natural, yet not marked with 
peculiar h nor coloured with much art. But his pro- 
ductions are ſo W. 
one through'eight editions; and to this day his comedies keep 
their rank upon the ſtage, and are among the livelieſt and 
moſt popular repreſenta tions. 
O his family, his wife died in circumſtances of the utmoſt 
indigence; one of his daughters was married to an inferior 
tradeſman, and died Toon; after. The other in 1764 was liv- 
ing, in indigent circumſtances, without any knowledge of ro- 
- $nement in ſentimenis or expences; ſhe ſeemed to take yo 
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pleaſing, that. many 2 ago his W. 14 


FAS TOL FF. = 
pride in Her father's fame, and was-in every reſpeẽt fitted to her 


humble ſituation. TE . A | ane bee 
FASTOLFF (Six Jon), Knight and knight-banneret,: 2 
valiant and celebrated general, and nobleman in France, dur- 
ing our conqueſts in that kingdom; knight of the garter; and 
in all reſpects a moſt extraor _ on; was deſcended of 
an ancient and famous family in Norfolk, and is ſuppoſed to 
have been born at Varmouth in that county xn ate”. . There 
is no doubt, but a man of his accompliſhments muſt have been 
carefully educated, 2 we do not find at aceount of it. 
His father, John Faſtolff, eſq. dying before he was of age, he 
became ward to ſome great nobleman: and it De 
was trained up according to the euſtom of thoſe times, in tho 
Norfolk family. About 1401, Thomas of Lancaſter, aſter- 
wards duke of Clarence, and ſecond ſon of Henry IV. was 
ſent lord lieutenant into Ireland; and Faſtolff probably at- 
tended him: for it is affirmed, that he was with him in 1405, 
and 1406. It is almoſt certain too, that Faſtolff was with him 
in 1408, becauſe at the end of that year he was married in 
that kingdom to a rich young wide of quality. Soon after, . 
receiving ſome conſiderable poſts: of truſt, under the Engliſh. 
regency in France, he went to reſide in that kingdom, Here 
he paſſed through ſeveral offices of the higheſt importance, 
diſtinguiſned himſelf moſt illuſtriouſly in all the arts of peace, 
and was ſucceſlively crowned with titles and honours. 
He did not make his final return to England till 1440; and, 
loaded with the laurels he had gathered in France, he now. 
laboured to raiſe a new plantation of them in his own country. , 
At home he ſhone as bright in virtue, as he had in valour 
abroad; and became no leſs amiable in his private, than he 
had been admirable in his public character. All we meet 
with in his receſs is elegant, hoſpitable, generous, whether we. 
_ conſitler the places of his abode, or thoſe perſons and foundations 
en which he ſhowered his bounty. He was a denefactor to 
both the univerſities, bequeathing à conſiderable legacy to. 
Cambridge; for building the ſchools of philaſophy and civil 
law ; and/at Oxford, he was ſo bountiful to Ma alen. coll hs 
through the affection he had for his friend - Wainfleet, the. 
founder, that his name is there commemorated in an annyver-. 
ary ſpeech. | It would carry us too far, if we ſhould enumes. 
rate the many inſtances of his munificence: ſuffice it to fay, 
that no retirement could obſcure: his reputation, no infixmities 
weaken him, even to the laſt, in the exerciſe of his generous 
ſpirit. He died in 1459, upwards of fourſcore years of age, 
as we learn from his famous contemporary, William .Caxton, | 
our firſt printer, who ſays, in the preface to Ciceros © TraQt of 
Old Age,” which he printed in Engliſk in 3481, that it was 
3% | G3 4. tranſlated 


of FASTOLFE: 


ce tramiſluted, and thyſtoryes openly declared, by the ordenaunce 
<< and deſyre of the noble auncyent knyght, Se chen Faſtolff, 
«: of the countee- of Norfolk, banneret, Maße the age of 
cc fourſcore yere; exercyſing the warrys in tlie rpyame -y 
_ «©, Fraunce and other countrees, for the difference and unyverſal 
cc welfare of both royames of England and Fraunce; by 
a fdurty years endurying the fayte af armes hauntyng; and in 
ce adtniynyſtryng juſtice and polytique gaovernaunce, under thre 
% kynges; that is, to wete, Henry the ſourth, Henry the 
<«,\fyfthe; Henry the ſyxthe ; and vag governgur of the duchye 
«© of Angeon; and the countee of Mayne; captayne of many 
«© towfyys, caſtellys, and fortreſſys, in the ſaid royame of 
4 Fraunce having the charge and faufgarde of them dyverſe 
4 peres g DR and rewlynge thre hondred ſpeeres, and 
<< the bowes accuſtomed thenne; and yeldyng good acompt of 
<</the forſaid townes, | caſtellys, and fortreilys, to the ſeyd 
6 Ryngt s, c. n e e 25 2G? i e 
Sat {peare has been extremely blamed by ſome writers; for 
perverting, they ſay, with an unaccountable licence; the cha- 
racter of this great and good man, under his Sir John Falſtaff; 
while others Will not allow, that he had any view of drawing 
his Falſtaff from we part of Sir John Faſtolff 's character. 


old; humouròus, vapouring, cowardly, lewd, „ ey 
iſcreet and 


„ 


« not excuſable by ſome alteration of his name, ſeeing the 


| 50 ; and few do heed the inconſidera le difference in 
* fpe ing their names ro Then in regard to the ſub- 


% "Stage Tg have themſelves been very bold with, and 
<« others been very merry at the memory of Sir John Oldeaſtle, 
« whom they have fancied a boon-companion, a jovial royſter, 
«and yet a coward to boot; Wen to the credit of all 
chfonicles, owning him a martial man of merit. The beſt 
«6 % Sir John Falſts hath relieved the memory of Sir John 
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life of Wel des along wi ow. * 5 winking 
him to blame, in this his ſecond. G perſonating dur 
Kyi he, „being a name of Atinguiſhe 2 in the wars 
ranck, Kc. and 3 later author! t chat. as of 0 
Fe the reputation of Socrates was in 1 Drone ſullied by 
T Ariſtophanes, in per ſonating che me- 


c mory of our hero, meanu 0 - fy 9 555 Wie lag laſt age 

Fe. mer yithahe fame hard Fate by inter in gays. 
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15 x | Tv fr which Hrn, let this brief os. Re 
55 7 Ts no pamper'd glutton 75 reſents Ot ra 7 . 
1 ed 7 Maler ta youth) ul fin, „ 
e obe, e virtue ſhone above the reſt," oh | 555 
W. valian it martyr,' and a virtuous „ 
When Shakfp are introduced Sir John Ala to perform ths 
office o ir John Oldcaſtle, muc aer doùbtleſs, than 
4 ever, been done before, he perhaps made him Sir John, 
Perle that title was already familiar to his auditors; but 
When he wow Fa d' the name & Falſtaff," he moſt probably had 
0 


10 


wy though ſtolff, and the reſemblance was accidental. 
Modern Se not allow that Shakſpeare's 8 Falſtaff ever ap- | 
peared under the name of Oldcaſtle.' | 
FAVART (Maxi, JusrTINE, Bexorrs); clin 2a'ce- 
lebrated French actreſs, whoſe maden name was du Roncerai. 
She was: always à great favourite with, the public, from her 
firſt 1 to her death; in comedies, comic operas, and 
other: lively pieces. Her character, for ſenſibility, generoſity, 
mild di ofition,, and inexhauſtible livelineſs, ſtood very high. 
born at Avignon i in 1727, and died at Paris in 1772. 
:> FAUCHET: "(CLAvuDE), a French antiquary of great 
- ber renee e wk into the earlieſt and moſt ob- 
cyre parts of t he hiſt 90 of his country, obtained him more 
velebrity than 1— 7 He was; however, preſident of one of 
© the courts' at Paris, and is Taid: by ſome to have obtained a 
penſion from Henry IV. with the title of hiſtoriographer. He 
died in 1501, at the age of 72, overwhelmed with debts. His 
works were collected in 4to at Paris, in 1610. The prin- 
cipal of them are, 1. © His Gauliſh and French antiquities,” 
che fiſt part of which treats chiefly of matters anterior to the 
arrival of the Franks, the ſecond is extended to Hugh oy 
1 treatiſe on the liberties of the Gallican church. 
< On the origin of* knights, armorial bearings, and heralds.” 
. Origin of 'dignities and magiſtracies in France. All 
alhefe contain much curious matter, not to be found elſewhere, | 
but are written in a harſh, incorrect, and tedious ſtyle. It is | 
ſaid, that the peruſal of his French antiquities gave Louis XIII. 1 
an invincible diſtaſte to reading. | 
FAUCHEUR (MienzT TE), a French potenten preacher | 
of. the higheſt eſtimation in his time, He preached originally 
at Montpellier, then at Charenton, and Rs ad Paris; 
where his eloquence was not leſs admired than in the pro- | 
vinces. After hearing one of his fermons on duelling, the 
marechal de la Force ſaid, If a challenge was ſent to me I | 
« would refuſe. it. His integrity was as great as his genius; 
and his death, at Paris, in 1667, was equally regretted by pro- 
teſtants and cathdlics. There are extant by him, 1. „A m 
* a f 4 tlie 
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ce tiſe on oratorical action,“ publiſhed originally under the 
name of Conrart, but much eſteemed. 2. N. in 8vo. 
3. Chriſtian prayers and meditations.” 4. A controverſils 
treatiſe on the euchariſt, againſt cardinal: Perron, publiſhed 
at Geneya in folio, by order of the national ſynod, and at the 
hence of the Sean e 
_ FAULKNER (GxOR OE), a worthy printer of no mean 
celebrity, is rather recorded in this work for the goodneſs of 
his heart, than from his excellence as an author [VI. It is, 
however, no ſmall degree of praiſe to ſay of him, that he was 
the firſt man who carried his profeſſion to a high degree of 
credit in Ireland. He was the confidential printer of dean 
Swift; and enjoyed the friendſhip and patronage of the earl of 
Cheſterfield, whoſe” ironical letters to Faulkner, compari 
him to Atticus, are perhaps the fineſt parts of his writings. 
He ſettled at Dublin as a printer and bookſeller, ſoon after 
the year 1726 (in which year we find him in London under 
the ' tuition of the celebrated Bowyer), and raifed there a 
very comfortable fortune by his well-known Journal,” and 
other laudable undertakings. In 1735, he was ordered into 
_ cuſtody by the houſe: of commons in Ireland, for 1 
« propoſal for the better regulation and improvement o 
4 e ;” an ingenious treatiſe wy biſhop Hort; which 
pr e 


uced from Swift The legion club.” Having had the 
misfortune to break his leg, he was fatirically introduced by 
Foote, who ſpared nobody, in the character of © Peter Para- 
« graph,” in © The Orators, 1762.” He commenced a ſuit 
again the mimic; and had the honour of lord Townſhend's 
interference to arbitrate the difference. He died an alderman 
of Dublin, Aug: 28, 1975. His ſtyle and manner were finely 
ridiculed in © An epiſtle to Gorges Edmund Howard, efq. wich 
<< notes, explanatory, critical, and hiſtorical, by George Faulk- 
ner, eſq. and alderman,” reprinted'in Dilly's © Repoſitory,” 
vol. iv. p. 775. But a fairer ſpecimen' of his real talents at 
epiſtſe-writing may be ſeen in the Anecdotes of Mr. BoW 
% yer,” or in the ſecond volume of the Supplement to 
„ Swift;“ whence it appears that, if vanity was a pro- 
— feature in his character, his gratitude was no leſs con- 
" FAVOLIUS (Huco), a Dutch phyſician and poet. His 
0 Hodoeporicon Byzantinum, in three books, was publiſhed 
at Louvain in 1563. He died in 15888. 
_ FAVORINUS, an ancient philoſopher and orator, was 
born at Arles in Gaul, flouriſhed under the emperor Adrian, 


| [+] Suppl. to Swift, and anecdowr of Bowyer, by Nichols. | 
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and taught at both Athens and Rome with high reputation, 


Adrian had no kindneſs for him; for, it ſeems ſuch was the nature 
(at comper of this emperor, that, not content with being, t EC 
irſt 


in 15 and power, he would needs be the firſt. in every 
thing elſe. 


This pedantic afk ctation led bim, gs Spartian ze, 
lates, to deride, to contemn, to trample Apen the profelſgre of 
all arts and ſciences, whom he took a pleaſure in gontradictin 
upon all occaſions, right or wrong. Thus ane day he repreyed 
Favorinus, with an air of great ſuperiority, for uſing a certai 
word; which, however, was a good word, and. frequently ue 
by the beſt authors. Favorinus ſubmitted patiently to the em · 
peror, without making any 25 though he Knew himſelf to 
be perfectly right: which when his friends objected to, Shall 


# 


« not I cafily ſuffer him, ſays he, to be the maſt learned 
4 of all men, who has thirty legions at his command? 
This philoſopher is ſaid to have wondered at three things: 
firſt, that being a Gaul he ſhould ſpeak Greek ſo well; = 
condly, that being an eunuch he ſhould be accuſed of adultery; 
and. thirdly, that being envied and hated by the emp — 
ſhould be permitted to live. Many works are ee to 
him; among the reſt a Greek work of © miſcellanequs hiſtory,” 
often quoted by e %%% ͤ ͤ 2 5007 WE ERP 
© FAVORINUS: (Varinus), of Camerino in Italy, often 
written Phavorinus, but falſely, as he derived that name which 
he aſſumed, from a caſtle near Camerino, called Fayera.. His 
real name was . Guarini, which, according to the faſhion. 
his time, he modified into Varinus, and added Fayorinus, 
This, in Greek, became Sabapnos, whence aroſe. the com- 
mon orthography of the name. Favorinus was à favourite diſ- 
ciple of the celebrated Politian, who has addreſſed both. epi- 
grams and epiſtles to him; he then became a Benedictine monk 
and was preceptor to John of Medicis (afterwards pope Leo K.) 
in 1512 he became keeper of the Medicean library at Florence, 
and in 1514, biſhop of Nocera. He was preſent at the La, 
teran council in 1516, and died in 1537. It was in 3523 
that he publiſhed his Greek lexicon at 3 of the .car-- 
lieſt modern lexicons of that language, and 1 from Sui- 
das, the Etymologicum Magnum, Phrynicus, Heſychius, Har- 
ocration, and other ancient lexicons, publiſhed. and unpub- 
iſhed ; and from the notes of Euſtathius, and the ſcholizſts. 
It is written entirely in Greek, and is now ſuperſede; by 
other works of more popular uſe, though it may ſtill be fer- 
viceable, in ſupplying various readings of Suidas and others, 
of which. Fayorinus probably conſulted very ancient manu- 


ſcripts. The beſt edition is that of Bartoli, fol. Venice, 1712, 
He wrote alſo Cornu Copue-et, Hart: Adonidis, and a tranſlation 
1 EO a eek} Om: urine 
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of the -nyophthegmata, oolleQed. by Stobzus, which he dedi- 
cated to Leo: X. „ og oft 
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. FAUR (Gui p), lord of Pixgac, by which name he ix 


much better known, was born at Toulouſe, in 1 528, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at the bar in that city. He perfected his 
| knowledge of juriſprudence in Italy, and then returned to be 
advanced to honours in his own country. In 1560 he was de- 
puted by his native city to the ſtates- general held at Orleans, 
nd there preſented to the king its petition of grievances which 
he had himſelf drawn up. By Charles IX. he was fent as one 
of his. ambaſſadors to the council of Trent, where he elo- 
quently. ſupported. the intereſts of the crown, and the liberties 
of the Gallican church. In 1565 the chancellor de I Hopital, 
appointed him advocate general in the parliament of Paris, 
where he revived the influence of reaſon and eloquence. In 
1570, he Was made a counſellor of ſtate; and two years after- 
wards, probably conſtrained by his ſuperiors, wrote his defence 
of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; a meaſure too repugnant 
to the mildneſs of - Pibrac's character to be approved by him. 
For this, after the acceſſion of Henry III. he made the beſt 
amends in his power, by propoſing and bringing to a conclu- 
ſion, a treaty of peace between the court and the proteſtants. 
While that prince was duke of Anjou, and was elected king of 
Poland, he attended him as miniſter in that country; but w 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of France, on the death of his 
brother, tempted: Henry to quit that kingdom clandeftinely, 
Pibrac was in danger of falling a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 
the people. He afterwards tried in vain to preſerve that crown 
to his maſter. His ſervices were rewarded by bing created 
one of the chief preſidents of the courts. of law.. He died in 
1584, at the age of 56. The ſtory of his falling in love with 
Margaret wife of Henry IV. is ſuppoſed to be chiefly owin 
to the vanity of that lady, who wiſhed to have the credit 
ſuch a conqueſt. Pibrac publiſhed, beſides his letter on the 
maſſacre, which was in Latin, pleadings and ſpeeches, and a 
difcourſe on the ſoul and the ſciences. t the work by which 
he is beſt known, is his Quatrains, or moral ſtanzas of four 
lines, which were extravagantly adinired, and tranſlated into 
almoſt all languages even Greek, Turkiſh, Arabic, and Per- 
ſian. They were rendered into Engliſh by Sylveſter, the tranſ- 
lator of du Bartas, in a; manner not likely to give an adyan- 
incor notion of the original, which, though now antiquated, 
ſtill preſerveg that recommend it to readers of taſte. 
Pibrac was a claſſical ſcholar; and to the taſte he drew from 
that ſource, his Quatrains owe much of their excellence. 
FAVRE (AnTOINE),: in Latin Faber. A profound lawyer, 
and an author; in a few inſtances, a poet, for ſome "o—_ 
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dy him remain among thoſe of Pibrac, and there is à trage 


dy 
of his extant, entitled, The Gordians, or ambition.“ H. 


was born in 1557, was promoted as a lawyer in his native 
towne of Breſſe, afterwards became governor of Savoy, and 


was employed in confidential % age between that duke 
| ave been further promoted 


dom and France. He might | 
in his own country, but refuſed. He died in 1624. His 
in folio. e FC 
"FAVRE {CLavpt). See VAUGEIassͤ 
„ „ R 
FAUSTA (Fravia MAxXIMTIANA), the ſecond wife of 
Conſtantine the Great; a. ſtrange and -ſtriking inſtance of a 
moſt extraordinary change of manners from great virtue to the 
exceſs of vice. She was the daughter of Maximian Her- 
| cules, and ſiſter to Maxentius. Her father having received 
the title of Auguſtus in 306, took her into Gaul, where he 
gave her in marriage to the emperor Conſtantine. She was for 
a lang time a moſt exemplary wife, attached to her huſband, 
ſtudious of educating her eilten, and a ſtrenuous advocate 
with the emperor for all acts of indulgence and liberality to 
his people. She even ſacrificed the life of her father to her 
attachment for Conſtantine, by difcovering to him a plot laid 
for his deſtruction. After a time ſhe changed unaccountably ; 
her paſſions became ungovernable, ſhe proſtituted herſelf to the 
vilelf of the people; endeavoured to folicit- Crifpus, a ſon of 
Conſtantine by a former wife, to inceſtuous commerce, and 
failing in that attempt, accuſed him of trying to raviſh her, 
and canſed him to be put to death. A ſhort time after this 
horrible crime, her exceſſes became known to the emperor, 
who revenged his own honour, and the murder of his fon, by 
cauſing her to be fuffocated in the warm bath in the year 327. 
Her family was no leſs remarkable for its crimes than its ele- 


works, chiefly on jurifprudence, and civil law, form ten vols. 


vation, and it is melancholy to think, that ſhe, who began ſo 


well, ſhould-in the end prove herſelf fo worthy of them. Some 
doubts, however, have been entertained on the truth of theſe 
latter circumſtances, and even of her death. © © 
FAUSTINA (ANnN1a GALERIA), called the elder Fauſtina; 
was the daughter of Annius Verus, and the wife of the em- 
rer T. Antoninus Pius. Her beauty and wit were of the 
igheſt order, but her conduct was diſſolute in the extreme. 
The emperor admired her, and built temples and ſtruck coins 


to her honour. Even when he knew of her debaucheries, he 


lamented without refenting them. She died in the year 147, 
at the age f er l PL a I eN IR0? 
__- FAUSFTINA' (Anna), daughter of the former, and wife 
ef the emperor Marcus Aurelius, imitated her mother, 8 5 
. $ | ther 
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ther went beyond. in the diſſoluteneſs of her manners, 
Witat ben Ne ſhe was attractive, very 
lively, and full of wit; daughter of a prince, who, tho! 
he deeply regretted crimes, was very unwilling to puniſh them, 
and wife to à philoſopher, who, held it a duty to pardon all of- 
fences, ſhe met with no reſtraints to her inclinations : yet even 
the had her temples and her prieſts., Marcus, in his medita- 
tions, thanks the gods that his wife was ſo tractable, ſo affec- 
tionate, and of ſq ſimple ma mers. She attended the emperor 
into Aſia, when he went to ſuppreſs the revolt of Caſſius, and 
there died near mount Taurus, in the year 175. There was a 
third Fanſtina, grand-daughter of this, who was the third wife 
of; Heliogabalus, , but was ſoon neglected by him. She was 
very unlike her female anceſtors, except in beau. 
©: FAUSTIUS, an Engliſh monk of the fifth century; created 
abbot of a monaſtery in the Lexin iſlands, about 433, and af- 
terwards biſhop of R | 


bernard biſhop of, Riez in Provence, about 466. The time 
of his death is uncertain. He wrote a homily on the life of 
his predeceſſor in the ſee, Maximus; which is extant among 
thok: „ 


attributed to Euſebius Emiſenus. ; 


% £ 


FAWEKES {Francis), an ingenious poet, and native of 
Yorkſhire, was born about 1721, and had his ſchool-educa- 
tion at Leeds Z J. He was thence tranſplanted to Jeſus-college, 
Cambridge, where he took both the degrees in arts. Entering 
early into orders, he ſettled firſt at Bromham in Yorkſhire, 
near the elegant ſeat, of that name; which he celebrated in 
verſe, 1745, in a quatto pamphlet, anonymous. His firſt po- 
etical publications were © Gawin Douglas's deſcriptions of 
„May and Winter, modernized.” . Removing afterwards to 
Croydon in Surrey, he recommended himſelf to archbiſhop 
Herring, then reſident there for his health; to whom, beſides 
other pieces, hie addreſſed an ode upon his recovery in 1584. 
In 1755, the archbiſhop collated him. to' the vicarage of Or- 


- 


pington with St. Mary Cray, in Kent; and Mr. Fawkes, in 
55870 lamented his patroh's death in a pathetic elegy. He 
publiſhed a volume of poems, by ſubſcription, 1761, in Byo; 
and ſeveral poems n 3 "But bis great ſtrength is ſup- 
poſed to have lain in tranſlation ;. as appears from his Ana- 
creon, Sapphg; Bion, Moſchus, and Mufæus, publiſhed 1760 
in 12mo. He publiſhed alſo the © Idylliums of Theocritus,” 
in an Engliſh verſion, 1767, in gvo. His name is put to a 
<« family bible, with notes, 1761, 4to; but this was done 
merely to repair his finances (for he was no œconomiſt) with 
the bookſellers. April 1774, he exchanged his vicarage for the 


i Aneedetes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 393. 3 e 
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redtory of Hayes ; and died Auguſt 


Fi. 


entitled © Heregia dels J he pt 
ſatirical production againſt the corruptions of the church, was 
policy acted at the caſtle of Boniface, marquis of Mont- 


afterwards by Petrarch. 3 comedies, one of which, 
| *. 


tioned at Paris, he died in 1709, e 
In one of his works, entitled“ m anie, he gave a 
taſteleſs and unjuſt critique againſt the famous production of 


1 a 


mental in reconciling him to his queen, and conſequently in 
| When the found her regard 
for the king growing more tender than prudence allowed, ſhe 
retired into a conyent and took the veil. The king {till viſited 
her, tilbthe diſhoneſt intrigues of Riclielieu interrupted their 
friendſhip. The queen was ſtill, preſſing her return to court, 
but ſhe rejected all temptations, and continued in her convent, 
with the univerſal eſteem of France, to which the di ſplayed 
| the 
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the extrdordinary example. of a young” woman ſacrificing the 
moſt brilliant hopes and ſituations, *to the deſire of fulfillin 
er duty, and preſerving the happineſs of a prince to whom 
ſhe was linceraly attached. . % go te og 
FAYETTE ow MADELEINE, Pioche de la Ver 
counteſs of), a. French lady, daughter of Aymar de la Vergne, 
marechal- de- camp, and governor af Havre-de-Grace, but more 
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Sevigne, who had better opportunities of knowing her, and is 
— ie — 4 ON" = | 4 ; of Sag * ba +44 
painted her very differently. This lady ſays, in a letter to her 
daughter 7 oh 5 
22 Lili 434 4s a, tad a . i K : 4 * * «4.4 . IA 
© mable woman; and whom you will love when you ſhall 


«de la cour de France pour les années 1688 & 1689. This. 


3 n ie 1 ws TS | E 
work is Written With addreſs and ſpirit, and abounds. with 


ſtriking pictures · and curious anecdotes. 35. Hiſtoire d Hen- 


<' perſonnes de la cou All theſe works are ſtill eſteemed. ; 
and ſhe drew up alſo other memoirs of the hiſtory of hey 
times, which were lent to every body, and loſt, by her ſon the 
abbe de la Fayette. tood-Latin, which the learned 
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rlette d Aggleterre.“ 6. “ Divers portraits de quelques 
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FEATLV (DANIEL), alias Fairclough, an Engliſh divine, 
the ſon of John Featly, 8 cook to the preſident of Mas- 
dalen-college, Oxford, was born at Charlton in that county, 


March, 15 3 He was educated in the grammar-ſchool 


oining to colle 1 | 
Chriſti in 1594, and probationer-fellow, in 1602, being then 


bachelor of arts. He became a ſevere ſtudent in divinity : he 
read fathers, councils, and ſchoolmen, and was deeply learned 


in every thing relating to them. His admirable way of preach- 
ing, his ſkill in diſputation, and his other rare accompliſh- 


ments, diſtinguiſhed him ſo much, that fir Thomas Edmunds, 
being diſpatched by mob James to be ambaſſador in France, 


* 


made choice of Featly for his chaplain. He lived three years 
there, and did great honour to the Engliſh nation, and the 
proteſtant religion, by diſputing ſucceſsfully againſt the moſt 
[Nh 650 papiſts; inſomuch, that his antagoniſts could not for- 
bear giving him the titles of aculiſſinus and acerrimus. 
Upon his return to England, he repaired to his e 100k 
2 bachelor of divinity's degree in 1613, and ſoon after became 
rector of Northill in Cornwall. But before he was ſettled 
there, he was called to be chaplain to Abbot archbp. of Can- 
terbury ; and by him was preferred ſoon after to the rectory of 
Lambeth in Surrey. In 1617, he proceeded in divinity, and 
puzzled Prideaux the king's profeſſor ſo much with his argu- 
ments, that a quarrel .commenced, which the archbiſhop him. 
ſelf was forced to compoſe. The archbiſhop of Spalato, An- 


tony de Dominis, being alſo preſent at the diſputation, was ſo 


greatly pleaſed with our author's manner, that he immediately 
gave him a brother's place in the Savoy-hoſpital, of which he 


was then maſter. About that time archbp. Abbot gave him 


the rectory of All-hallows, Bread-ſtreet, in London; which 
ſoon after he changed for the rectory of Acton, in Middleſex ; 


and at length became the third and laſt provoſt of Chelſea- 


college. | „ . as, 

In 1625, being then married, he retired from the ſervice of 
his grace of Canterbury, to Kennington near Lambeth, where 
his wife had a houſe. In 1626, he publiſhed his“ Ancilla 


« Pietatis, or, The handmaid to private devotion: of 


which eight editions were printed off before 1676. With this 
was afterwards printed, ** The practice of extraordinary de- 
« votion: and Wood relates, that in one of theſe two he 
makes the ſtory of St. George, the tutelar ſaint of England, 
mere figment, for which he was forced to cry peccavi, and 
o fall upon his knees before Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

626, to the beginning ef the 'civil wat, he was chiefly 
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agdalen-college, admitted ſcholar of Corpus 
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"a loyed in nyo 5 and in <ſpwing agink preſs of 
erent W ing in matters of 15 1810 ; 
H 1643, arg the kj 192 e ere the parliament-a | 
NY. 25 a of t jers took up their e N 
Agton.. There they made Fry for eatly, whom th 11751 # 
140 be a papiſt, at leaſt o have, as they aid, a pope in his he 6305 | 
u bete e him, * id him vaſt. d amage in deſtroying 15 
bles, graparies, barns, &c. They fought him after- 
ards at ,ameth, in order to put. bim " Jaath ut he happily 
nd upon timely ngtice. In 1643, he was appointed af mem 
ber 15 the aſſembly of divines, and was afterwards a witnels 
againſt .archb de. K 72 0 He there diſcovered more Calviniſm thap 
he was, owe, uppoſed to have; but Heylin has ſaid, that he was 
17 Calviniſt in eee though he a med it Peay 
ne ly" He was, however, a great oppoſer of the coven 
5 wrote a, letter to archbp. Uſher, then at Oxford, e 
his 470 4 Which letter being intercepted, and carried. firſt to. 
15 ia 15 17 and then to the houſe of commons, he 
be a ſpy and betrayer of the parliament' s cauſe, Ho . 
= d and committed priſoner to lord Petre's houſe. in Al- 

40180 treet, 1643, his rectories being taken from him; od 
in this. priſon he continued till Mark's 7.599% Being dropſic Ca 
he was reduced to a low and weak ſtate; upon which he was re- 
moved; for; his health's by $5.9 e of which he was 
then provoſt ; where {| Pen aalen e in devout exerciſes, 
he died in April, 1645. He was eſteemed,” ſays Wood, © by 
« the generality to be one of the moſt | reſolute and victorious 
« champions of the reformed proteſtant religion in his time, à 
#*: moſt ſmart ſcourge of the church of Rome, a compendium 
of the learned tongue, and of all the liberal arts and ſciences; 
« and though of ſmall "Pature, : yet he had. 2 great foul, aug 
12 of all kinds compacted in him.“ 

e was the author of near ſorty different works, chiefly of 
the polemic kind, and therefore of little uſe now, ſince the ng 
caſions of them are forgotten, He alſo publiſhed, in 1929, 
James's . Cygnea Cantio;“ in, which may be ſeen, a ſc] 2 
du tween that king and the author. 

FECHT or FEG TIUS (Joan), of Briſgaw, a een 
Lutl Eran divine, an d hiſtorian, author of ſeveral. learned works 
in Latin and in Ge He was ſettled firſt at Dourlach, Ang 
L afterwards at Rofiock. ,F Fechtius, was born in 1636, an 
2 8 in 1716. 1 1 1 8 hie 1 15 Te) and . 
with, nates Fries 7 ;; hiſtorical, and theological, in 
Bvo, Publiſhed a eee on the Regen of the 
modern 5 5 againſt the Superſtitions of the Maſs, &c, 
F ECKENHAM (Jonx. p], ſo called, becauſe he was born 


of poor parents in a 3 near the foreſt of "A eckenham in 
OL. VI. H Morceſ⸗- 
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9 FECKENHAM. 


Worceſterſhire, his right name being Howman, was the laſt 
abbot of Weſtminſter [B]. Diſcovering in his youth very good 
parts, and a On . . to Jearning, the prieſt of the pariſh 
took him under his cate, inſtructed him ſome years, and then 
got him admitted into Eveſham monaſtery. - At eighteen, he 
Was fent by his abbot to Glouceſter-college, in Oxford; from 
whence, . when he had ſufficiently" improved himſelf in acade- 
mical learning, lie was recalled to his abbey ;' which being dif- 

folved in 1535, he had an nt nſion of an hundred florins 
allowed him for his life. Upon this he returned to Glouceſter- 
college, where he purſued his ſtudies ſome years; and in 
1539, took the degree of bachelor of divinity, being then chap- 
Jain to Bell biſhop of Worceſter. That prelate reſigning his 
ſce in 1543, he became chaplain to Bonner biſhop of London; 
but Bonner being deprived of his biſhopric, in 1549, by the re- 
formers, Feckenham was committed to the tower of London, 
becauſe, as ſome ſay, he refuſed to adminiſter the ſacraments 
after the proteſtant manner. S»on after, he was taken from 
' thence, to diſpute on the chief points controverted between the 
proteſtants and papiſts; and he diſputed ſeyeral times in public 
before, and with, ſome great perſonages. | 


He was afterwards remanded to the tower, where he conti- 
nued till queen Mary's acceſſion to the crown in 1553; but was 


then releaſed, and made chaplain to the queen. He became 


alſo again chaplain to Bonner, prebendary of St. Paul's; then 
dean of St. Paul's; then rector of Finchley in Middleſex, which 
he held only a few months; and then rector of Greenford in 
the ſame county. In 1554, he was one of the diſputants at Ox- 
ford againſt Cranmer, Ridley, 'and Latimer, before they ſuffered 
martyrdom ; but he ſaid very little againſt them. During Mary's 
reign, he was conſtantly employed in doing good offices to the 
afflicted. proteſtants from the higheſt to the loweſt. * Francis 
Ruſſel earl of Bedford, Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, afterwards 
earls of Warwick and Leiceſter, were benefitted by his kindneſs: 
as was alſo ſir John Cheke. Nay, he interceded with queen 
Mary for the lady Elizabeth's enlargement out of priſon, and. 
that ſo earneſtly, that the queen was actually diſpleaſed with 
him for ſome time. May, 1 05% eee e 
univerſity of Oxford with the degree of doctor in'Qivinity ; 
being then in univerſal eſteem for his leping, piety, charity, 
moderation, humility, and other virtues; The September fol- 
lowing, he was made abbot of Weſtmitfter, which was then 
reſtored by queen Mary; and fourteen benedictine monks placed 


there under his government, with epiſcopal. power. ]. 
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Upon the death of Mary, in 1548, her ſucceſſor Eliza+ 
beth, not unmindful of her obligations to Feckenham, ſent ſor 
him before her coronation, to conſult and rewaid him; and, 
as it is faid, offered him the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, pro- 

vided he would conform to the laws; but he refuſed. He ap- 
| 0 in her firſt parliament, taking the loweſt place on the 

| biſhop's form; and was the laſt mitred abbot that ſat in tlie 
houſe. of peers. During his attendance there, he ſpoke and 
_ proteſted againſt every thing tending towards the reformation 
and the ſtrong oppoſition, which he could not be reſtrained from 
making, occaſioned his commitment to the tower in 1560. He 
continued there till 1563, when he was taken from thence, and 
committed to the cuſtody of Horne biſhop of Wincheſter: but 
theſe two, having written againſt each other about the oath of 
ſupremacy, could not agree to live together: ſo that Feckenham 
was remanded. to the tower in 1564. Afterwards he was re- 
moved to the marſhalſea; and then to a private houſe in Hol. 
born. In 1571, he attended Dr. John Storie before his exe- 
cution. In 1578, we find him in free cuſtody, with Cox biſhop 
of Ely, whom the queen had put upon uſing his endeavours 
with Feckenham, that he would acknowledge; her ſupremacy, 
and come over to the church; and he was at length induced to 
do the former, though he ould ever be brought to à thorough 
conformity. Soon after, the reſtleſs ſpirit of ſome Roman ca- 
tholics, and their frequent attempts.upan the queen's life, obli 
her to impriſon the moſt conſiderable amqng them: upon which 
Feckenham was ſent to Wiſbich-caſtle in the jſle of Ely, where 
he continued a priſoner to the time of his death, which hap- 
pened in 1585. As to his character, Camden calls him, a 
«c learned and good man, that lived long, did a great deal of 
16 2 to the poor, and always ſolicited the minds of his adver- 
ba erg ee eg hr) Fx Fuller ſtyles him, “a man cruel 
* to none; courteous and charitable to all who needed his help 
“ or liberality [D].“ Burnet ſays, he was a charitable and 
„ generous man, who lived in great eſteem in England [k].“ 
And Dart concludes his account of him in theſe words: though 
« I cannot go ſo far as Reyner,' to call him a martyr; yet I 
«© cannot gather, but that he was a good, mild, modeſt, charit- 
« able man, and a devout chriſtian r. VV 
Wood has given us the following catalogue of his works: 
1. A conference dialogue-wiſe held between the lady Jane 
“ Dudley, and Mr. John Feckenham, four days before her 
death, touching her faith and belief of the ſacrament, and 
L her religion, 1554. Aptil, 1554, he was ſent by the queen 


* 


4 


<] Annals of Q. Elizabeth. [p] Worthies of Weſtminſter, p- 240. 
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to this lady to commune with her, and to reduee her from 
the doctrine of Chriſt t er Aale, as Fox ex- 
preſſes t The ſubſtance of this conference may be ſeen alſo 
in Fox's:** Acts and monuments of martyrs [G].“ 2. Speech 
4c in the houſe: of lords, 1553. 3. To homilies on 
the fiefty ſecond, and third articles of the creed. 4. Oratie 
4 funebtis in exequiis dueiſſæ Parmæ, &c. that is, A fu- 
tc neral Oration on the Death of the ducheſs of Parma, 
«. daughter of Charles V. and governeis of the Netherlands.” 
5. 4 Sermon at the exequy of Joan queen of Spain, 1855. 6. 
56 The declaration of ſuch ſcruples and ſtaies of conſeience, 
te tquching the oath of ſupremacy, delivered by writing to Dr. 
Horne biſhop of Wincheſter, 1566.“ 7. Objections. or 
c aſſertions made againſt Mr. John Gough's ſerman, preached 
c in the tower of London, Jan. 15, 1570.” 8. Caveat emp- 
c tor: which ſeems. to have been à caution; againſt buying 
abbey lands. He had alfo written, Commentaties on the 
<< Pſalms,” and a © Treatiſe on the Euchariſt, which were loſt 
among other things HJ. Thus far Wood: but another author 
mentions, 9. A fermon on the funeral of queen Mary, on 
%%% .d... ono ion ĩ nn 
- FEITHIUS (EvzrarD), a learned German, was born at 
Elburg in Guelderland. He ſtudied philoſophy for ſome time, 
and afterwards applied himſelf entirely to 15 ite literature, in 
which he made a: conſiderable progreſs. He was 2 maſter of 
the Greek tongue, and even of her Hokoem: ; of which the pro- 
feſſors of the proteſtant univerſity of Bern gave him an ample 
teſtimonial. Being returned to his own country, from Which he 
had been long abſent, he was under great conſternation, on ac- 
count of the expedition of the Spaniards. commanded by Spi- 
nola. This determined him to leave his native country; and 
he went to ſettle in France, where he taught the Greek lan- 
N. 5 and was honoured with the friendſhip of Caſaubon; of 
M. Du Puy, and of the preſident Thuanus. When he was 
walking one day at Rochelle attended by a fervant, he was de- 
fired to enter into the heuſe of a citizen: and after that day, it 
could never be diſcovered what became of him, notwithſtanding 
all the ſtricteſt enquiries of the magiſtrates. He was but young 
at the time of this moſt myſterious difappearing, which, 
ſays Baye, is to be lamented: for if he had liued to grow 
4 old, he would have | wonderfully explained moſt of the fub+ 
« jects relating to polite letters.” This judgement is grounded 
upon his manuſcript works, one of which was publiſhed: at 
Leyden in 1677, by Henry Bruman, principal of "the collegs at 


8 Vol. iv. edit. 1684. J½%%%%ͤͤöow . 
Lal Stevens's addit.. vols, to the Monaſticon, edit. 2722, vol. I. p. 29. 
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Sol, and the author's grand- nephew, entitled, „ Antiquĩtatum 
Homericurum libri quatuor, 12mo. It. is very learned, 
and abounds with curious and inſtructive obſervations. There 
are other works; of his in being, as, De Athenienſſum repub- 
„ lica, De antiquitatibus Atticis, &c. which the editor pro- 
miſed to collect and publiſh; but we do e e it was 
done. 3 170 j 3 1 44.7300 fg . N AW; ob: 

.  FELIBIEN (AxpREw, counſellor and hiſtoriographer to the 
king of France, was born at Chartres, in 1619. He finiſhed 
his firſt ſtudies there at the age of feurteen, and then Was ſent 
to Paris to improve himſelf in the ſciences, and in the mahag 


ment of affairs: but his inclination ſoon made him devote him- 


ſelf entirely to the Muſes, and he gained a great reputaulonꝰb 
his aer eis che fine arts. The marquis Dan 
reuil, org chofen for the ſecond time amibaſſadvr extraordinary 
to the court of Rome in 1647, Felibien Was made ſecretary 'to 
the embaſſy, and perſectiy anſwered the hopes which that mi- 
niſter had conceived” of him. During his ſtay at Rome, his 
fondneſs for the liberal arts made him ſpend all the time he could 
ſpare in viſiting thoſe who excelled in them; and xſpecially the 
celebrated Pouſſin, by whoſe converſations he learned to under- 
tand all that is moſt beautiful in ſtatues and pictures: /an@ it 
was according to the exalted notions he then formed to himſelf 
of the excellence and perfection of painting, that he wrote thoſe 
valuable works, which eſtabliſhed his reputation 
On his return from Italy, he went tio Chartres; and, as he 
deſigned to ſettle himſelf, he married a lady of conſiderable fa- 
mily. His friends introduced him afterwards to Fouquet, who 
would have done ſomething for him, had he not ſoon aſter loſt 
the king's favour: but Colbert, who loved the arts and ſciences, 
did not fuffer him to be uſeleſs. After he had deſired him to 
make ſome draughts for his majeſty, in order to engage him to 
complete the works he had begun, he procured hit a comiſ- 
ſion of hiſtoriographer of the king's buildings, ſuperintendant of 
them, and of the arts and manufactures in France: this con- 
miſſion was delivered to him March ro, 1666. The royal aca- 
demy of architecture having been eſtabliſhed in 1691, he was 
made ſecretary to it. The king made him afterwards keeper 
of his cabinet of antiques, in 1673, and gave him 'an' apart- 
ment in the palace of Brion. He was alſo one of the firſt mem- 
ders of the academy of inſcriptions and medals. He became af- 
terwards deputy . general of the bridges and dykes of 
the kingdom. He died June 11, 1695, aged 76; and left five 
| children. þ f | C18 ev ' 25 ; 5 SR N ö 525 : ES 
His chief works are, 1. Entretiens ſur les Vies et fur les 
«« Quvrages des plus excellens Peintres ancienset modernes: that 
is, ** Dialogues concerning the Lives and Works of the moſt 
. ö excellent 
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:: excellent Painters, ancient and modern.” 2. Les Principes 
, de l' Architectiire, de la Sculpture, et de la Peinture, avec un 
% Dictionaire des Termes propres de ces Artes: that is, The 
„ Principles of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, with a 
e dictionary of proper Words relating to thoſe Arts.“ 3. De 
4 origine de la Faid, avec pluſieurs pieces detaches: 
that is, Of the Origin of Painting, with ſeveral other pieces. 
4. $byeral Deſcriptions, as that of Verſailles, of ſeveral en- 
% textainments given by the} king, and of ſeveral? pictures, 
collected into one vol. in 12mo. 5. The Conferences of the 
Royal Academy of Painting, in one vol. 4to. 6. % The De- 
t ſoxiption of the Abbey de la Trappe, in 12me. He alſo 
+ Jeft ſome tranſlat ions: viz. Ah Account of what paſſed in Spain, 
ze hen the count duke of Qlivares fell under the king's Diſ- 
% pleaſure,” tranſlated out of Italian; „Ihe Caſtle of the 
et Soul, written by St. Tereſa, tranſlated from the Spaniſh ; 
The life of pope Pius V.“ tranſlated from the Italian. 
21% In all that he has written, there appears a ſound judgment, an 
\exquiſite- taſte, 2 great clearneſs and politeneſs: but his “ Dia- 
akt logues upon the Lives of the Painters,” is the work which has 
-done him the greateſt honour. It is elegant and profound; and the 
zi Moſt excellent taſte is everywhere ſhewn throughout the whole. 
But he ſays too little in too many words, and js abſolutely with- 
dont method. This is Voltaire's: critieiſm upon him; who in- 
forms us alſo, that he was the firſt who gave Lewis XIV. the 
»Curname of GREAT [1], in the inſcriptions. in the hotel- de- ville. 
At muſt be remembered alſo, that he had great virtues, Was 
mot ambitious, or greedy of wealth, but moderate in his deſires 
und contented. He was a man of probity, of honour, of piety. 
Though he was naturally grave and ſerious, and of a haſty, and 
ſomewhat ſevere temper, yet his converſation was always agree- 
able, and even merry, when there was occaſion for it. He wWas 
a ſteady advocate for truth; and he uſed to encourage himſelf in 
zeit by this motto, which he cauſed to be engraved. on his ſeal, 
„Bene facere, et vera dicere, that is, To do good and ſpeak 
the truth,” He lived in a conſtant practice of theſe two du- 
ties, which form the character of an honeſt map and a chriſ- 


tian. ELL TE TE ID STEIN ISEEDT TE SET I PST FOE. od Tok Þ 
FEELIBIEN (JohN FrAxc15s), ſon of the preceding, ſuc- 
-. ceeded his father in all his 1 and ſeemed to inherit his taſte 
in the fine arts. He died in 1733. Some works written by 
him muſt not be confounded with thoſe of his father: namely, 
1. An hiſtorical Collection of the Lives and Works of the moſt 
* celebrated Architects, 4to, Paris, 1687, frequently ſubjoined 
io his father's account of the painters. 2. 4 Deſcription of 
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defence of the Chriſtian religion, intitled, ** 


ranked, by both ancient and m 
thoſe who 
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<« Verfailles, ancient and modern,” 12mo, 3. © Deſcription 


4 of the Church of the Invalids, fol. 1706, reprinted in 1755. 


There were alſo two more Felibiens, who were authors; James, 


brother of Andrew, a canon and archdeacon of Chartres, who 


died in 1716; and Michael, another of his ſons, a benedictine 


of the congregation of St. Maur, who was born in 1666, and 


died in 1719, The latter wrote a hiſtory of the abbey of Si. 


Denys, in folio, publiſhed in 1706; and began the hiſtory of 


Paris, which was afterwards continued and publiſhed by Lobi- 
FELIX (Miwvervs), a father of the primitive church, whe 
flouriſhed in the third century, about the year 220. He was an 
African by birth, which we collect from his ſtyle, as well as from 
the uſe which he made of Tertullian's writings; and by pro- 


feſſion a lawyer, as we learn not only from Lactantius and Je- 


rome, who have expreſsly aſſerted it, but alſo. from himſelf. 


„Ad vindemiam feriæ judiciariam curam relaxaverant KI; 


the vacation of the vintage-time had releaſed him, he ſays, from 


the buſineſs of the bar: where we perceive, that he was not only 
4 erz hut that he H at the bar after he became a con- 


e has written a very elegaht dialogue in 
| Octavius,“ from 
the name of his Chriſtian ſpeaker, who diſprites with'Czcilius, 
while himſelf ſuſtains the part of a moderator. Czcilius opens 
the conference, and urges all the topics he could recollect, in de- 
fence of paganiſm and againſt Chriſtianity : Felix makes one 


vert to Chriſtianity. 


obſervations upon, what Czcilius had advanced; after which, 
Octavius enters upon a particular refutation of the pagan, and 


concludes with ſupporting and eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian religion : 


the xeſult of all which is, that Cæcilius becomes a convert. 


The dialogue is ſprightly, elegant, and inſtructive; and ſhews 


us, as Lactantius ſays, what an admirable defender of the truth 


he would have been, had he applied himſelf entirely to the ſtudy 
of it, We will quote his words: © Minucius Felix non igno- 
«- bilis inter cauſidicos loci fuit, Hujus liber, cui Octavio ti- 
te tulus eſt, declarat, quam idoneus veritatis aſſertor eſſe potu- 


iſſet, ſi ſe totum ad id ſtudlum contuliſſet [l].“ We may 


obſerve. by the way, that ſomething like this has been ſaid of 
LaQtantius himſelf ; and that, elegant as he js, he has been 


Vee 


erns, among the number of 


o haye undertaken to defend chriſtianity before they 
This dialogue of Felix paſſed a long time for the eighth 


book of Arnobius, adyerſus gentes; 'for being found with the 


1 


other ſeyen, in an ancient manuſcript of the Vatican, it was 


ej oa fe- u. (u]. Lib. v. gel. x. 15 
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printed four times under his name, before any body ſufpectel Its 
true author. At length Balduinus, a celebrated lawyer, cauſed 


it to be printed ſeparately at Heidelberg, in 1 560, and prefixed 
to it a very learned diſſertation of his n, i which he detected 
the common error, and aſcertaĩned the book to its genuine au- 
thor: althonigh Urſinus, whether he had fiot ſeen Balduinus's 


edition, or whether he envied him the honour of the diſcovery, 
printed it at Rome thirty years after, t the end of Arnobius's 


Works again. However, it has ſince been conſidered, by the 
critics, as the work of Felix, and accordingly bun ſeparatehy 
from Arnobius: as it is in the belt eto of it at e. 
by Dr. * in 1712, to which the diſſertation of Balduin is 
Jerome tells us, that Hr his'time anbther book, intitled, . De 
et fato, vel contra mathematicbs [MJ,” went about under the 
name of Minucius Felix; and that, though it was well written, 


* 
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EELL (Dr. Jong), an eminently learned divine, was the ſon 
of Dr, Samuel Fell, dean of Chriſt-church in Oxford; and born 
at Pont in Berkſhire, June 23, 1625. He was educated 
moltly at the free-ſchool of Thame in Oxfordſhire; and in 1636, 
' when he was only eleven years of age, Was admitted ſtudent of 


Chriſt-church in Oxford. OR. 1640, he took the degree of 


bachelor of arts, and that of maſter, in June 1643; about which 
time he was in arms for Charles I. within the garriſbn of Ox- 
ford, and afterwards became an enſign. In 1648, he was turned 
out of his place by the parliamentarian viſnors, being then in 
Holy. orders; and from that time till the reſtoration of Charles 
II. lived in a retired and ſtudious manner, partly in the lodgings 
of the famous phyſician Willis, Who was His brother-in-law, and 
partly in his own houſe oppoſite Merton-college, wherein he 


And others kept up the devotions and diſcipline of the church of 


| iter the reſtoration, he was made'prebendary of Chicheſter, 
and canon of Chriſt-church, in which laſt place he was inſtalled 
Jul , 1660; and in Nov. following, was made dean, being then 
f — of divinity, and chaplain in ordinary to the king. As ſoon as 


s * 
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he was fixed, he earneſtly applied himſelf te'purge the college of 
all remains of hypocriſy and nonſenſe, ſo prevalent in the late 
times of confuſion, and to improve it in all ſorts of learning as 
well as true religion. Nor was he more diligent in reſtoring its 
diſcipline, than in adorning it with magnificent buildings, t. 
Wards which he contributed very great ſums. Among other 
- things, he built the handſome tower over the principul Fate of the 


47 [de] De Script. c. 0 
| 1 college; 


yet from the diſſimilarity of its ſtyle from that of Octavius, he 
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college; info which; in 1683; he caufed td be removed out of 
the ſteeple in the cathedral, the bell called . Great. Tom of 
« Chriſt- church, aid to have been brought thither with the 
other bells from Oſeney-abbey. He took care to have it recaſt 
with additional metal, ſo that it is now one of the largeſt bells in 
England. Round it is this inſoription: “ Magnus Thomas 
4 Cluſius Oxonienſis; renatus April viii. 5 

« Carolo Seoundo, Decano Johanne Oxon. Epiſcopo; | 

© cano Gulielmo Jane 8. 8. Theol. Proſfeſſure, Theſaurario 
« Henrico Smith S. S. Theol. Profeffore, cura & arte Chriſto- 
„ pheri Hodſon,” Sixteen men are required to ring it; and it 
was firſt rung out on May 29, 1684. m that time to this, 
it has been tolled every night, as a ſignal to all ſcholars to re- 
pair to their reſpective colleges and H; and ſo:ituſed to be 


In 1666, 1667, 1668, and 1659, Fell was vice- chancellor of 
the univerſity: during which time he uſed all poſſible. meuns to 
reſtore the diſeipline and credit of the place ; and fuch was his 
indefatigable ſpirit, that he ſuocseded beyond. all  expeQtation. 
In 1673-6, he was advanced to the biſioprie of Oxford, with 
leave to hold his deanery of Chriſt- church in commendam, that 
he might continue his ſervices to his college and the univerſity : 
and he us no ſooner ſettled in his Tee, man be began to rebuild 
the epiſcopal palace of Cuddeſden in Oxſordſhire. He devoted 
almoſt his whole ſubſtancde to works of piety and charity. 
Among his other denefactions to his college, it muſt not be for- 
got, that the 'heft rectorirs belonging to it were bought with kis 
money: and as he had been ſo bountiful-a patron to it while he 
lived, and; in a manner, a ſecond founder, ſo he left to ĩt at Nis 
death an eſtate, for ten or more exhibitions for ever. It is ſaid, 

that he brought his body to an ill habit, and waſted his ſpirits, 
by too much zeal for the public, and by forming too many noble 
deſigns; and that all theſe things, together with the unhappy 
turniof religion, Which he drended under James II. contributed 
to ſforten his life. Be this as it may, he died. Julyn o, 1686, to the 
great loſs of learning, of the whole univerſity, and of the church 
of England: for he was, as Wood has obſerved of him, “ the 
« moſt zealous man of histtime for the church of England; a 
« great encbufager and promoter of learning in the univerſity, 
And of all public works belonging thereuhto.; of great refo- 
* lution and exemplary charity; of ſtrict integrity; 2 learned 
« divine; and excellently ſkilled in the Latin and Greek: lan- 
„ .ouages.” Wood relates one ſingularity of thim, which as, 
that he was not at all wel- affected to the Royal Society, and 

that the noted Stubbs attacked that body, under his ſanction and 

encouragement. He was duried in Chriſt- church cathedral; 

and over his tomb, which is a plain mable, is an elegant 

FA 5 2 | inſcription, 


inſcription, compoſed by Aldrich, his ſucceſſor. He was never 


married. EEE e 1 „ 
It may eaſily be imagined, that ſo active and zealous a man 
as Fell had not much time to write books: yet we find him 
the author and editor of the following works. 1. The 
Life of the moſt reverend, learned, and pious Dr. Henry 
„% Hammand, who died April 25, 1660.” 1660, reprinted 
afterwards with additions at the head of Hammond's works. 
2. „ Aleinoi in Platonicam Philoſophiam Introductio. 1667. 
3. In laudem Muſices Carmen Sapphicum. Deſigned pro- 
bably for ſome of the public exerciſes in the univerſity, as it 
as ſet to muſic, 4. Hiſtoria et Antiquitates Univerſitatis 
% Oxonienſis, &c. 1674, 2 vols. fol. This hiſtory and anti- 
quities of the univerſity. of Oxford was written in Eaglich b 
Antony Wood, and tranſlated into Latin, at the charge of Fell, 
by Mr. Chriſtopher Waſe and Mr. Richard Peers, except what 
he did himſelf. He was alſo at the expence of printing it, with 
A good character, an a good paper; hut “ taking to himſelf,” 
ſays Wood, ““the liberty of putting in and aut ſeveral things 
e according to his own judgment, and thoſe that he employed 
e being not careful enough to carry the whole deſign in their 
% head, it is deſired that the author may not be accountable for 
any thing which was inſerted by him, or be cenſured for any 
“ uſeleſs repetitions or omiſſions of his agents under him.“ At 
the end of it, there is a Latin advertiſement to the reader, con- 
- taining an anſwer. to a letter of Hobbes; wherein that author 
had complained of Fell's having cauſed ſeveral things to be 
omitted or altered, which Wood had written in that book in 
his praiſe. 5. © The Vanity of Scoffing; in a letter to a gen- 
“ tleman, 1674. 6. St. Clement's two epiſtles to the Co- 
c rinthians in Greek and Latin, with notes at the end, 1677. 
7. Aecount of Dr. Richard Alleſtree's life: being the pre- 
face to the doctor's ſermons, publiſhed by our author. 8. 
„ Of the Unity of the Church;“ tranſlated from the original of 
St. Cyprian, 1681. 9. “ A beautiful edition of St. Cyprian's 
„ works, reviſed and illuſtrated with notes, 1682.“ 10. ( Se- 
- $5 veral Sermons.” 11. The following pieces written by the 
author of the Whole Duty of Man,” with prefaces, con- 
tents, and marginal abbreviations, by him, viz. “ The Lady's 
„Calling; the Government of the Ton ue; the Art of Con- 
tc“ tentment; the Lively Oracles, &c. He alſa wrote the ge- 
neral preface before the folio edition of that unknown author's 
works. There is another piece, which was aſcribed to him, 
with this title, The Intereſt of England ſtated: or, a faithful 
and juſt account of the aims of all parties now prevailing ; 
« diſtinctly treating of the deſignments of the Romaa Catholic, 
© Royaliſt, Preſbyteriap, Anabaptiſt, &c, 1659, 4to,. hut it 
. ba 5 not 


made acquainted with the murder of his royal 


only mentions theſe” two ſmall. produ 


in 16279, 
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not 3 certainly known whether he was the authoy or not, we 
do not place it among his works. One thing in the mean time 
Wood mentions, relating to his literary character, which muſt 
not be omitted: that or 1661, to ho time of his death, viz. 


„ while he was dean of Chriſt- church, he publiſhed or reprinted 


7 every year a book, commonly a claſſical author, again{i,new- 
«6 year's tide, to diſtribute among the ſtudents of his houſe ; to 
« which books he either put 2 or running notes, or 


ut an 
« corrections. Theſe, ſays' Wood, „I have endeavoured to 


« recover, that the titles might be known and ſet down, but in 


% vais, 


We have juſt mentioned Dr. Samuel Fell, our author's father: 


but it ſeems neceſſary to ſay ſomething more of him. He was 


born in e, of St. Clement Danes} London, 1 594; elected 
ſtudent of Chriſt- church, from Weſtminſter- ſchool, in 160; 


took a maſter of arts degree in 1608; admitted bachelor of di- 
vinity in 1616; and about that time became miniſter of Freſh- 


water in the iſle of Wight {n] May, 1619, he was inſtalled 


canon of Chriſt- church, and the ſame year proceeded in divinity, 
being about that time domeſtic chaplain to James I. In 1626, 


he was made Margaret profeſſor, and ſo conſequently had a pre- 


bend of Worceſter, which was about that time annexed to the 


profeſſorſhip. He was then a Calviniſt, but at length leaving 


that opinion, he was, through Laud's intereſt, made dean of 


Lichfield in 1637; and the year following, dean of Chriſt- 


church. In 1647, he was ejected from his deanery by the rebels, 
Who were ſo exaſperated at him for his loyalty to the king, and 
- zeal for the church, that they atm ſought his life : and being 


threatened to be murdered,” he was forced to abſcond. He died 
broken-hearted, Feb. 1, 1648-9; that being the very day he was 

| al — 45 king 
Charles. He was a public-ſpirited man, and had the character 
of a ſcholar. Wood, + though he ee there were more, 
ions of his; viz. Pri- 
« mitiz; ſive Oratio habita Oxoniæ in Schola Theologiæ, 9 
% Nov. 1626,” and, '« Concio Latina ad Baccalaureos die ci- 
*© nerum in Coloſſ. ii. 8. They were both printed at Oxford 


FELLER (Joacune Farperrc), ſon. of Joachim Feller, 


who was alſo an author of ſome repute. He was born at Leip- 


ſic in 1673, and paſſed a conſiderable part of his life in travel- 


ling, to viſit famous libraries, and men of learning. He was 
ſecretary! to the duke of Weimar. In 1708 he married, and 
fdiedin 1726. The moſt celebrated of his works is, the Mo- 


TP) — ne ene nene, publiſhed at Jeria ini n. 8 
ren (raven pn Sigel or 1x More) 


1507 N. 


vrch dice of Cambray, and author of Telemachus, was of an 
aneient and illuſtrious amily, and born at 'the caſtie of Fene lon, 


im the province of Perigord, Auguſt 6, 1651. At twelve years 


of age, he wüs ſent to the univerſity of Cahors; and afterwards 
went to finiſh His ſtudies at Paris, under the care of his uncle 


8 Anthony marquis of Fenelon, Wanne een of the king's 


Reged itn w be 


armies. He foon' mide himſelf known dt Faris, and at ninc- 
teen preached there with general applauſe: but the marquis, who 
' was very wiſe and good mun, -fearing'that ine good jon 
of dis nephew be estrufred 0 ob ed applauſe, per- 
e for ſore years. At twenty-four he en- 
- tered into holy orders, and commenced the functions of his 
miniſtry in hog riſh*of St. Swlpice, under the abbe T roi 


the ſu porter of lat diſtrict, eee tted 


„ 


was revoked; the king natned I 
miſfioneries, who were ſent along the coaſt of Saintonge, and 


b & his uncle. Three years after, he was chofen by the archbp. 


Paris, to be ſyperiot to'the newly converted women in that 
In 1686, Which Was the year after the edit of Nantes 
m Uto be at the head of thoſe 


the Pais de Aunis, to convert the'proteſtants: though, indeed, 


there ſeems to have been but little for theſe miſſionaries to 60, | 


thoſe proteſtants having been by 760 converted by ſeven or 
hundred fulileers, faßten by four or ave e 1 . 


goons. 
Having finiſhed his mien, . dete to Paris, and was 


Preſented to the king: but lived two years afterwards without 
going to court, being again entirely occupied in the inſtruction of 
the new female converts. That he micht forward tliis good work 


by writingz. as well as lectures, he ipubliſhed, in 1688, a little 


treatiſe, intitled, Education de Filles ;” Which the author of 


the Bibliotheque Univerſelle, calls the beſt” and moſt uſeful 


baok written upon the fubjeR; in the French language. ?n 


1688, he publiſhed a work, 'Concerfiing the functions of the 


4 Paſtors of the C hurch; “ written chie againſt the proteſt- 


ants, with a view of ſhewing, that the firſt promoters of the 


_ reformation had no calling, and therefore were not true paſtors, 
In 1689, he was made tutor to the dukes'of Burgundy, Anjou, 
and Berri; and in 1693, was chofen member of the French 


academy, in the room ol Peliſſon deceaſed. In this ſituation, 


he was in 8 with Al. His pap! pits, particularly the duke of 


Burgundy, improved rapidly un- his care. The divines ad- 
noe the ſublimity of 115 talents; the courtiers the brilliancy of 
his wit. The duke, to the end of his life, felt the warmeſt re- 


gard for his illuſtrious — At the ſame time, Fenelon pre: 


ſerva 
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gaialt þ "hich wh bim te 
was occaſioned by his book, enu+ 
Halen the Maxims of the cancer 
the interior, life.“ This book was beet in 169% an 
the occaſion. of his waiting it was as follows; There was 3 
named madam Guyon, who pretended: to a very high and e, 
alted devotion. She l A in ſome books which fhe.pub+ 
liſhed, and wrote particula ical expoſition of Solomon 
Fenelon, whoſe wy di poſition was ſtrongly actuated 
by the love of Gad, hn a friend of madam Guyon, in whom 
he fancied he ſaw only a bun ſoul animated with feelings ſami- 
lar to his own... This occaſioned ſeveral conferences between 
the biſhop of Meaux, the biſhop of Chalons, afterwazds cardi- 
nal de Noailles, and Mr. Trongon, ſup: . 
gregation of St. Sulpicius. Into thel rendes, in Which 
madam Guyon 8 were examined, 3 was admitted z 
but in the mean time began to write very ſecretly upon the ſub- 
ject under examination, and his-writipgs tended to maintain of 
excuſe. madam Guyon's books without naming her. This ex · 
amination laſted ſeven or eight months, duri he wrote 
ſeveral letters to the examiners, which abou with ſo many 
teſtimonies of ſubmiſſion, that they could not think God would 
deliver him over to a ſpirit of error [K]. While the conferences 
laſted, the ſecret was inviolably Rue with regard to Fenelon 
the two biſhops being as tender of his. reputation, as they were 
zealous to reclaim him. He was ſoon after named archbiſho 
of Cambray, and yet continued with the ſame humility; to pr 
the two pre e to give a final ſentence. They drew thirty 
four articles at Iſſi and preſented them to the new: 9 — — 
who offered to ſign them immediately but they thought it — 
proper to leave them with him for a time, that he might examine 
them leiſurely. He did ſo, and added 10 every one of the ar- 
ticles ſuch limitations, as enervated them entire n he 
rieldad, at laſt, and ſigned the articles March 19, 1695. Boſſuet 
wrote ſoon after an anſtruction deſigned, to explain the articleg 
of Iſſi, and deſired Fenelon, to approve it but he reſuſed, and 
let Boſſuet xnow by a frieid, that * — not approve a bool 
which e madam Guy &; he himſelf} did nat 
condemn ber. It Was in x, 5 85 . the :Oe — of 1 | 
Myitics, that be wont, 1 4 al 
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was à ſudden and general outery againſt it, and the clamouts 
coming to the ings ear, his —_ expoſtulated with the pre- 
lates, fo having kept ſecret from him what they alone knew. 
The controverſy was for ſome time carried on between the 
archbp. of Cambray and the bifhop of Meaux. But as the 
latter inſiſted upon ee recantation, Fenelon applied to the 
king, and repreſented to his majeſty, that there were no other 
means to remove the offence which this controverſy occaſioned, 
than by appealing to the pope, Innocent X II. and therefore he 
begged leave to go himſelf to Rome. But the king ſent him 
word, that it was ſufficient to carry his cauſe thither, without 

| ns himſelf, and ſent him to his dioceſe in Auguſt, 1697. 
When the queſtion was brought before the conſultators of the 
inquiſition to be examined, they were divided in their opinions: 
but at laſt the pope condemned the book; with twenty - three pro- 
ſitions extracted from it, by a brief dated March 12, 1699. 
Vet, notwithſtanding this cenſure, Innocent ſeems to have diſ- 
approved the violent proceedings againſt the author. He wrote 
thus to the prelates who diſtinguiſhed themſelves as adverſaries 
to Fenelon: © Peccavit exceſſu amoris divini, ſed vos peccaſtis 
« defectu amoris proximi. Some of Fenelon's friends have 
pretended, that there was in this affair more court- policy than 
zeal for religion. They have obſerved, that this ſtorm was 
raiſed againſt him ata time when the king thought of chooſing 
an almoner for the dutcheſs of Burgundy; and that there was no 
way of preventing him, who had been tutor to the duke her 
huſband, and who had acquitted himſelf perfectly well in the 
functions of that poſt, from being made her almoner, but by 
raiſing ſuſpicions of hereſy againſt him. They think them- 
_ ſelves ſufficiently juſtified. in this opinion, by Boſluet's being 
made almoner, after Fenelon was diſgraced and removed. Be 
this as it will, he ſubmitted patiently to the. pope's determina- 
tion, and read his ſentence, with his own recantation, publicly 
in his dioceſe of Cambray, where he led a moſt exemplary life, 
acquitting himſelf punQually in all the duties of his ſtation. 
Yet he was not ſo much taken up with them, nor ſo deeply 
engaged in his contemplative devotion, but he found time to 
enter into the controverſy with the Janſeniſts. He laboured not 
only to confute them by his writings, but alſo to oppreſs them, 
by procuring a bull from Rome againſt a book which the car- 
dinal de Noailles, their chief ſupport, had e ee; the book 
was father Queſnel's © Reflections upon the New Teſtament.” 
The Jeſuits, who were reſolved to humble that rs - had 
formed a great party againſt him, and prevailed witk the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray ta aſſiſt them in affair. He engaged 


himſelf: wrote many pieces againſt the Janſeniſts, the chief of 


which is the * Four Paſtoral Letters,” printed in 1704, at Va- 
* | lenciennes; 
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ſenciennes ; and Hpared no pains to" gott the cardinal diſgraced; 
ned, both whieh were at lengtk effected. 
But the work that has gained Hin tie greateſt reputation, and 
will render his name immôrtal, is his Telemachus,“ written ac- 
cording to ſome, at court; acording to others, in his retreat at 
Cambray. A ſervant whom Fenelon ernployed to tranſcribe it, 
took à copy for himſelf, and had proceeded in having it printed, 
to about 200 pages, when the king, Louis XIV. who was preju- 
diced againſt the author, ordered the work to be ſtopped, nor 
was it allowed to be printed in France while he lived. It was 
publiſhed, however, by Moetjons, a bookſeller, in 1699, thou 

rohidited at Paris; but the firſt correct edition appeared at 

Hague in 1 199 This elegant work, completely ruined the cre- 
dit of Fenelon at the court of France. The king conſidered it 
as a ſatire againſt his government; the malignant found in it 
alluſions which the a- Fl Yr had never intended. 

they ſaid, was madam de Monteſpan ; Eucharis, mademoiſelle de Fon- 
tanges; Antiope, the dutcheſs of Burgundy; Protefilaus, Louvois; 
Idomeneut, king James II.; Seſoftris, Louis XIV. The world, 


however, admired the flowing elegance of the ſtyle, the ſublimity 


of the moral, and the happy adoption and embelliſhments of 
ancient ſtories ; and critics were long divided, whether it might 
not be allowed the title of an epic poem, though written in 
proſe. It is certainly a wonderful proof of the triumph of 
genius in executing admirably an injudicious plan: poetical 
proſe being in itſeif the worſt of all ſtyles. Few works have 
ever had a greater reputation. Editions have been multiplied 
in every dene of Europe; but the moſt eſteemed for correct- 
neſs is that puhliſnhed from his papers by his family in 1717. It 
is in two volumes, duodeci mo. Splendid editions have been 
publiſhed in various places, and tranſlations in all modern lan- 
guages of Europe, modern Greek not exceptee. 
Fienelon paſſed the laſt years of his life in his dioceſe, in a 
manner worthy of a good archbiſhop, a man of letters, and a 
Chriſtian philoſopher. The analen. of his manners and 
character obtained for him a reſpect, which was paid even b 
the enemies of his country; for in the laſt war with Louis XIV. 


- the duke of Marlborough expreſsly ordered the- lands of Fenelon 


to be ſpared, He died in January, 1715, at the age of 63. 
He was a man of-great learning, great genius, fine taſte, and 
exemplary manners: yet many haye ſuſpected that he was not 
entirely ſincere in his recantation of his“ Maxims of the 
« Saints:*'a work Compoſed by him with great care, aid con- 
liſting, in great part, of extracts from the fathers. Vet if we 
conſider the profound veneration of à pious catholic biſhop: for 


the deciſions of the church, the modeſty and candour of his cha- 
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w-acquit him of the charge. He had: faig. to theſe perſons in 
that very book, that thale who had emed in fundamental doc · 
44 trines, ſhould not be contented to condemn their error; but 


e ſhould. confeſs it, and give glory de God; that they ſhould 


« have no ſhame at having erred, which is the common lot 
* humanity, but ſheuld humbly acknowledge their errors, whic 
« would be no longer ſuch when they had been humbly gon- 
4c ſeſſed. He has alſo, been accuſed of ambition for his con- 
duct in the controverſy with the Janſeniſts, but the charge ref 

only on preſumptive evidence, and is equally refuted by his ge- 


as 
7 


neral character. , . IO . 
Fenelon publiſhed ſeveral works beſides his“ Telemachus, 
and the © Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints, already 
mentioned, which firſt appeared in 1697. Theſe were, 1. 
„ Dialogues of the Dead, in two volumes, lamo, compoſed 
for the uſe of the duke of Burgundy, and intended in general 
to cure him of ſome fault, or teach him ſome virtue. They 
were produced as the occaſions aroſe, and not laboured. 2. 
« Dialogues on Eloquence in general, and that of the Pulpit in 
= particular,” 12m. publi. ed mn 47 18, after his. death. 
He there diſcuſſes the queſtion whether it is better to preach by 
memory, or extemporaneouſly with more or leſs preparation. 
The rules of eloquence are alſo delivered in a neat and eaſy 
manner. 3. Abridgment of the Lives of the ancient Philo- 
& ſophers, I 2mo, rather a ſketch than a finiſhed work, written 


for the duke of Burgundy. 4. A Treatiſe. on, the Education 


«of EY 12ra0, an excellent work. 5. Philoſophi- 
« cal works | 
« proofs drawn from Nature, 1 2mo, the beſt edition is of Paris, 


1726. 5. Letters on different ſubjects of Religion and Me- 
tc taphyſics, 1 amo, 1718. 6. Sona] Works, 4 vols. 
12mo. 7. Sermons,” printed in 1744, 1-210, the charac- 
ter of theſe diſcourſes is rather pathetic writing than ſtrong 
reaſoning; the excellent heart of Fenelon appears throughout; 
but they are unequal and negligent. He preached extem- 
eee facility, and his printed ſermons are in the 
ame ſtyle. | 8. Several works in favour of the bull Unigenitus, 
againſt Janſeniſm. 9. Direction for the Conſeienee of a 
« King, ceampoſed: for the duke of Burgundy; à ſmall tract, 
but much eſteemed, publiſhed in 1748, and republiſhed in 
1774. | It is ſaid, that ſome other Writings, and ſeveral letters 
FEENE STELLA (Lucius), a Romanchiſtorian, who died in 
the year;20,. at the age of 70. He is mentioned by Pliny, Gel- 
lius, and many other ancient authors. He wrote annals, in 
many books, che 4wenty-ſscond bock being. cited by Nonius: 
alſo Archaics, and qther works, A book on abel ene 
1 | RF open, 


„or a Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, of God, by 
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Rome, falſely attributed to him, is now known to be the pro- 
duction of Dominic Floccus, a Florentine, in the 15th century. 
FENTON (Sir Gsorrxzv), an eminent writer and ſtateſ- 
man during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. was deſcended. 


from an ancient family in Nottinghamfhire ; but the time of his 
birth does not appear. He was certainly educated liberally, 


though we cannot tell where; ſince, while a young man, he gave 
many proofs of his acquaintance with ancient and modern learn- 
ing, and of his being perfectly verſed in the French, Spaniſh,: 
and Italian languages. He is well known for a tranſlation from 
the Italian of“ The Hiſtory of the Wars of Italy, by Guic-: 


1 cjardini ;” the dedication of which to queen Elizabeth bears. 


date Jan. 7, 1579; This was however his laſt work; as he had 
publiſhed before, 1. An Account of a diſpute at Paris, be- 
« tween two Doctors of the Sorbonne, and two Miniſters of 


God's Word, 1571;” a tranſlation. 2. * An Epiſtle, or 


« Godly Adinonition, ſent to the Paſtors of the Flemiſſi Church 
« in Antwerp, exhorting them to concord with other Miniſters: 
„written by Antony 4 Carro, 1578; a tranſlation. 3. 
„Golden Epiſtles: containing variety of diſcourſes both moral, 
<« philoſophical, and divine, gathered as well out of the re- 
% remainder of Guevara's works, as other authors, Latin, 
« French, and Italian. Newly corrected. and amended. Mon 
„ heur viendra, 1577.” In order to underſtand this title-page 
clearly, it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that the, familiar 
epiltlg of Guevara had been publiſhed in Engliſh, by one Edward 
ellowes, in 1574; ſo that this collection of Fenton's conſiſted of 
ſuch pieces of the ſame author as were not contained in that work, 
The epiſtle dedicatory is to the right honourable and vertuous 
lady Anne, counteſs of Oxenford; and is dated from the author's 
chamber in the Blackfriers, London, Feb. 4, 1575. This lady 
was the daughter of William Cecil, lord Burleigh :: and it ap- 
pears from the dedication, that her noble father was our au- 
thor's beſt patron. Perhaps his chief purpoſe in tranſlating and 
publiſhing this work was, io teſtify his warm zeal and abſolute 
attachment to that great miniſter... © 
What the inducements were, which engaged him to leave his 
own country, in order to ſerve the queen in Ireland, cannot eaſily 
be diſcovered: it is however certain, that he went thither well 
recommended ; and that, being in particular favour with Arthur, 


lord Grey, then lord deputy in that kingdom, he was ſworn of the | 
privy council about 1581. It is more than probable that his 


ntereſt might be conſiderably ſtrengthened by his marriage with 
Alice, the daughter of Dr. Robert Weſton, ſometime lord 
chancellor of Ireland, and dean of the arches in England, a 


man of great parts, and who had no ſmall credit with the earl 


of Leiceſter, and qthet ſtateſmen in the court of Elizabeth: and 
Vol. VI. | 3 . when 
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when he was once fixed in the office of ſecretary, his own great 


abflities and ſuperior underſtanding made him ſo uſeful to ſuc- 


ceeding governors, that none of the changes to which that go- 
vernment was too much ſubject, in thoſe days, wronght any al- 
teration in his fortune. One thing, indeed, might greatly con- 
tribute to this, which was the ſtrong intereſt he found means to 


raife, and never was at a loſs to maintain, in England; fo that 
whoever was lord lieutenant in Ireland, fir Geoffry Fenton con- 


tinued the queen's connſellor there, as a man upon whom ſhe 


. depended, from whom ſhe took her notions of ſtate-affairs in 
that iſtand, and whoſe credit with her was not to be ſhaken by 


the artifices of any faction whatever. N 
In 1603, fir Geoffry married his only daughter Katherine to 
Mr. Boyle, afterwards the great earl of Corke; and died at his 


houſe in Dublin, Oct. 19, 1608. He was interre& with much 


funeral ſolemnity at the cathedral} eharch of St. Patrick, in the 


ſame tomb with his wife's father, the lord chancellor Weſton ; 
leaving behind him the character of a polite writer, an accom- 
e eee an able ſtateſman, and a true friend to the 


ngliſh nation, and proteſtant intereſt in Freland. + 
FENTON (ELTHAR), deſcended from an anci- 

born at Shelton, near Newcaſtle under Line, in Staffordſhire, 
being the youngeſt of twelve children. As he was intended by 


* 


his parents for the miniſtry, he was ſent to Cambridge, where 
he embraced principles very oppoſite to the government, and be- 


came diſqualified for entering into hoty orders. On quitting the 
univerſity, he was-for.fome time uſher to Mr. Bohwicke, a ce- 


lebrated ſchoolmaſter at Headley in Surrey; and afterwards be- 


came ſecretary to the earl of. Orrery, who placed his only fon 


lord Boyle under his tuition from 1714 to 1720. Between this 


amiable poet and his noble pupil a conſtant and free friendſhip 
ſabſiſted; and his lordſhip always ſpoke of him after his de- 


ceaſe, and often with tears, as one of the worthieſt and moſt 
modeſt men that ever adorned the court of Apollo, After he 


quitted the ſervice of this nobleman, it was his cuſtom to pay 


a yearly viſit in the country to his brother, who poſſeſſed an eſtate 
of 1000]. per annum. About the time when this engagement 
terminated, he was recommended by Pope to a ſituation Which 
promiſed great advantage, that of aſſiſting Mr. Craggs, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, in the ſtudies which he found neeeſſary to ſup- 


ply the defects of his education; but the early death of this 
patron mtercepted theſe pleuſing proſpects. He was a man of 
great tenderneſs and humanity, and bore the faireſt reputation, 
He quitted a life, the clofe of which was ſpent in eaſe and 


tranquillity, on fuly 13, 1730, at Eaſt-Hamſtead, Berks, the 
ſeat of lady Trumbal; who had invited him -thither, by Pope's 
recommendation, to educate her ſon, and afteswards. 8 
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him with Mer as the auditor of her accounts- His death was 


miich regretted by. all men of taſte, as, what is vety ſingular, 
he had never been obnoxious to the enmity of his brother-poets. 
He publiſhed in Fox. a volume, under the title of Oxford 
« and Cambridge erſes, p printed for Lintot, without a date. 
In 1717 he pub iel a. volume of his own poems; and in 1723 
introduced.upon the ſtage his 1 . of Mariamne, built upon 
the ſtory "related of her in the third volume of the SpeQator, 


which the in 175 author collected out of Joſephus. Fenton 


Was croployed Ov K to tranſlate the 1ſt, 4th, 19th, and 20th 
books of t The 11th, which 'ne had before tranſ- 
lated into blank ve A; Fenton did not take, but committed it to 
Broome. He publiſhed alſo a fine edition of Waller's works, 
illuſtrated with uſeful notes of his own; and wrote a life of 
Milton, which Dr. Johnſon very handſomely commends. Mr. 
Fenton was much beloved by Mr. Pope, who honoured him Woe" 
the following epitaph: , 
« This modeſt ſtone, wh PEG vain — can, 
« Ma ay £74 ſay; Here lies an honeſt man: 
oet, bleſs 


„ "f 4 beyond a Poet's fate, 8 
Whom Heaven kept ſacred from the proud Aud great! : 
4 Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, + LP 
4 Content with ſctence in the vale of peace. 
cc Calmly he look'd on either life, and A 


Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear: OL 
« From Nature's temperate feaſt roſe Gatisfy'd, „ 
« Thank d Heav'n, that he had liv'd, and that he 64. _ 
Several of his poems, omitted in the laſt edition of his works, 
are preſerved in Nichols's “ Select Collection, 1780.” 
ERDOUSI (Hass a BEN SCHARF), the moſt celebrated 
of the Perſian poets,. whoſe epic m entitled, © Schanameh, 
that is, The Hiſtory, is of the higheſt fame throughout the Eaſt. 
It contains the annals of the kings of Perſia, and conſiſts of 
ſixty thouſand verſes, each of which is what we thould call a 
diſtich. Ferdouſi compoſed this poem at the command of — 
ſultan Mahmoud, ſon of Sebecteghin, and was employed u 
it for thirty years; after which, receiving only W thou 1 
drachmas of ſilver for his trouble, he quitted the court of Mah- 
moud in diſguſt, and wrote ſatirical verſes againſt him. He 
died at his native place, Thous, from which he is often called 
Ferdouſi Tbouſi) in the 41: Ith year. of the Hegirs, or A. D. 
1020. 
FERGU SON ( Gus), an ain e dende af | 
the ſelf-taught kin . in aftronomy and mechanics, 
was born in Bamffenf xe, Scoatand: 1710. At the earlieſt age 
bis genius began to exert itſelf: nevertheleſs, the circumſtances 
of his 8 oliged him to — He k ept.ſheep for four 
12 years; 


4 


years; and, during this ſituation, learned to mark the poſition - 
of the ſtars with a thread and a bead. Mr. Gilchriſt, miniſter of 
Keith, encouraged and aſſiſted his growing genius; and Thomas 
Grant, eſq. received him for inſtruction juto his family, whoſe 
butler, Alexander Cantley (a very extraordinary perſon, as de- 
_ ſcribed by Ferguſon) became his tutor, and taught him decimal 
arithmetic, algebra, and the elements of geometry. Yet, even 
after this, he went into two very hard ſervices; one of which 
was that of a miller, wherein he very nearly periſhed. When he 
was too weak for labour, he made a wooden clock, and afterwards. 
a watch, from a caſual ſight of one. His mgenuity introduced 
him to ſir James Dunbar, when he learned to draw, and began 
to take portraits: an employment, by which he ſupported him- 
felf and family many years, both in Scotland and England. In 
his 29th year Ko married: and the year after, invented his Aſtro- 
nomical Rotula, a machine for ſhewing the new moons and 
eclipſes, which acquired him the friendſhip of Mr. Mac 


aurin. | 


About 1744, he went to London; and foon made bis way 
among fuch great men as were lovers of ſcience and uncommon 
merit. A delineation of the complex line of the moon's mo- 
tion recommended him to the Royal Society, of which he was 
elected fellow, withont paying for admiſſion ; a very uncommon 
favour. He had a penſion of 5ol. a year from the preſent king 
at his acceſſion; whe had heard lectures from him, and. fre- 
2 converſedt with him upon curious topics. He made in- 

ruments, and publiſhed diſſertations, from time to time. In 
1773, he publiſhed ! Select Mechanical Exerciſes,” with an 
account of his life. His Introduction to Electricity“ had 
appeared in 1770; his Introduction to Aſtronomy” in $772. | 
is great work, © Aſtronomy explained on fir Iſaac Newton's 
« Principles,” had gone through four editions in 1770: his 
Lectures on ſelect ſubjects in Mechanics, Hydroſtatics, Hy- 
« draulics, Pneumatics, and Optics,” five in 1776. His laſt- 
- Publiſhed work was a Treatiſe on Perſpective, in 1775. He 
died Nov. 16, 1776. He was a man of the cleareſt judgment 
and moſt unwearied application; yet humble, courteous, bene- 
volent, and of the utmeſt innocence and ſimplicity of Manners. 

\ FERMAT (PETER), a very celebrated French mathema- 
tician, though by profeſſion a lawyer. He is conſidered by the 
writers of his own country as having rendered no leſs ſervice to 
mathematical ſcience than Deſcartes, and as having even prepared 


the way for the doctrine of infinites, afterwards. diſcovered by 
Newton and Leibnitz. He was. not only the reſtorer of the 
ancient geometry, but. the introducer of the new, He was 
| born at "Toulouſe in 1590, educated to the law, and advanced to 
Toulouſe. As a, 

magiſtrate, 


the dignity of counſeltor to the parliament of 


bk. —— SW — WW. 2 


„ 


II. of France, was born at Mont-Didier in Picardy, in the 7 
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magiſtrate; his knowledge and 9 were highly eſteemed. 
c 


As a man of ſcience he was conne 


with Deſcartes, Huy- 
gens, Paſtal, and many others. He is ſaid alſo to have culti- 
vated ry. He died in 1664. His mathematical works were 
publiſhed at Toulouſe in 1679, in two volumes, folio. The 
firſt volume contains the treatiſe of arithmetic of Diophantus, 
with a commentary, and ſeveral analytical inventions. The 


ſecond compriſes his mathematical diſcoveries, and his:correſ- 


ondence with the moſt celebrated geometricians of his age. 
His ſon, Samuel Fermat, was alfo eminent as a literary man, 


and wrote ſome fearned diſſertations. 


— FERNEL (four Francis), or Fernelius, phyſician to Henry 


ear 
1506, He was not very young when he was ſent to Paris, to ſtudy 
rhetoric and philoſophy ; but made ſo quick a progreſs, that, hav- 
ing been admitted maſter of arts after two years time, the prin- 
cipals of the colleges ſtrove who ſhould have him to teach logic, 
and offered him a conſiderable ſtipend. He would not accept 
their offers; but choſe to render himſelf worthy of a public pro- 
feſſor's chair by private ſtudies and lectures. He applied him- 
ſelf therefore in a moſt intenſe manner. All other pleaſure was 
inſipid to him. He cared neither for play, nor for walking, nor 
for entertainment, nor even for converſation. He read Cicero, 
Plato, and Ariſtotle. The reading of Cicero procured him this 
advantage, that the lectures he read on philoſophical ſubjects 
were as eloquent, as thoſe of the other maſters of that time 


were barbarous. He alfo applied himſelf very earneſtly to the 


mathematics. | | 

This continual ſtudy drew upon him 'a long fit of ſickneſs, 
which obliged him to leave Paris. On his recovery, he re- 
turned thither with a deſign to ſtudy mo 3 but before he ap- 
plied himſelf entirely to it, he taught P iloſophy in the college 
of St. Batbara. After this, he 2 our years in the ſtudy of 
phyſic; and taking a doQtor's , conhned himſelf to his 
cloſet, in order to read the beſt authors, and to improve himſelf 


in mathematics; that is, as far as the buſineſs of his profeſ- 
ſion would ſuffer him. Never was a man more diligent than 


Fernel. He uſed to riſe at four o'clock in the morning, and 
ſtudied till it was time either to read lectures or to viſit patients. 
He then examined the urine that was brought him; for this was 
the method of thoſe times with regard to the poor people, who 


did not ſend for the phyſician. ' Coming home to dine,” he ſhut 
himſelf up among his books, till they called him down to table. 


Riſing from table, he returned to his ſtudy, which he did not 


on 


leave without neceſſary occaſions. Coming home at night, he 


did juſt as at noon : he ſtaid among his books till they called 


13 him 


him to ſupper; returned to them the moment he had ſupped; 


7 
and did not leave them till eleven o'clack, when he went to bed. 
In the courſe of theſe ſtudies, he contrived mathematical in- 
ſtruments, and was at great expence in having them made, 
His wife, however, | was alarmed at thoſe expences, by which 
even a part of her fortune was waſted. She murmured, cried, 
and complained to her father, who was a counſellor at Paris. 
Fernel ſubmitted at laſt, ſent all his: inſtrument- makers away, 
. and applied himſelf ſeriouſly to the practice of phyſic, -- But, as 
viſiting patients did not employ his whole time, he reſumed 
the ſame office in which he had been engaged already, of read- 


ing public lectures upon Hippocrates and Galen. This ſoon 


gained him a great reputation through France, and in foreign 
countries. His buſineſs increaſing, he left off reading lectures; 
dut as nothing could make him ceaſe to ſtudy in private, he ſpent 
all the Od, could ſpare in compoſing. a work of phyſic, in- 
titled, © Phyſiologia,” which was ſoon after publiſhed. He 
was prevailed upon to read lectures on this new work, which he 
did for three years: and undertaking another work, which he 
. Publiſhed, «4, De venæ ſectione, he laid himſelf under a ne- 
eeſſity of reading lectures ſome years longer; for it was paſe 
ionately deſired that he would alſo explain this new book to the 
. Foung udents, £7 Shi ie Miro gut 5 N71 l „ ene 1 ar | 
While he was thus employed, he was ſent. for to court, in 
order to try whether he could cure a lady, whoſe: recovery was 
deſpaired af. He was ſo happy as to cure her, which was 
the firſt cauſe of that eſteem which Henry; II. who was then 
dauphin, and was in love with that lady, conceived for him. 
This prince ↄfferetl him even then the place of firſt;phyſician to 
him; but Fernel, who infinitely preferted his ſtudies to the hurry 
of a court, would not accept the employment, and had even re- 
cCourſe to artifice, in order to obtain the liberty of returning to 
Paris. He fepreſented firſt, that he was not learned enaugh to 
. deſerve to be entruſted with the health of the: princes; but that, 
if he were permitted to return to Paris, he would zealouſſy 
employ all means to begome more learned, and more capable of 
ſerving the dauphin, This excuſe not being admitted, he pre- 
tended, in the next place, to be ſick, and fent to the prince a 
ſurgeon, who was accuſtomed to ſpeak familiarly to him, and 
wha told him, that Fernel had à pleuriſy, which grief would 
certainly render mortal; and that his grief was occaſioned by 
b abſent from his books and from his family, and by being 
obliged to diſcontinue his lectures, and lead a tumultuous life. 
The prince, giving credit to this falſe. ſtory, permitted Fernel 
to retire. A man, as Bayle obſerves, muſt be exceſſively in 
love with his ſtudies, and a philoſophical life, when he em- 
pleys {ch tricks to avoid what all others are defirous wo ehe 
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. - When Henry came to the throne, he rene wed his offer; but Fer- 


nel repreſented, that the honour. was due, for ſeveral reaſons, and as 
an hereditary right, to the late king's phyſician; and that, as for 
himſelf, he wanted ſome time for experiments conaerning ſeveral. 
diſcoveries he had made relating to phyſic. The king admitted 


bl 


this: but as ſoon as Francis the Firſt's phyſician died, Fernel 


was 7 . to go, and fill his place at Henfy the Second's court. 


Here juſt. the contrary to what he dreaded came to paſs: for 
he enjoyed more reſt and more leiſure at court than he had done 


at Paris; and he might have conſidered the court as an agree- 


able retirement, had it not been for the journies, which the new 
civil war obliged the king to take: Being returned from the 
Calais, he made his wife come to Fontainbleau: 
but this good woman was ſo afflicted at being obliged to leave 
her relations, that ſhe fell ſick ſoon after, and died delirious ; 
and her death grieved Fernel to ſuch a degree, that he died 
within a month after ſhe was buried, in 1558. He was the author 
of many works beſides thoſe which have been mentioned; as 
De abditis rerum cauſis, ſeven books of Pathology, a book 
on Remedies, Medicina Univerſa, 4to, Utrecht, 1656; 
“ An edition of the Greek writers on Fever, folio; Venice, 
1594, &c. They have been printed ſeveral times: and before 
all the editions of them is prefixed his life, written by Plantius 
his diſciple, from whiek this account of him is taken 


Fernel acquired a vaſt eſtate by his buſineſs. Plantius tells 


us, that while he was with him, his gains amounted often to 
above 12000 livres a year, and ſeldom under 10000. He is 
conſidered as one of the great reſtorers of medicine, and the 
firſt after Galen who wrote ably on the nature and cauſe of diſ- 
cafes, His poſterity were long reſpected on his account. 

FERRACINO (BarToLOMEo), a celebrated ſelf-taught 


 mechanie, born at Baſſan in the territory of Padua, in the year 


1692. His firſt occupation being that of a ſawyer, he invented 
a ſaw which worked by the wind: he went on progreflively tb 


ſeveral more curious inventions, till he was noticed by the great 


men of Italy. In his native town of Baſſan, he conſtructed a 
famous bridge over the Brenta, remarkable for the boldneſs of 
its deſign, and the ſolidity of its conſtruction. He died ſoon 


after the completion of; this work. An hiſtory of his life and 


inventions was publiſhed at Venice in 1764, by a writer Whofſe 
" „„ « m ͤ mOGf a art fronds i cn i 
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name was Memo 


FERRAND (Jauts); a French phyſician; und a native e 


Agen, wrote a book, „De la Maladie d Amour,“ that is, 


Though his deſigit was only to conſider Love, as. it often turns 
into a bodily diſeaſe, and becomes a phrenzy, or melancholy, yet 
he ſays a great many things, which 


relate to Love in general; and 


14 particularly 
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particularly ſets forth the uneaſineſſes, which attend the pleaſures 
of it. The dedication of this book abounds with learning, by which 
it appears that there is nothing upon which the heathen poets had 
philoſophized ſo deeply as they had upon Love. Bayle takes 
notice, that this book has not yet been mentioned in the Lin- 
« denius Renovatus,” or, Catalogue of Phyſicians and their 
es writings;” yet fays, that it deſerves to have a place there, 
more than ſeveral that are in it: which is one reaſon why we 
have taken occaſion thus to mention it and its author. 
FERNRAND (Lovis), a French lawyer, born at Toulon in 
2645, became an advocate in the parliament of Paris, and died 
In that city in the year 1699. Though a layman, he lived with 
the rigour of a ſtrict eceleſiaſtic; and though a phyſician, his 
works turn chiefly upon ſubjects of. ſacred learning. They are 
full of erudition, but not remarkable for brilliancy'or clearneſs. 
They are, 1. A large Commentary on the Pſalms,” in Latin, 
40, 1683. 2. RefleQtions on the ä 1679, 
2 vols. 12mo. 3. A Pſalter, in French and Latin. 4. 
Some controverſial writings againſt the Calviniſts, and others. 
F. A Letter and Diſcourſe to prove that St. Auguſtin was 
+ an opinion which ſeveral learned men have re- 
b F ee ae e a eee "_ celebrated in 
a very different line, for elegant ſongs, madrigals, and-epigrams. 
He died at Paris, the vince 6]: his birth, rang; 19, at ths age of 
42. He was conſidered as a rival of the poet John Baptiſte 
Rauffeau, in his ſtyle of writing. g. 
_ FERRAND (James Partiy), a French painter in enamel, 
on which art he wrote a treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 1732, 
I2mo, with another ſmall tract on miniature painting. He was 
born at Joigni in Burgundy, in 1653, and died at Paris in 


1732. n „5 8 

; FERRANDUS (FurLGtnTavus), a deacon of the church of 
Carthage, in the ſixth century, a diſciple of St. Fulgentius; 
one of the firſt who declared themſelves againſt the condemna- 
tion of the three chapters; of which ſee a particular account 
under the title Facudpus. Several of his works are enume- 
rated by Cave. He died before the year 551, 
„ ERRARI (Ax rox v, Mary, ZACHARY, BARTHOLOMEW), 
Joint founder, with James Morigia, of the regular clerks of the 
congregation of St. Paul, called Barnabites, eſtabliſhed at Milan, 


about I520, and confirmed by pope Paul III. in 1535. Many 


colleges of this order were afterwards eſtabliſhed in Italy and 
Germany, and received great privileges and diſtinctions from 
the emperors. Ferrari died, ſuperior of his own foundation, in 


Ari ſtotle. 
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FERRAR T4 * 
 -FERRARI (C (Oo rA VIAN), an Italian lr was born of 2 


— _ = Milan, 1518. After he had ſtudied polite learn- 
ing, philoſophy, and phylc, inthe univerſitics of Italy, he wa 


choſen — of ethics and politics, in the college founded, 


Paul Canobio at his inſtigation; and held this place eighteen 

years. The ſenate of Venice engaged him aſterwards to re- 
move to Padua, where he explained the philoſophy of Ariſtotle; 
and he did this with ſo much ſkill and eleg ance, hat Vimerat, 
who was profeſſor at Paris under Francis T returning to Ital 


upon the death of that king, fixed upon nim, bly to 


others, for the publication of his works. continued at 


Padua four years, and then returned to Milan; e he conti- _ 
nued to teach philoſophy till his death, which happened i in 1586. 


Though os pri excellently ſkilled in oh literature, yet he 


was principally famous for phi hiloſophy eſteemed a ſecond 


A He was no leſs I . for his z probiry than for his : 
learni 

; Me thay hs wahr uf ſeveral works; as, 1. De Senpon- 
cc ihus Exotericis. Venet. 1575.” Ferrari treats here of that 


part of Ariſtotle's doctrine, which was intended for all ſorts of 


people, without meddling with the Acroamatics, which were 
only for the uſe of his ſcholars. This book was reprinted at 


Francfort, 1606, with a new diſſertation of Ferrari de diſci- 


„ plina ina Encyclica,” under the general title of 6. Clavis Philoſo- 


% phie Feri tetice Ariſtotelſeæ. 2. 4 De Origine Roma- 


c norum. Milan, 1 Though death prevented Ferrari 
from putting the laſt and to a work, Grævius thou 
proper to inſert it in the firſt volume of his 4. Roman 
<« tiquities,” and added his own corrections to it. 3. Ho 


tranſlated Ath 


as into Latin, and wrote ſome notes upon 


FERRARI ene Bxnnanpixo), of the ſame fami 
with the former, was born at Milan about 1577. He appli 


with great ſucceſs to phil y and divinity, as well as to the 
Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, and 4 Pe ; 


ench lan es, and was admitted 
a doQor of the Ambroſian college. His vaſt knowledge of 


books, and abilities in all kinds of learning, induced Frederic 


Borromeo; archbiſhop of Milan, to appoint him to travel into 
divers parts of Europe, in order to purchaſe the beſt books and 
manuſcripts, with a deſign to form a library at Milan. Ferrari 


paſſed over part of Italy and Spain, and col a great number 


of books, which laid the foundation of the famous Ambro- 


lian library. About 1638, he was al inted director of the 
College of the Nobles, Lately erected at Padua; which office he 


diſcharged two years, and then, on e of indiſpoſition, re- 
turned! to . He died. in 1669, 1 92. H 
| 0 


— 
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- He wrote, 1. De Antique Eecleſiaſticarum Epiſtolarum 
. Genere, libri tres. Milan, 1613. 2. De Ritu Sacrarum 
. Eccleſiæ Catholicæ concionum libri tres. Milan, 1620.“ 
This work is very curious, and was afterwards printed at 
Utrecht, 1692, cum præfatione Joannis Georgii Græyvii, 3. 
De Veterum acclamationibus et plauſu libri ſeptem. Milan, 
% 1627. It is likewiſe reprinted in che ſixth volume of Græ- 
viuss * Roman Antiquities.“ Ferrari began ſeveral. other 
works upon various points of antiquity, both eccleſiaſtical and 
profane; and it is remarkable that, though he lived forty. 
years after the publication of the laſf- mentioned book, he thould 
not have publiſhed any more LJ. All his writings are full of 
Forging and curious reſearches. into antiquity ; he wrote with 
great clearneſs and method, is very judicious in his conjec- 


* 


tuxes, and exact in his quotations. * 70 o EET AEEEST; Nr 
FE RI (OcTav1o), of the ſame. family with the for- 


mer, was born at Milan in 160%. He went through his ſtudies 
In the Ambroſian college; and after he had done with philo- 
ſophy and divinity, applied himſelf entirely to polite literature. 
He made. ſo great a progreſs in it, that cardinal. Frederic Bor. 
romeo procured him a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric in that college, 
hen he was but one and twenty years old, Six years after, 
the republic of Venice invited him to Padua, to teach eloquence; 
politics, and the Greek language, in that univerſity, which was 
then extremely in its decline; but Fertari reſtored it to its for- 
mer flouriſhing ſtate. The republic rewarded him by enlarging 
his penſion every fix years, which from five hundred ducats was 
at laſt raiſed to two thouſand. After the death of Ripamonte, 
hiſtoriographer of the city of Milan, Ferrari was appointed to 
write the hiſtory of that city; and a penſion of two hundred 
crowns was ſettled on him for that purpoſe. He began, and 
compoſed eight books; but finding that they would not commu- 
nicate to him the. neceſſary materials, Which were repoſited in 
the archives of Milan, he deſiſted, and left what he had done to 
his heir, on condition that he ſhould not publiſh it. His repu- 
-taticn procured him preſents and penſions from foreign princes. 
Chriſtina of Sweden, in whoſe Hen he had made a · public 


diſcourſe upon her mounting the throne, preſented him with a F 
golden chain, and honoured him with her letters. Louis XIV. | 
of France gave him a penſion of five hundred crowns; for ſeven 4 
years. He died in 1682, aged 75. He was remarkable for the 
ſweetneſs, ſincerity, and affability of his temper; and had ſo 4 
happy a way of. mitigating ' perſons exaſperated againſt each ; 
ther, that he acquired the title of <* the. Reconciler, or Paci- | 
ENTS Foo ered ß f 
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t“ yeſtiaria.”” The ſeven 
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His works are, 1. (c De Re Veſtiaria libri tres. Padua, 1642, 
In 1654, he added four books more to a ſecond edition. 2. 
„ AnaleQa de re veſtiaria, ſive exercitationes ad Alberti Rube- 
4 ni Commentarjum de re veſtiaria et lato clavo. Acceſſit 


i Diſſertatio de veterum lucernis ſepulchralibus. Padua, 1670. 
This was afterwards, in 1685, ſubjoined to his book, De re 

— of Ferrari, ! De re yeſtiaria,” 
are inſerted in the ſixth book of Græviuss Roman Antiqui- 


e ties, and that upon the ancient ſepulchral lamps in the 
twelfth. 3. Pallas Suecica: Panegyricus Suecorum Reginæ 


“ imperium auſpicanti dictus.“ 4, De laudibus Franciſci 

F Putei. 5, Proluſiones xxvi. Epiſtolæ. Formulæ ad ca- 
*« pienda Doctoris inſignia. Inſeriptiones. Panegyricus Lu- 
, dovico Magno Francorum Regi dictus. All theſe. little 


pieces, and ſeveral others which had been printed ſeparately, 
were collected and diſpoſed into proper order by John Fabri- 
cius, who publiſhed them at Helmſtad, 1710, in two vols. 8vo. 
6. „ Veneta Sapientia, ſeu de optimo civitatis ſtatu.. proluſio.” 


7: Electorum libri duo.” In this work our author treats of 


ſeveral points of 2 8. Origines Linguæ Italicæ. 


% Padua, 1676, folio, author of the Journal des Sca- 


if vans, for April, 1677, gives the ſollowing judgment of this 
work 1 40 Scaliger had before treated of this fobjeck . twe 

fout books, which are unfortunately loſt. Though Ferrari 
“ has not taken ſo great an extent, yet we find à great deal of 


in twenty- 


* learning in him. But he appears ſo jealous of the lang 

of his country, that he eee origin, but what he 
gives it, as well as the French and Spaniſh from the Latin 
tongue, would be injurious to jt. + This hinders him from 
© aſſenting to the opinion of cardinal Bembo, who ſuppoſes 
„that the Italian owes many of its words to the jargon of 
Languedoc and Provence. Menage has written a book 
upon the ſame. ſubject, to correct the errors of Ferrari. 9. 
De Pantomimis et Mimis Diſſertatio. 10. Diſſertationes 
b duæz; altera de balneis, de gladiatoribus altera. Theſe two 
works are poſthumous, and were publiſhed, by John Fabricius, 
the former at Wolfenbuttel, 1714, in 8vo; the latter at Helm- 


LUO nnn enn 35-5954) 
RI (Jon Baris r), a Jeſuit of Sienna, author of 


a Syriae dictionary, publiſhed in 2622, in ao, under the name 


of „ Nomenclator Syriacus. The chief object of the author 


is to explain the Syriae words in the Bible, in which he was 


aſſiſted by ſotne learned Maronites; - He wrote alſo, , De Ma- 


* lorum aureorum cultura, 1646; and De Florum cul- 


t tura, 1633, both publiſhed at Rome. e died in 1655. . 
FERRAR&S (Georet}, a learned lawyer, a good hiſtorian, 


+ celebrated poet, and g maſt. accmpliſhed gourtier, in die 


. | reigns 
3 


124 FE RR ARS. 
2 of Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, was 
deſcended from an ancient family in Hertfordſhire, and born in 
a village near St. Alban's, about 1512. He was'bred at Ox- 
ford, and removed thence to Lincoln's-Inn ; where he applied 
' himſelf with ſo much ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the law, that he was 
ſoon taken notice of in Weſtminſter-hall as an advocate, at the 
fame time that he was much admired at court for his wit and 
good- breeding. His firſt riſe in his profeſſion, and at court, 
was owing to Cromwell earl of Eſſex, who was himſelf a man 
of great parts, and took a pleaſure in countenancing and ad- 
- vancing others who had talents. Upon the fall of this patron, 
He quitted the public exercife of his profeſſion as a lawyer ; not 
wever before he had given evident teſtimonies of his know- 
1 and learning, as appears from, 1, © The double tranſla- 
44 tion of Magna Charta from French into Latin and Engliſh. 
2. Other laws enacted in the time of Henry III. and Edw. I. 
e eee 
Afterwards he became the king's menial ſervant, whom he 
attended in war as well as in peace; and ferved alſo with 
his pen, and with his ſword. In ſhort, he was a very gallant 
man in all fenſes of the word, and ſo much in favour with 
Henry, as to receive from that monarch a very conſiderable 
t in his native county, out of the king's private' eſtate. 
his was in 1535 ; yet he managed ſo ill, that ſome years after, 
when member of parliament for Plymouth, he had the misfor- 
tune, during the ſeſſion, to be taken in execution by a ſheriff's 
officer, and carried to the compter. This, however, being re- 
preſented to the houſe of commons, occaſioned ſuch a diſturb- 
ance there, as not only produced his diſcharge, but a ſettled rule 
with eſpe to privilege. He continued in high favour with 
Henry all his reign, and feems to have ſtood upon guod terms with 
che protector Somerſet, in that of king Edward; ſince he attended 
him, as a commiſſioner of the army, into Scotland, in 1548. 
Edward alſo had a ſingular kindneſs for him, as a Ser- 
wards at a very critical junQure; for when the unfortunate duke 
ef $omerſet lay under ſentence of death, the people murmuring 
on the one hand, and the king uneaſy and melancholy on the 
other, it was thought expedient to ds ſomething: to quiet and 
zmuſe the people, and if poſſible to entertain and divert the 
ſovereign. In order ta this, at the entrance of Chriſtmas ho- 
lidays, George Ferrars, eſq. was proclaimed Lozp or Mis- 
RULE, chat is, a prince of ſports and paſtimes; which office he 
diſcharged for twelve days together at Greenwich, with great 
magnificenee and addrefs, and entirely to the king's ſatisfaction. 
In this character, attended by the politeſt part of the court, he 


o 


made an excurſion to London, where he was very honourably 
| Feceived by-officers created for that purpoſe, 9 


3 and when he Bs hand- 
ſome preſent made him in token of reſpect. 

But although he made ſo great a figure in the diverſions of a. 8 
court, he preſerved, at the fame time his credit with all the 
learned. world, and was no idle ſpe or of political' affairs. - 
This appears from the hiſtory « the reign of Mary, which. 
though 1nſerted in the chronicle, and publiſhed under the name 
of Richard Grafton, was actually written by Ferrars; as ane 

| exprelaly tells us, * ur a author W an hiſtorian, a lawyer 
2 even in his 3 rs from pieces ol be his, 

"lent in the work entitled, « The Mirror for Magiſtrates,” c. 
The firſt edition of this work was ubliſhed in 1559, by 2 77 Fin > 
liam Baldwin, who:prefixed an epiſtle before the ſecond part of 

it, wherein, he ſignfies, that it had been intended to reprint . - 

« The Fall of Princes,” 225 Boccace, as tranſlated into E eli 

by Lidgate the monk; but that, upo 2 RR ee 

to ſeven of his friends, all of dern < uſes, they. 
| diſſuaded him from that, and 0 40 to ks over the Engliſh 
| | Chronicles, and to pick out and dreſs up in a poetic habit luch 
| ſtories as might tend to cdification. To this collection Ferrara 
| contributed the following pieces: 1. „ The Fall of Robert 
h « Treſilian, Chief Juſtice of and other his fellows, 
« for miſconſtruing the Laws, and expounding them to ſerve 
« the Prince's affections. 2. The Fragedy, or unlawful mur- 
«« der, of Thomas of Woodſtock, oy of Glouceſter.” 3. | 
; 6 Tragedy. of king Richard II.” 75 The Story of dame 
% Eleanor Cobkam, dutcheſs of Glouceſter: much altered and 
augmented in the ſecond edition of a 87, in which are added, 
to the four already mentioned, 5. e Story of Lacta 8. 
„ FHlantagenet, duke of — Wee of 
„The Tragedy of Edmund duke of Somerfet.“) 

As to our author's religion, it is very probable, if not certain, : 
that he was a fixed, perhaps a zealous proteſtant. This may 
reaſonably be collected from his coming into the world under 
the besen Fans of the lord Cromwell, who was, undoubtedly of 

R religion; and from the high credit in which he 

with the protector Somerſet and 1 75 Edward, which it i 

ſcarce e he could have attained, if he had not been for | 
In his ry alſo of the 9 of ary — though he writes with — - 
much are part e n at the. ,perſanal * | 
virtues of that princeſs, yet he 1 hi clearly of he 15 
reformed religion; more eſpecially. in the large account he 
gives of the death of Cranmer, of ſir Thomas Wiat's 1 in- 
U. f. * died in 15755 at „ e in TY d.. 
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There flouriſhed alſo at the lame time with bim Edvard Fer. 
rars, a Warwickſhire gentleman of good family, bred at Ox- 
ford, a celebrated poet likewiſe, and much in the good gricts 
of Henry VIII. Wood calls him a very ingenious man; and 
ſays, that he wrote ſeveral tragedies and comedies: Ie died in 
1 6. _ ESO 7 ak : f | \ , 2 2 1 4 LEE: EIS : bg s : + x oF Ay 8 i ; 
? There was a Henry Ferrars too, of the ſame county and family, 
bred at Oxford, and afterwards famous for his knowledgr and 
ſilt in heraldry; genealogies, and atitiquites. . Wood fas, that 
ost of the colleQions' of this "gentleman; Pugdale lald part of 
the foundation of his elaborate work, intitled, The Antiqui- 
« ties of Warwiekſhire illuſtrated; and that, after Dugdale's 
death, ſeveral of Ferrars's collections, that Had come into his 
hands, were repofited in the Aſhmolean Muſeum. Ferrars was 
well known to and reſpected by Camden, who, in his diſcourſe. 
of the antiquity of Coventry, makes this honourable mention of 
him: Thus much of 8 ; yet have you not all this of 
me, but, willingly to acknowledge by whom I have profited, 


ö 3 


v 


« of Henry. Ferrars of Baldeſly, a man both for parentage and 
«© knowledge of antiquity very commendable, and my Foecial 
« friend; who both in this place, and alſo elſewhere, hath at 
eat all times courteoufly ſhewed me the right way when I was 
1c out, and from his candle, as it were, hath lightened mine.“ 
Henry Ferrars had alſo, in his ng 7 2 good talent at 
try, ſome ſpecimens of which, Wood tells us, he had ſeen 
cattered in divers books, printed in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He died in 1633, aged 84; leaving behind him,” fays Wood, 
«© the character off a well-bred gentleman, a good neighbour, 
* FERREIN (AxToxy), an eminent French anatomiſt and 
furgeon, author of two works; one entitled; Lectures on 
«© Medicine,” the other, © Lectures on the Materia Medica ;” 
each in three volumes, 12mo, which were publiſhed after his 
death, and proved the ſoundneſs of his knowledge. He was 
born in 1697, and died at Faris in 176 699999.n.... 


FERRERAS (Don Joan oF), a Spaniard, was born at La- 
dene z za, in 1652. Afﬀter having gone through his ſtudies at the 
utiverſity of Salamanca, he took orders, and obtained the cure 
of St. James of Talavera, and afterwards was removed to that 
of St. Peter at Madrid. He now became diſtinguiſned by his 
wit and learning. Hs refuſed two biſhoprics, although he was 
preſſed by the court to accept them. The academy of Madrid 
chofe him for one of its members'in 1713, the year of its foun- 
dation; and the king confirmed this unanimous approbation of 
the literati, by appointing him his librarian. Ferreras was verx 
uſeful to this growing academy. He ſerved it exceedingly by 
his contributions in compoſing a Spaniſh Dictionary, which was 
#54 wok | undertaken 


F} 


— 


* 


1598, long after his death, which! 
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undertakent and publiſhed by the academy, 1739, in, fix volumes, 


folio. - He: died, "four years before, in 1735. He left feveral. 


works ini t „ philoſophy,” and hiſtory? the moſt conſidet- 
able of which was a general hiſtory of Spain, written in Spaniſh, 
and tranſlated into French by Hermilly, in ten volumes, 4to. 
hough Mariana hiftory is more elegantly ie yet ade 
ie, iff 
rera's., It ends in the reign of Philip I. 
_- FERRETI for FerreTvs), of Vicenza, a poet and fufto. 
nan in the fourteenth century; and one of thoſe who contributed 
td revive: good taſte in Europe, and to baniſh barbariſqi.” He 
wrote a hiſtory ot his own times, from 1 250 to 1328, in ſeven 
books, which was inſerted by Muratori, in the ninth volume of 


1 CF SLOT WES, 4s 2 3 / IEEE SRL RE DEE. 
the writers on the hiſtory of Italy. A Latin poem by him, on 


the actions of Can de la Scala, is alſo extant. He is ſaid” to 


have produced many other works in proſe and verſe.” + 
FERRETI (Em1110), an Italian lawyer, a' native of 'Caſtet- 
kranco in the territory of Bologna, born in 1489. He was ſe- 
cretary to pope Leo X. afterwards employed by him at Avignon, 
where, on the. bench of juriſprudence, which he put up at his 
own expence, he put this excellent motto: * Peritum due, in- 
« peritum dedecors.” His ** Op wh Eran, keg publiſhed in 
r his death, which fappened in 1552, at Avig-" 

non. An epitaph written for him by Antonius Goveanus, ſpe 
of him in the moſt extravagant terms of encomium- 
FERRETI (Gio VAN M BATISs TA), of the fame city as the 
firſt Ferreti; was a Benedictine monk, and eminent as! an an- 
tiquary. In 1672, he publiſhed, at Verona, his“ Mofz Lapi- 
40 darlæ,- in folio: which is a collection, though by no means 
a complete one, of the verſes found inferibed on ancient monu- 
ments. Burman the younger, in his preface to the Anthologia 
Latina, ſeems to confound this Ferreti with him who flouriſhed 
in the fourteenth, century, ſpeaking of his hiſtory of his own. 
times. The exact periods of this author's birth and death are 
not ff ot rs ry re ee T7 
FERRI (PAut), in Latin, Ferrius, a moſt Tearned divine of 
Germany, was born of à conſiderable family ar Metz, in 159 1 
[VJ]. He was ſent to ſtudy divinity at Montaban, and made ſo 
uncommon a progreſs, that he was admitted a minifter at Metz, 
in 1610. Though he was but nineteen, he had then publiſhed* 
a book of poems; the advertiſement to which he finiſhed in 
theſe words, © ſat ludo nugiſque datum.” He had eminent ta- 
lents for preaching. His noble preſence, his venerable counte- 
m nce, and fine delivery, added great force to his eloquence, 
wi.ih was very powerful and moving. His enemies reported, 
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W he was one of the miniſters whom cardinal Riche-, 
| bribed to packurp 5. popliting, of 2he toy eee 
R it is certain that eved at the diviſion of the 
proteſtants, and hoped that he 14 1 ſomewhat to for- 


wy a re- union; and, it is fuppoſed, that with this. view he | 


| kept a correſpondence with Dury (61, His death happened in 
| key ; and there was found above f carr Moves | in his bladder, 
which occaſioned it. He had a very fine library, r. . 
creaſed by ſeveral works gf his own... 1 1616, he pu 
« Scholaſtici Orthodoxi Specimen,” in "ITO he . that 
end proteſtant doctrine of grace has been by the Ghool- 
This treatife him the eſteem. Du leſſis Mor- 
55 "who wrote him a letter upon it, in Which he adviſed him 
about another work ht was upon, entitled,“ 2 rnier deſeſ- 
« poir de la Tradition, &c. In 1 at Ley- 
den, „ Vindicizæ pro Scholaſtico Faun Perinus, 
an eminent Jeſuit, Who had eg in d in 1019, a book, enti- 
led, © Thrafonica Pauli Ferrii Calviniſtz 1654, he pub- 
liſhed, © General Catechiſme de 14 Reformation,” which was 
anſwered by Boſſuet, . 


FERRI Cing), a Ki painter Peas Gee if » grad 


family, and born at Few kh 16. 34. Eaſy circumſtances did 
not hinder him fro mM purſi 1 2 3 and taſte for paint- 


ing. He was bp at and. fal ful imitator of. Peter da Cortona, 


| under whom he had Arber bred; and to whom he came ſo near 
in his ideas, his invention, and ds 8 -of painting, that his 
ciclings particularly are. ny iſtaken for Cortona s. Though 
he ſet great prices on his works, he was in continual employ. 
_ Pope 8 VII. bad a Nr, eſteem for him; and his three 
| ſucceſſors were no leſs 2 to him. The Great Duke 

ſent for him to Florence, and a n him a large Wee to 

finiſ the works which Cortona had left imperfeR. entered 
ſo well into the ſpirit of them, and ac 7 1 851 "himſelf ſo wor- 
thily, that the whole work ſeems to be of the ſuave band. The 
Great Duke nominated him chief of the ſchool of Florence; 
and ſo-he continued' for a lon time, Lg nes to Rome, 
where he appeared a great architect 87 Well WA painter, 
Several palaces and grand altars, as St. John * on ee 
and that of the Chieſa Nuova, were raiſed from his deſigns. 
He diverted himſelf. more with drawing than painting. He was 
much importuned for devices, Hgures for. breviaries , and titles 
of books: ſeveral of which have been engraved by Spierre and 
Bloemart. ; The pope employed him } in making cartoons for 
the Vatican; and no man has worked in more different ways. 


than he. The rowers of St. Agnes, in the palace of Wr 


tl See Art, usr. 
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| ain W my W"_ he felt i in Teeing the angels or 
Bacici, 4 * Ju . which were deat” — — it, the 


| Tore NOM whoſe colouring made his appear top: weak, is ſaid (o 
 haye been the cauſe. 12 4 oy 88 day, he told Lazaro 
Baldi, his companion, that 11 8 Gen A 1 very different on 
the ſealed,” from what it did From below, and that the angels of- 
pee um great pain; and, falling ! fick foon aſter, he died 


in 1689,” at the age of 55. 
TER (ARMAND DE), an eminent Wyet, called ſome- 
times the Cato of France, was horn at Toulouſe in 1506 
was admitted 4 doQor of law at Padua; and from a rofeſiby i in 
the untyerüty of Toulouſe, was raiſed to be a counſellor in the 
parliandent of the fame city. It is rewarkable of him, that 
Wine he Was a 1 3 in his heart for a good part of his life, 
| ptofels himſelf to be ſo, till a little before his death. 
| d ofien diſcovered that he was no ſound papiſt ; 
ſo a oY ſo ſtrongly ſuſpected of hereſy, after the + bMS 
Mercuriale of 1 WY Tha he : would have er impriſoned, if 
he had not made his eſcape, He harangued in 1562 in the 
council of Trent [x ] whither he was ſent ambaſſador by the 
moſt Chriſtian King; and he expreſſed himſelf in ſo bold a 
_— In favour 6 "the intereſts of F rance, that the 1 talian 
prin highly offended at him. He went afterwards am- 
| 0 to Venice, where he continued ſeveral years; and took 
occafion ro * fither Paul, in collecting materials for his 
4 bete be x 8 of Trent.” On his return from 
Mornay, who knew his thoughts, preſſed 
Wa 0 5 to nn hd truth, that Ferrier openly [54 
feſſec himſelf u e and the king of Navarre made 
his chancellor. He was about 76 years old at the time of . 
renouncing Popery 3 and he pnly lived to 79 It has been faid 
that he conlpired with'the chancellor de V'Hoſpital, to break — 
knot, which united the moſt Chriſtian King with the po — 
to aſſemble a national council, in which the King — | 
after the example of the king of England, ſhoul W lect 
head of the Gallican Church; and to uſurp all the eſtates of 
the chtmeh of France. He was reckoned among the greateſt 
men and was. the author of ſome literary works. 
IE (Jenner), a miniſter and profeſſor. of divinity 
at Niſmes, is,” contrary to bis nameſake in the preceding ar- 
ticle, memorable for becoming a papiſt, even after having main 
tained in public diſputstion in 1003, that, Pope 8 the 
„ VIII was pro e the Antichriſt.” Yet he was, the firſt, 
who — to the- pc alitical aſſemblies of the reformed 
in France. M curgtances in tis en, "add 2. 


1 


643 | . FERRIER, 
him ſuſpected as a penſioner of the court, as a falſe brother, and 
à traltor fo the churgdes. He did not, however, apen]y ones 


mis reli lon, till ar tumult acoſe, againſt hi 
nis uy was plated, and. 1 Is li war bei e 


t t for the. fa of eſeapin to lic three days 
how dart ina ten fot 0 5 yle Kendra (6. 1042.2 
e have been compel led Keats in, 1 80 may certainly be 2 
upon as one who was compelled to go out. After ibis, he 
ſeltled at Paris, where he endeavours to make his fortune. He 
publiſhed in 1614, the year. alter his co verſion, à bopk of con- 


troverſy upon the ſuhject of antichriſ ., „The king employed 
him in ſeveral important affairs; a 1 1626, he ; was com- 
manded to atiend his majeſty. to ee here .he was ho- 
ore! with the title of tai dy rivy. counlcllar.;- Cardinal de 
Richelieu had a im., : He died of a bectie 


fever in 1626. lis 5 ER ae z yet there was but 


one daughter among 9 He made all his children ares 
that they would live and die in the Catholic Faith. His da 
ter married M. Tardien, eee of Parit, 2 
ich couple ſome curious s Ae recorde Bale 
tenth ſatire, and in the pay, f Sr. Mare. ERS 
_ Ferrier, was the repu uthor. of. a 18 Satilicat: work, 


emitled, <*. Cathaliqu ie OE dat, ubliſhed- in 4625, in anſwer 
to (5 fond . whic by be ün's partizans had written 
Fu in rance, 1 Pen W nn: elf ah the prateſtans powers 
| hte © 2247 54 344.5 As "P 


” FERBIPR ( Pal a, poet, & and a native of * 
was put into the inquilition an that city for the following g yerle 
in his  Preceptes. Galanes,”, though, Wer pen! was hot then 
ps 9 55 2175 38488312 N 88 18 . Ie N 1 

--L'amour, pour on apa, eſt. le Fand en 
Love is alone the ſovereign good to men. 
Hank however, acquitted- by intereſt, and e 0, Pert, F 
where he publiſhed the in 1678. Ilis tragedies; Anne of: 
Brirany; Adraſtus,' and Montezuma, are repreſented as writtefi 
in an incorrect ſtyle, and with feeble: verſiffeation, yet they had”. 
alſo marks of genius, and traits of nature; and the" rft'of then 
continued to be ated \occationally a long as the monarchy ſub- - 
ſiſted. [The pompous opening of his. Montezurna, i is repreſented 
d Voltaire as the'only {triking palläge in it. "The king on his” 

; fays to his proſtrate: caeiques, WER e 

ee votre roi' vous permet Kje ur d hu 5 i by 5 

Et de. 'envifager, & de parler à lui. A b 

_ Ariſe: this day your monarch's will lows, . 

4 Ts: view his re 18 addfeſy his'throne: . 1 1 5 55 
105 Ferrier 
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univerſity'of Paris, who, as u reſource for the wants of bis f- 
_ mily, compoſed many works in j 
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"He died in ol rn wok Where be had 
an eſtate, in the year 1921; ut the age of '69. may 
FERRIERES Sn: pt), & door of civil law in the - 


| iſprodence, which were ne-- 
vertheleſs in conſiderable eſtimation. The bookſellers of Paris; 
for whom be worked, were enriched, but he was not. His ta- 
jents wete conſiderable; but a certain arrogance of manner, 
ry to his own opinion prevented him from being dif- 
dente in is profeſſion; ' His works are, 1. The utif . 
Jen & the Juſtin Code.” 2 2. Of the 
«Of the Novels“ Aud ſeveral Compilations Perc 
law. He died in 1716 ; aged 775. His fon Clande Joſeph Fer- 
2 1 40 feen of law, in two volumes, 4to, 


FERRON: (Azvavty'pv), a lawyer of Bourdeaux, born'in , 
75797 He was an elegant writer in Latin, an imitator of tue 
ſtyle of Terence; admired by Scaliger, and honoured by him with 
the name of Atticus. He continued the hiſtory of France in 

ati i lic a writer of Verona, had given from 
ign "the year 1 1488) us for a the ent of 
el Frans 1. This work was publiſhed at] at Pari 
n, in +555, It ib s, but not too | 
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ith-curious 


f at the beg 
2 In I 


. and in kgs =} 
vious of 
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Een“ RE of n 
2 abridg a work of © Verrivs : de ſignificatione 
10 * Flaccus lived under the etaperors 8 and 


Tibztius f and his work Oe by Pliny, 
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| Ablus Gellius, urge, and or mighann writers. Feſtus took 
the pains. to" | We! withodt ufing 1 
ties: for he was Hot contomt. ith Reiking-out d va — 
words, but 3 the reſt; — in a ina 
Voſſius has obſerved , nt ot fayourable to ſhe reputati 
Flaccus,.. Another+ Writer, however, afterwards: revenged t 
treatment of Flacrus, by ſhewing the ſame to Feſtus. For in 
the eighth century, Pauli the deacon; undertaking: to make a ſe- 
; 28 ridgment of the; firſt,” ſo mrimed "atid-disfigured 4 
eſtus, that it was ſcarce'poſlible to-know him. He lay in this 
2 ſtate, till a rotiſiderable-fragment-of hinr be found 
1 in the library of- cardinal Farnefe, ſome'pains-were t kef tu put 
bim again into a little · order. rey - Folvius Vefous, Aldus 
ugius, and others, have publiſh theſe frajrnents ts of Feſtus 
but the. moſt: complete: edjtion is that of Paris Teer © in | 
| . by Mr. Dacier, for the uſe uf the* un. I 
= a onto e 
b in 1 printed 
ons and additions at 2 . in 1622: + -' ico by 
Feſtus is an author of great uſę to thoſe who wou 
bay IN the Latin tongue with accuracfſ t... 55 
- FETFI'(Domumco),-aneminent painter: was born at 
H in 1589, and educated: under -Eodovieo:Qivoliz-a famous 
Florentine painter. As ſoon ab he quirted the ſchbet of Civoli, 
le went 8 where the. paintings bf Jule Romano 
x rded him the means of becoming a a great painter: From them 
he took his dees the: boldneſe of bis Characters, 
beautiful manner of thinking: and it were to be witted, that 
he had copied the .nice-cotretneſs-of that maſter.” "Chrdinal 
erdipand Gonzaga, afterwards-duke- of Mantua; diſcovered 
the merit of -Fentj, retained” him at his ' couttp futniſhed him 
With means of continuing his ſtudies, und at laſt employed him 


x adorning his palace. Fetti- with fore, but 
{or Ames, 25 is ſaid; too arkly?; was very delicatd 164 his 
| thoughts; had a. 2. grandeur of expreſſion, and u. mellonefa of 
Peneil, mat reliſhed- with: the connoiſſeurs.” Lis pictures are 
rea, 2 2 7 __ A very little for 
eee ü to 'difor- 
un gy to 
„in 
ben in ppc a font for 
—_— care of a The 

a nun, and e iſed'her-talent 

1 with ſeveral o 


of her works. Other 
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| ; | 
in L 1 ; — might h . a | 0 | 
Rs 7 monk's.habix Father, than a rr tray 2s 
e ſeems. to have. Judged, rightly of- himſelf and his.talens; for 
e, bug eee. EN 


| : on th yn : 
5 * brit; ; wr _ indeed, he — ne was 

| AS Nt as the proteſtants ever had. He was oe? 
Ol ee who. _ the diſtuebarioes . : 
ry IV. fol. 


or theanaſt park wrt pe 4 hut there are ſoine-whiphy 
go beyond, the bounds: het, a commentator-ought-to. Tet 20 chimps" 
gl cee hie gel muſt nat be to appear learned, or toten 
ys Aubhiecke, hut anly to: explain. his author. Ther | 


ſecond edition - Cologne in 18304, and again in 
and at Paris-in;1 — firſt, :becavie it cb ids! 
ad ow des ; Epibhatziie, ay 


ſome. ather ancient writers. Thus the ampartiat Ani 9 
account f Ireggus. Fevardent-publiſhed alſo foie boobs ob 
1 1 catholics themſelves own d haven = 
"_ ep, With geo much paſſion.» He died at Paris in 160,304 
— Ra —— — 
Was : 
tothe Lang 4 He undertoak, hy order of Lois dW. 
emma e — fe 2 f 
| * eauſed an ohſervatoryat or a 
at Marſeilles: and and ſettled: upan e be dhe te: | 
panes in $733, '"Thereda by:h ; 


exact and curious, 
n his return from 
La large volume in folioz 3 
2 or — — nature all * => 


K 3 


South Sea, yg 
| "_— he 1 


— — — de 

of certain ignorant ee hs rei him r 

— He quitted the field, and retired from Paris 0 5 Mats 
wers the bi 3 was William Briconnet, à lover of the ſci 
and learned men. 'The'iperſecution raiſed by the Franciſcatis a 


 catholics- Faber was forced to retire to Heis, u | dee 
Guienne. queen of Navarre, fiſter to Francis 1. bo- 
3 dien with her prote&ion 3 io K en) 

at Nerac - which” tuppened | I 

little ſhort of @ hundred. oY 

„He was» one 1 thoſe, who, [like Eris, 


2 5 : 
5 the Na 
7 . 


| y hats 
the moſt — nn fe Py, . 
| o wrote. at the ſame time, and with dee 

dee ly leſſened his reputation. The works 
read at Paris; whereas wet of Eraſ-. 
iphly eſteemed even at this IAN. N 
natural moderation left him, when he wicts againſt Nis. 
"foe ee EE MI 

"ORE was | ee Eraſmus ar e 


« mark 
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61 ou een. „ ee 
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Means obliging the biſhop, 'againſt his iriclination, LS go d 4 


2 full oy ng 


ſhed,” fo rarly us 1512 


2 — mp 2 A Fa. 


12 VR Py: oy 
b. 


had faid-what was. ſuk . DES n begged 
75 y the 1 0 4 his, friendſhip, alluring Bim, 
I e eee 
© him 1 45 ril 25195 2 85 
ht Liner bon a. 10 . ai 
191 7 n fe 1 Res . accordi ngly,. was. ) ads . 
pleats with. th pl mens heh e (rom his friewds. 
* ade eee ir 
aber, In f this. e. V wrote. on 
this Read Þ E 5 5 b aue Pang, in 1517. 
| elf þ Faber, that it is dnn 
N 1 yt 'S, de noſtra ad Fabrum Apo- 
Lg 4Y What you . my anſwer 
wxats it Wich a moſt friendly 
ws] 115 8 a 
| Th cau ſeem, on 
eak- with, Jeſs; eſteem I could; wiſh of 
| 43. 1 5 5 for g and humamity has ſcarcely; 
Rang chonfands. Ins this ſingle. inſtance only has 
17 ae en f. nend, who deſeryed 
1 . But what man wars 


79 9 | have f : 
err 1 85 Macs wy W ſperm ; 


en Nh ſuch a friend, and 
2 920 9 Ee analy of Faber, for . 
deſize- that all- ſhould: entertain the: 
: bi 4 Can, there, ſays B Boyle, be more hero 
ſentiments than ?: They. had; their effect on Faber, who: | 
repented o his LY and. made no.repl E e 
Some very ſingular ings are related of his laſt hows! Mar- 
garet "of Re Cnn'ar 1 very fond of Faber, and viſited him 
often. He anc other: learned men men, whoſe converſation greatly 
pleaſed the « queen, dined. With hex one day; when, in the dt | 
of the Ra Ah Faber 188 to weep»... The queen aſking - 
the reaſon, he anſwe hat the enormity of his ſinsthrew 
him into grief: not that h 7 ever been guilty of debaucheries; 
or the like; but he reckoned it a very great crime, that having 
known the truth, and taught it to 8 who .had: ſealed ik 
with their blood, he had. had Aide weakneſs to keep himſelf in a 
place of refuge, far from the countries where crowns of mar- 
tyrdom were diſtribated. The queen, who was eloquent, com 


[5] Eraſe, e 1 15. 3. (71 Bpitt 28. lib. 7. 8 
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| PE FTI et, bed, a dead a few. 
after, ene Ar e 10 dont af 
and hard not doubt it, and capvaſſes- 


| Van not muck eſtesmed at preſent. ' I 5 
| genious,” learned, and 3 0 | 
8 


1544 U ; and liberally 222 
it 1010 s infancy. Nes the 0 


he reſided eighteen. months in N 
cultivated a friendſhip” ye Sigan! 


1mmediate 


s CE ö . ; 18 ' 


wi the truth of this tory 


the} 
ſeveral works 1 divinity, bEſides thoſe above- 


VRE Ad non e LB), 0 ene 


accident happened 10 him. dae . 11 1 ede 2. Aron : 


will flew into bis eye, and h e 5 
Ra batt W up n g 5 ih 
lie ms 


knife. Havi 
was ſent to ſtud) the l 


He did not come back till he has 


Teil — at. 


one 1671, her te 
He there acquired bi Re or ? ES brought | 
men. e there acqui 1s antiqui . Drought 
33 with him many curioſities. * Upon his retu ranges 


tion of marriage His mother and brother 2 15ſt I: 
lived with Peter r Pitharus, with whom” he was very . 
and having no occupation. but ſtudy, he « 
reading the ancients, in correctin OY them 
he had, a great number in his own 
on them. He laboured Wee on. 
ed in 1587, with a learned preface and_nates.. 
himſelf alſo to ſtudies of a different kind, to the math. 5 
B ; in which he ſucceeded fo well, that he iſcovered | 

the defect. in . s demonſtration of the 

enty the Fourth of France b 


drature of Sas CGircle-- - 


came at length the peaceable poſſeſſor of the crown, he i appointed 


Faber preceptar to the prince of Condé. During this import- 
ant truſt, a found time to labour upon ny; don _ 
works; and compoſed, that fine preface to the fra e 
Hilary, in which he diſcovered ſo many important fa ating. 
2 120 wn 2 . before. Aftet . 
of Henry e was choſen, ueen, preceptar to Louis 
XIII. He died in . | 5 . A has 


PT 2 


2 bu content go” x Andying # for e i tows. F 
friends. He applied himſelf in his youth to the belles lettres , 
and hiſtory, which he never neglected. Civil Jaw, . 
and e were aſterwards his occupation, and at the lat 


le) Dorin. Vid. feier. 


COPE nk himſelf wholly to Jetters,. Arran * 1040) 4 
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„a mon ereleſiaſticsl an 

witk all the learned 

e eee 2 
is on, he took care 

him with MSS. 3 


4 W any. mention to be made of his name, though bis in- 


upon this point were not always-obſerved. His own 
works, which were but few, were colleted aſter his death by 
a ploy gen rinted at Paris, 1614, in 2 
Kae e Tie conſt of Pens in Lad and 
The pe ee eee Nicolas Js: Ferre, by y Baillet;-an@ 
5 2 3 are of — Kind; 


pil e merits would not aps 
how ga e ſet off b nis modeſty. e WN 


admired and loved, but not feared. Lipfius pronounced him a 


; f 
2 2 Ber” » © 


rg te hmm combs dodnds thaw what his ode pre- 
ſeribeg, Of che ſame caſt are the eulogies of rn 
FEVRE-» (Famneovur/ Le): or Tanaqui! Faber, very 


| learned-many- 3 Dacier, was born at Csen in 


His father determined te educate him to 


learning ao theideſire-ofione of his 'bfothiers; who Was an eccle- 


ſiaſtio, and who prom iſed to take him into hib houſe under his' 
own carte. He! nius for muſic,” and earty became ac 
1 in itz dur * -uncle-provedtoo ſevere a or in 
be therefore ſtudied: Latin with a tutor at home; 2480 
viedge. of Greek by lils-own'effvrts.- The Je. 
collepe of En Fleche were defirous/t6: detain in- 
among them, and his father would thave: Perſuaded bien ue dae 
orders, but he roſiſted both. 

Having continued ſome. yeats in Normandy, de went to Pa- 
ris ; where, bythis abilities, learning aud addreſs, he n ee the 
friendſhip of peefiiews of the hi — | 


Noyers 
A b him to eardinal de Richelieu BY er on hin 
a penſion of 20000 livres, to inſpect all the works printed at the 


Louvre. The cardinal deſignec to have made him principal of - 
the college which he was about to ere at Ri elieu; and ta 
ſettle on him a farther ſtipend: hut he died, and Mararins who 

esded: not giving the ſame encouragement to learning the 
Louvre preſs; became almaſt uſeleſt, and Faber yoni pie of 
very ill paid, His e eee au end, he quftted MA 
employment yet bontinued f. dars at Paris, purſuing Mia 
ſtudiess an ubliſhingiyarious w. E after be del” 
clared-himfelf a; -proteſtant, and became n profeſſot in the uh... © 
"RE" of by te 
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* 
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profeſſorſhip! of Greek at Nimegheri,”t e Was itiyited 
at the ſame time. His great merit ach character ſoon drew t 
him from all parts of the kingdom, and even from foreign Cn 
tries, numbers of ſcholars, ſome of 'whom*boarded ut el 
He had aſterwards a conteſt with the univerſity: and confilt6ry 'of 
Saumur, on account of havingaſſerted in one of his Works; that 
<<. he could pardon Sappho's paſſion for thoſe of her Ow "Jer, 


« 1455 it Ca inſpired hr wich 55 ee on chat 


he was invited upon — — terms to da N vet 0 125 


delberg. He was preparing to femove th ſeized 
with a fever, of which: he died Septi1t2; 1955 o or 
of his own name, author of a ſmall tract th frth © Kg for | 


tices,” printed 1697: in 1 2mo, we, wider iy in Holland, 
and aſterwards lived in London, then went t Paris, where' he 


embraced the Romiſh religion; and two daughters, obe of whom 
was the celebrated madam Dacier, atjc andthter married to Paul 
Bank profeſſer at Utrecht. Huetius tells that 4 dhe had al 
6 * 3 Faber to reconcile himſelf *o' the church of 

me,” from which lie had formerly deſerted; * and that 


44 Faber ſignified to him his reſolutiint6'do/ o, in a fetter writ- | 
4e ten a few months before his death, Which prevented Him from 


« executing * —— „Voltaire, —— ind deen fa bi 
he was a philoſopher rather chan a onot, and Rept 
Seid though he lived among them. l re e de 
T. le Fevre was agreeable in hi ; perſoh; and his ſtature SY 
the common ſtandard ; but'a little ſtiff in his behaviour. He was 
good-natured, but.fomewhat-blunt in his comverfation. He had 
2 ſtrong. averſion to falſiood, and loquacity.” He was always 


IP - 


very elegant in his dreſs, and ſo expenſive in this article, that : 


he is ſaid to have ſent conſtantly to England for whole boxes of 
' gloves, ilk ſtockings; &c. and to Paris and even to Rome, for - 
all ſorts of eſſences, perſumes, and powders, He was ſubſect 

to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion" in his family, 'which however Nee 
ſoon. over. His books, his children, and tis garden, in which 
he cultivated all kinds of [flowers himſelf, Were nis ordinary 
diverſions. He eat and ſlept little: 5 


He publiſhed, 1.“ Luciani de rte Peregrini Nibelhus, © cum 
„ notis, 1653,” 40. He thought this the beſt of Lucian's 
pieces; n give an edition of all his Works, S 
publiſhed! this d oy 
phi de/Jeſu Chritisn 
timonium ſuppoſitum eſſe; 1055, W Eidelain Luciani Timon, 


which, however, never executed; he 
of ſpecimen, 2. © Diatribe,Flavii Jo 


with a Latin verſion and notes. 4.“ — 3 


« 1659,” 4to. Pars ſecunda: — — ophanis g 
= |Concionatriees, Greee & Latin? cum notis, 1685, 2 


411 | "Pha Fo 
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Journal du aurnal,. ou, Cenſure de la Cenſure ; and af+ 
23 6. Seconde Journaline, both in 1666, 4to. 7. 


« Nei of yo Nl — octes. Otees, &c. i 


Lives of the Greek Poets. The -. 
_ Life of —— from Plutarch, 1665.“ 
in 2 5 . Convivium Xenophoutis.”  9...<* Platonis Al- 
110 ibiades, primus. 10, * Plutarchus de Superſtitions + all 
rench ions, 666; ; as was the year after, 11. © Arif- 
cc tippi Vita a D. Laertio.” This laſt was inſerted. by De Sal- 
lengre, in his # oirs de Literature, tom. ii. p. 2. In the 


ſame volume of the ſame. work was publiſhed, 1 2. « Methode | 


« pour commencer les humanitẽs Grecques et Latines: tranſ- 
lated i in Engliſh, and publiſhed in a —3 entitled, A com- 
pendious way of teaching ancient and modern languages, ſor- 

4 menly practiled by, the learned. Tanaquil Faber, in the edu- 
cation of one of his ſons, and of his daughter, the celebrated 
% madam _Dacier. .. To To which are added, ſome tracts and obſer- 
« vations on "the ſame ſubje& by ſeveral cminent men, namely, 
% Roger Aſchary, Richard Carew, MOOR, Locke, &. With 


« an account of the education of the dau waa Far biſhop | 
læ ex 


« of Meaux, 1723,” 12mo. 67 ri E. manis Ara- 


0 * n 15 be Ee 1673,” amo; and ſubjoined,. | 


: the r after, xe firſt volume f the ſecond edition of his, 
L Jolle. 4 Te publiſhed notes 22 ſeveral Greek and 
atin authors = vity.: namely, Apollodorus, Lopglons, Ana- 
creon, A ace „ Phædrus, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Terence, e Juſtin, Dionyſius Perigetes, and 


others. e y a man of taſte and eee 


has been juſt eee by many critics. 
a 2 an eminent French civilian, was born 
in 1583. In 1602, he went into Germany to attend the cele- 


brated Bongars, who was ſent by Henry IV. reſident from 
France, 1 empire: but Ton left him, to ſtudy the law at 


Heidelberg, where t S Godefroy was at that time 
attention to Fevret, Who 


law-proſt = 
was pros, . Codeto by Ae ns of quality: he received him 
into his houſe, and. cauſed NG to hold public dilputations, which 
he did with great applauſe. | In 1607, Fevret returned to Dijon, 
where he married Mrs. Anne Brunet of Beaulne, by whom he 
had nineteen children; fourteen of which they brought up. to- 
gether during e 
pened in 1637, 
and never W 
the bar at Dijon; 
5 the p e Be 
ijon, in 0 to A popular. inſurrection, Fevret was 
cholen to the ki king, that he would graciouſly be PO: . 


He gained great ion at 


ht years. After his wife's death, which hap- 
te ted is bye made one half narrower, : 


; nod was MID pa XY to the three eſtates . 
pea Lewis the XIIIth being come to 


r 


W n the. ke an 
yoke Os a 


made ſo elegant 1a nanded hing 1 

print it, and to 21 ic tg hin at Lyons.” III n eſty pard 

che authors of the ſedition,' and 95 SED elret the place. « 

counſellot A e ** A: 10 1 2 Pen b 
- 


to fill it by) a dl 


his on te, Oy Yor Te 115 
oy f King's counfellor” and. fern 1 7 ny wi th a 
Nes of 980 lives” He w ory 


1 1 7 \ K 

Bok tick Was publiſhed Cine ins after,” A Vo ons ras. fre.” 
quently fent' 4 dept 1 10 the 2 5 he 50195 992 55 to #4 Mo- 
A x. ; 


rillac, kee 
friendſhi wad As early a as”, 626: 


| 8 
brother, Bad ce fen fin 22 5 & 1 el in Al hi 
affairs: and the prince of 5 OR | 1 inte = f1 4 
houſe, and of his affairs in B 1 CEN 8 
ſame poſt oy ſon LU + de Be oy pac g oh Con 
during the f fe of gre princes, he Was hone 2 75 
favour in à diſtinguiſhed” Apr Frederic / Caſimir, by 
palatine of the Rhine, aud his confort Amelis e wal 

rinceſs of Orange, hoſe hi alſo Op one Wl tende 
or their affairs in Burgundy.” ' He, had a par 5 er 5 
dence with all the learned eiten in dl e Dijon 
1667, in his 78th year. " | 
n augen in 
18 7 805 and” Mi 


He publiſhed"in 1645, Tam A 
« Claris Fori Burguntliei Otatori 'Tra 
. Abus“ in 1653. This 21 ated we ork was w Ry 515 
ſolicitation of ry ecohd Lewis de Bourhoh 3 5 1 ns Z 
enlarged it afterwards'by one half, W 4 ſecbag 


tion of it after His death, in 3667; by 7 8 
ten years after; but the beſt edition is that 975 


. 9. 


1 


volumes, folio. He made an excellent 1485 88 | "Pibrac's, 
Quatrains, in Latin _ Printed at Lyons, 1667, With a, 


commentary umder this title, “ De officiis vitz homan i=, fv Ive, 
« in Pibraci Tetraſticha Conmentatits.” eral authors * 
mentioned him and his works in 4 wir Hopourable Ain nM 1 
FEVRET de Fontette (Cnanrys, : Maki £) Brea | 
of the former, was born 15 Pow in 1 N an Adee 40, 2 
profeſſion of the law. By diſt in If in ſome great. 
cauſes he obtained 2 19 5 from gene nt. „He Jaboured 
for ſeveral 855 with a vie dv to p ous ha ay edition of Le 1,6 
«. Ribliotheque'Hiftoriqtie de 1a and co $104 To 1 
matter as 0 1 that Work A oy 7 13 
four valt folios, befides. 1 filth 8 ti 
nme of his death, which happener | 


ber of thee French” e of W 


88 8 / ˙⁰· iA ˙çtl 88 
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ether works, 


FISINUS 0 


the Univerſity of Dij ion. He Was algen prog aſin in Lociety, | 


oth literary and! 

"(Marrazw,) Pro ﬆ Fariß in 1616; 4 doctor 
great 8 of M. Arnquly, which Attac 

ment im into man n 65, inſpmuch that he dic 

in exile from Paris, at A in Vivares, in 1694. 


ch 


wrote Meditations'on Provi 2 "ind on'the Merey of Goa | 


under the name” of the Sieur de PRES SIGN TF; va 
« Catschiſin of Grace,” publiſtied | in 16 e and f 


ICHARD (Jous, a la 75 „ of Frankfort fort an the Maine, 
and Syndic of that town, where he died in 1 81, at. the page of al 
69. nn ne of ſeveral Works, me whi the moſt famous 


was his ( Virotum, qui ſuperiori noſtroque fæculo eruditi 
ic et doctrina illuſtres ht memorabilesfuerunt, Vite.” * para 


fort, 40. 1536. This was his firſt work ; FE afterward s pub- 


liſhed, ''2.:5 Vitæ Jutiſeonſultorum,“ 1565. 3. 2 
« ticon 8 ſynonymum. - | 1 
« Cautelis 7s f © Concilium me I 580. 
FICINUS ade), a celebrat ed Italian, Was born. 1 
NN in Sheep and educated” at he ox nce of gee 4 
Medicis. re end 4 perfect kr Ln bo of the Greek ai 


2 wiiited, 5 ma Tod 2 canon 8 


thedral church of Florence. He applied himſelf intenſely. to 
the ſtudy” of ' philoſophy 3, and; while others were ſtriving .wha 
ſhould be the deepeſt” in Ariſtotle, 'w who was then the philo- 


ſopher'in' 1 be devoted himſelf wholly to Plato. e was 


indeed the firſt who reſtored the rs Buß ofo by in N 
for the bettet effecting of which „ be tranſlate 1 Latin the 


whole works of Plato, There is a Rory; of uncertain — . 


rity, that when he had finiſhed his tranſla ion, he communicated, 
it to bis friend Marcus Muſurus, to have his N of it; 
but that Mufurus diſliking it, he cotripoſed it all over again. He, 
had no ſooner ended his tranſlation of Plata, but he, was 2 
formed by John Picus earl of Mirandula, that Coſmo defi 

to have Plotinus tranſlated, - This taſk Ficinus N _-_ 


finiſhed. He not on] tranſlated Plotinus, but alſo made ſum 
maries and analyſes of each book.” He tranflated alſo the Works, 


or part of them at leaſt, of Proclus Jamblicus, hyrius, 

r celebrated 8 gn = * Fa 1 1 
n his ounger us 1 78 1 

too a9 ſo, as 1 bad, to neglect of 1 ves, 


Savanorola h to Florence, Fieinus went pr. every body 5 
the 


elſe to * his ſermons ; aud while he he attended them 


2 1 | fake ; 


s 


mw _ FrivaNZa. 
ſake of the preacher's eloquence, he imbibed a ſtrong ſenſe of 
religion, and devoted himſelf henceforward: more eſpecially to 
the duties of it. To the liberality of the Medicis, he was in- 
debted for a delightful retreat near Florence, where he reſided 
as much as he could, and, enjoyed his friends, ;having occaſion 
for the benefit of country ait . His. conſtitution was e,; and 
his life was protracted to the age of 66, only by 


\ 


at Cotreggio in 1499, and, as Baronius aſſures us u 


= 
teſtimony of what he calls credible authors, appeared immedi- 


ately after his death to his friend Michael, Mercatus: to whom, 
it ſeems, he had promiſed to appear, in order to.confirm what 


he had taught concerning the immortality of the ſoul, His writ- 


ings, ſacred and prophane, are very numerous. Among the 
forges are his Treatife of the Chriſtian Religion, dedicated to 
Lorenzo, de Medicis; eight books of the Immortality of the 
Soul and Eternal Happineſs ; a Commentary upon St. Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Romans, &c. Among the latter, De Sole liber 
4 Allegoricus et Anagogicus; De Lumine liber; De Vita; 
« De Voluptate, &c. His works were all collected and printed 
at Venice in 1516, and at Baſil in 1561 and 1576, and at Paris 
1641, in two volumes, folio, . Twelve books. of his Epiſtles, 
among which are many Treatiſes, were-printed ſeparately in folio 
x Venice, 1495, and at Nuremberg, 1497, in quarto : 
FICORONI (FrancEsco),..a famous Roman Medalliſt, 
 Antiquary, and Cicerone, author of many works on thoſe ſub- 
Jes in the Italian language, particularly“ Avertimenti delle 
% Medaglie antiche, mentioned by Menckenius, and written 
about 1694. 2. * Offervazioni ſopra J antichità di Roma de- 


« ſeritte nel Diarie Italico,” &c. 1709. 3. “ Della Bolla doro 


« de* Fanciulli nobili Romani, &c. 1734. 4. De! Tali ed 
« altro Strumenti luſori degli antichi Romani, 1734 5. Le 
Fee de”. e, 


| 1586. 6. 4 1 Piombi antichi,” 1740, all publiſhed at Rome. 


he two latter were tranſlated into Latin, the firſt entitled De 
Larvis Scenicis et figuris comicis antiquorum Romanorum, 
1750. The ſecond «De 

tam ſacris quam profanis,” 1750, both by Dominicus Can- 


* = 


tagallius, whoſe real name,” Winckelman ſeems to ſay, was 


Archangelo Contucei. He wrote alſo, 7. Le Veſtigia & 
* Rarita di Roma antica, richercate et ſpiegate, 1744: à ſe- 
cond book entitled “ La Singolarità di Roma moderna, and 
{ome other tracts. He was born in 1664, and died in 1747. 
FIDANZ A (Jonan RES), generally called St. Bonaventure, 


- 


Seraphicus, born. 1221, died 12724. 


N Etruſcan 'Theotogiſt, Philoſopher, and Poet, ſtyled alſo doctor 


CT 
w * k 
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| s protrac eat attention, 
al nd much art. He was addicted to judicial aſtrology. | He died 


Plumbeis antiquorum numiſmatibus, 


% 
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FIDDES (Ricnarn), an Engliſh; divine, and an ingenious 
and polite writer, was born of reputable parents, at Hunmanby - 
near Scarborough in Yorkſhire in 1671. After being inſtructed 
at à private ſchoel in that'neighbourhood; he was admitted of 
dorpus Chriſti, and then of Untvetſity-college, in Oxford; 
where by his parts and addreſs he gained many friends. He did 
not, however, continue there; but, after taking a batchelor of 
arts degree in 1693. returned . relations, and married, in 
the ſame year, # gentlewoman of good family and fortune. In 
1694, he was ordained prieſt by Dr. Sharp, archbp. of York; 
and, not long after, pfeſented to the rectory, of Halſham in that 
unty. Halſham, being ſituated in a marſſi, proved the oc -. 
ſion of much ill health to Fiddes and his family; and he had 
the misfortune, while there, to be ſuddenly fo deprived of his 
ſpeech, as never aſter to be able to utter words very articulately, 
unleſs, which is rather extraordinary, he was elevated with two 
or three glaſſes of wine more than uſual. His diogefan, how- 
ever, diſpenſed with his pelivenge e tis benefice, for the fu- 
ture; upon which he removed to Wickham, and continued: there 
ſome months. Being no longer able to diſplay his talents in 
preaching; which before were confeſſedly great, and having æ 
numerous family, he reſolved; to devote himſelf entirely to vrit- 
ing. He was not the firſt who had been forced to augment our 
an- inſufficient, maintenance, by applying; to that way of life: 
Bayle and Le Clerc, much greater men, had felt the ſame ne- 
ceſſity. For this purpoſe, he went to London in 1712; and, 
by the favour of dean Site, was introduced to the earl of Ox - 
ford, who received him kindly, and made him one of his chap- 


3 - * 1 C - 


lains. The dean had à great eſteem for Fiddes, and recom- 
mended his cauſe with the Warmth and ſincerity of a friend. The: - 
queen ſoon' after appointed him chaplain to the garriſon at Hull, 
and would Srobadly have provided handſomely for him, had not 
death prevented her. 2 * his patrons upon the change f 
the miniſtry in 1714, he loft the above-mentioned. chaplainſhip 3 - 
and the expences of his family increaſing, as his ability to ſup- 
ply them leflened, he was obliged to apply himſelf to writing: 
with greater aſſiduity than ever. Nevertheleſs, he continued in 
high efteem with contemporary writers,; eſpecially thoſe. of his- 
own party 5, and was encouraged by fome of the moſt eminent 
men of thoſe times. By the generoſity of his friend and reta* . 
tion Dr. Radcliffe, he took the degree of hatchelor of divinity;z* - 
and was afterwards honoured by the univerſity with that of does: . 
tor, partly in conſideration. of his abilities as a writer, andi partly, 
no doubt, .on.account, of his politics. He died in 15 25, aged 547 | 
years, at Putney, leaving behind him an unhappy family, con- 
ting of a. wife and fix children; and was buried in Fulham 
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| 70 his liſe and 1 in the catalogu 


„%% vnn. 
Cmurch- yard, near the remains of bibep Compton, bobs oro 


* had 2 much 2 
We ſhall have on to mention other of icillars, rel [tit 
his Nobel 'which 
is now to follow. His firſt 1 rs to have" been, 
3. © A Prefatory Epiſtle concerning — emarks to be pub- 
4 liſhed on Homer's Iliad: — 2 by the propoſals of 


% Pope towards a new Engliſh verſion of that 1914,” 
mo. It is addreſſed to Dr. Swift. But the firſt yd 


which he diſtin no himſelf in any conſiderable 
was, 2. ogg ds 1198 peculativa: or the firſt part of a of 
* divini t title, wherein are explained, the princi- 


4 ples of Natural and Revealed Religion, 1718,“ folio. This 


— with a favourable tion from the public: | clefs, 
when Stackhouſe after executed a work of a ſimilar na- 
ba yy rr near ing lightly of it. Dr. Fiddes,“ 


ſays he, . was a polite rather than a learned man: and his want 


4 of books, and other proper encouragements, | Bin i under 
be the neceſſity of entertaining us with a fine ſtyle and manner 
« of expreſſion, whereof he was certainly a hoy gert maſter 


=” eber, he knew 13 inſufficient we. to the bottom of 
< his argument t is a 7 on, that a 
of his genius ' ſhould be fo far neglcGtcd by the world, ＋ to 


6 live in want of any thing: but, while we lament his mis- 
< fortune in this reſpeQ, we cannot but at the ſame time con- 
<< dole with his reader, who, in the latter part of his work 
<« more ef} ly, to his great "op will meet with an abun- 
« dance of excellent words, bur” to r. „Sreat ſurpriſe and 


, diſcontent, will meet with words on Dr. Eiddes's ſe- 


cond part is entitled, Theologia Pra ica, wherein are ex- 


plained: the duties of * and Revealed Religion; and 


__ puliſhed in 1720, folio. The fame year alſo he publiſhed 

in 5 45 4% F ifty-two practical Diſcourſes on ſeveral Sub- 

x of which were never before printed.” "Theſe, 

26 — as: his Body of Divinity, were publiſhed by ſubſerip- 
tion. 

But the work which was moſt noticed, which gained him the 

moſt friends, and certainly the moſt enemies, was, 4. „ The 


Life of Cardinal Wolſe ey, 1724, in folio. It is dedicated 


to the chancellors, vice-chancellors, doctors, and other mem- 
bers of the two univerſities; and the abe ne for it was 
This work was attacked with great ſeverity in ““ The 


e Journal, and the author charged him with being a 
| Mow who thereupon publiſhed, 5. An Anſwer to Britan- 


« nicus, Compiler of the London Journal, 1725,” This an- 


 ſwer conſiſts of two letters; in the firſt of which s endeavours 


to.obvigte the charge of rope; in the fecond, to ſhew his 
i 
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life of cardinal; Wolfſey _ Suſpi 
wife heightened by the eulogium he made on ops 2 little 
et 


— 


Nm e 


impartiality in the life of this cardinal; -Nevertheleſs, Dr. 
Knight, in the Life of Eraſmus,” publiſhed'3 little after our 
author's death, attacked him in. the ſevereſt terms, accuſing him 


of ſpeaking irreverently of Eraſmus, << 2 ſays he, 


« becauſe he had by his writings favoured the Reformation.” — 
Dr. Fiddes, he ſays, villifies the Reformation, depreciates the 
inſtruments of it, and palliates the abſurdities of the Romiſh 
church. He declares alſo that the life was written at the ſolici- 
tation of biſhop Atterbury, on the oceaſion of the diſpute in 


which he was then engaged with archbp. Wake: and that At- 


terbury ſupplied him with materials, ſuggeſted matter and me- 
thod, entertained him at his deanery, procured him ſubſcribers, 


and © laid the whole plan for forming ſuch a life as might 


blacken the Reformation, caſt - lighter. colours. upon popery, 
and even make way for a popiſh nA Fiddes, 4 55 
had given occaſion for part of this ſurmiſe, by ſaying, that“ a 
very learned prelate „ offered to let me compile the 

ſey in his houſe,” Suſpicion was like- 


before his deprivation. Though it may be difficult to determine, 
how far this author was at the bottom an enemy to the Reform- 
ation, yet all who Have read his life of Wolſey, mult allow' that 
it as undentled, and written, nndee the influeib'vf z pry: 
rl 1 83 i . a 1 | DIY £ 5 | 
ye The e which the life of eee 

rompted him to undertake tlie lives of fir Thomas More an 
iſhop, Fiſher: but when he had gone through a great part of 

this work, he loſt his manuſcript. . He publiſhed, 6. 4 
oy 


General Treatiſe of Morality, formed upon the principles 


Natural Reaſon only; with a preface in anſwer to two Effayt 
lately publiſhed in the Far or THz Buxs, and ſornb ff 


aſperſions of the ſame author, on acpount of his benefaions to 


+5 


in 172t, 8Yo: "The epieng and verſion, whit 
are here ſubjoined, will fatisf Fiddes miſun- 


> —— 


—— — 


Pro Rege ſæpe, pro Republica ſemper.” © 


* \ \ 
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DDaudius, non improbus vi. 
In certus morior, ſed inturbatus. 
Humznum eſt errare, & neſci re.. 
Chriſtum adveneror, Deo confido, - y 
Omnipotenti, benevolentifſimo. _-- - . + + 
£7 l Be) Ens Entinm, miſerere mei. 5 ente t 
% Much for the e . 76 ever for my country." 
| © 1 lived irregular, not profligate, 


* 


5 N going to a fate unknown, 1 die reſignecd. 


ailty and Ignorance attend on human life. © 
| Religion worſhip Chriſt; in Gdd confide, 
oy Almighty, and P 5 » 


«AS 5; 


1 5 
O O thou principle of all Beings, and firſt ß 


an ingenious, not a very learned man. He had ſo happy a me- 
mory, that he retained every thing he read, and never made uſe 


pe To conclude with a ſhort character of Dr. Fiddes. He was 


bf notes in preaching. He was far from being a nervous, writer, 


abounding in matter: he was, on the contrary, wordy; more ſo 


chan probably he would have been, if his neceſſities would have 


allowed him, time to contract his thoughts into a narrower com- 
paſs. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he was ſincere in his 

rofeſſions concerning the hierarchy; and as reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that he had no affection for popery. His misfortunes, in 


the latter part of his life, were chiefly owing 10 his ſtrong 


attachment to a party: nevertheleſs, his application to his ſtu- 
dies was ſo intenſe, that he would frequently paſs whole nights 
in writing, which, together with his misfortunes, is ſuppoſed 
not a little to have haſtened his.death, He was reckoned, upon 
the whole, a goed kind of, man, but rather wanting in point 
of prudence, and by no means a manager of his noney. + 
„ FIELD (RiczarD), an eminent divine of the th of 
England, was born of a reputable family at Hempſtead in Hert- 
fordſhire, 1561; and at, ſixteen, admitted. of Magdalen- college 
in Oxford: but, after taking his firſt degree, removed to Mag- 

alen-hall. He continued ſeven years in this fituation, diftin- 

aiſhed as a great divine, a great preacher, and a prodigious 
Al tant: and then in 1594, being batchelor of nity, was 
choſen. reader in that faculty to the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn in 
London. There he, was. ſo much, admired, that one; of the 


Tan er of eh houſe, became. his patron, and gave him the 


© 
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iving of Burrowelere in Hampſhire. Soon after, he had the 
offer of St. Andrew's in Holborn,  Eondon, a living of greater 


value, and more in the way to preferment: but he choſe to con: 


ian 
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tinue where he was, Uking a reſerved life, where . 
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went beyond him. 
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FIELD. 147 
fays Wood, ferve God, and follow bis ſtudies. In 1598; being 


then doctor in divinity, he was made chaplain to queen Eliza- 


deth; and about that time commenced a friendſhip with the fa- 
mous Hooker, whom he reſembled: in his great learning and 
humility. Upon the acceſſion of James, he was made chaplain 
in ordinary to him; and, by the king's own” appointment, was 
ſent for to Hampton- court. In 1604, he became canon of 
Windfor;z and the ſame year, when the king was to be enter. 
tained at Oxford with ſcholaſtic exerciſes, was ſent for out of 
the country to bear a part in the divinity-at. In 1609, he be- 
came dean of Glouceſter; and the year after, publiſhed a ſecond 
edition, augmented with a'fifth book, and an appendix; of his 
« Four Books of the Church.” This work is dedicated to 
Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham; and confirmed all men 
in the high notions they had conceived of Field's great abilities 
and learning. He was conſulted as an oracle; and the moſt learned 
divines::ſeldom; went to him, without having many queſtions td 
ſubmit to his opinion. When king James heard him preack 
the firſt time, he ſaid, * This is a FIE ID for God to dwell in:“ 
an expreſſion like that of Fuller, who, citing ſomething out of 
his books upon the church, ſtyles him “ that learned divine, 
whoſe memory ſmelleth like a FrzLD which the Lord hath 


bleſſed [x].“ The king had once an intention to ſend him 


into Germany, with a view of compoſing the differences be- 
tween the Lutherans and Calviniſts; but ſomething prevented it. 
His majeſty, however, retained the ſame good opinion of him 
to the laſt, and deſigned to make him a biſhop. Saliſbury was 
the ſee firſt intended for him, but that being otherwiſe beſtowed 
at the ſolicitation of great perſonages, the king was reſolved to 
25 him Oxford; and ſir George Villiers, in a letter dated 


* - * — E 


uly 11, 1616, told him, that “' if he was minded to take that 


te upon him, he ſhould repair to the court, kiſs the kings 


hand, and hold his benefices in commendam with it. God, 
however, was pleaſed, as Wood ſays, to prefer him to a better 
place; for, Nov. 21ſt following, he died, aged 55 years. He 
was eſteemed, ſays the ſame author, a principal maintainer 
of proteſtancy, # powerful - preacher, a phofound ſchoolman, 
exact diſputant, and ſo admirably  welkknowing in the-contro- 
verſies between the proteſtants and papiſts, that few, or none, 
| He hack a great memory; and any book he 
read he was able to carry away the fybſtahce of. He was 
one that mueh laboured to heal the breaches of Chriſtendom, 
was ready tõ embrace truth, whereſoever he found it. His 


* 1 = „ * 3 8 : 
deſire, his prayers, his endeavours, were for peace, to make 


F 
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up the breaches of the church, not to widen differences, but 
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85 act them, - He was a. and faithful paſt an@ 


dis care reached unto all churches. He was a — Were 
| band, a tender father, a good maſter and neig hbour, 
3. vitling ta 42 good 10 all". A. T ven great ad amiable 


- His 3 n the church were. ne Oxford i in 1628, 


e Befides th theſe, be. publiſhed a ſermon preached before the 
king at Whitehall, upon Jude 3, in 1604; and a little before 


his death he had almoſt compoſed: a. book, entitled, « A View 


ot the Controverſies in Religion, which in theſe laſt times 
bave cauſed the lamentable Diviſions of the Chriſtian World. 
Hut this book, not being finiſhed, was never publiſhed, though 
a preface was written to it by its author. 
0 FIELDING (Henzy), a: well-known and juſtly celebrated 
Writes. was born at Sharpham-Park i in Somerſetſhire, April 22, 
Fey. His father, Edmund Fielding, eſq. v a grandlon to an 
earl of: Denbigh, ſerved under the ike of Mar borough, and 
towards the cloſe of king George the Firlt's reign, or the ac- 
cellion of George II. was promoted to the rank of a _ 
| as For His mother was daughter to the firſt j 
Gould, and aunt te ſix Heney Gould, lately one of t , 
judges of the Common Pleas. This lady, beſides Henry, who 
ſeems to have been the eldeſt, had four daughters, and an- 
other ſon named Edmund, who was an officer in e fea-ſer- 
vice. Afterwards, in conſequence of his fither's ſecond 
matriage, Fielding had ſix half-brothers, George, James, 
Charles, John, William, and Baſil. Of thefe nothing memo- 
rable is recorded, except of John, who will be the ſubje& of a 


Ie Huhſequant article : as will alſo Sarah, the ſiſter of Henry Field- 


a; Fielding received the firs ren gen of his education at 
home, under the care of the Rev. Mr Oliver, for whom he 
ſeems to have had no great regard, as he is ſaid to have deſigned 
à portrait of him, in the very humorous Boy unfavourable cha- 
racer of parſon Trulliber, in his !?“ Joſe 


this ſituation, Fe +: removed to Eton ſchool, where we * 
oppottunity of cu tivating a very. early intimacy and: friendſhip 
with Several you men, who afterwards became the firſt per- 


ſons in — . ſuch as lord Lyttelton, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Pitt, fir Chavies Hanbury Williams; &c. who ever through life 
1 a warm regard for him. But theſe were not the only 


he reaped at that g great ſeminary « of education; for, 
7 an afliduous application 50 hn ch end the; poſſeſſion of ſtrong 
and i talents, he became, before he left that ſchool, un- 


commonly. yerſed in Greek authors, and a maſter of the Latin 
claſſics. Thus accompliſhed, at about eighteen her ears of age he 


left Eton, and went to Ls where. he ſtu d under = 
„ -;. moi! 


Andrews,” From 
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WET Pen civilians for about — vrhen, the recht- 
unces from England not coming fo EY, as at firſt, he was 
obli to return to London. N 

neral Fielding's family bein og greatly increaſed by his 
ſees marriage, F became ampo Mib oo Him to make ſuch 


his allowance wy therefore either very ill paid, or entirely 
2 This u ohe ſituation ſoon produced all the it cons 
uences which ariſe from poverty and diſſipation. Poſ- 
4 ed of a ſtrong conſtitution, a lively imagination, and a diſpo- 
ſition naturally t little formed for ceconomy, Henry Fielding 
found himſelf his own maſter, in a place where the temptations 
to every expenſive. pleaſure ate numerous, and the means of 
gratifying them eaſtly attainable; From this unfortunately: pleaſs 
ing ſituation ſprang the ſource of every misfortune or uneafis 
neſs that Fielding afterwards felt through life. He very oon 
ſound that his finances were by no means proportioned to the 
briſk career of diſſipation into which he had launched; ye! 
as difagreeable impreſſians never continued long upon his mind 
but only rouzed 8 to ſtruggle through his difficulties with 
the greater ſpirit, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould find re- 
: ſources. i in his wit and invention, and accordingly dcommenee 
writer for the ſtage in the year 1 727 at which time he had ne 
more than attained the completion of his twentieth year. 
His firſt dramatic attempt was a piece called Love in fone 
ral wh pct which, though it immediatel uy a the 
long and crowded run of the. „ Provoked Hu meg with 
a favourab e reception, as did likewiſe his fecond 5 % 
Temple Beau,” which came out in the following year- 
did not, POvevers meet with equal ſucceſs in all his dramati 
works, for he has even printed, in the title-pa as We of one 
his farces, as it was damned at. "the Thy rury-lane 
and he himſelf informs us, in the gen ace to. his 9 
cellanies, that for the Wedding-Day,” Mt vg 5755 0 
his profits from the houſe did not NN pounds. 
a much better fate attend ſome of his 1 
that, thoug h it was his lot always to write 15 Ties 923 
would, prohabl twithſtanding his wr 19 tg = 
ane under por neceſſi ty, Fad not the everi 
lic, and 4 malice of his 0 Log with a. ne 
from the patronage of 5955 Ae eke rſons of diſtin ed 
character, particularly the kes of non 
burgh, John duke of At, 0 offs 
laſt-nanied, of Which no oþlemen, not only. WP 15 5 dl 
tened the Tp ns 1 55 author' S mist ortunes; while he liy 


appointments for. this his eldeſt Non as he could have wiſhed pens 
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About fix: or ſeven > allo: Fielding had TI * write 8 


for, the ſtage, he fell in love with and re miſs Crad- 


dock, a young lady ſrom Saliſbury, puſſeſſed of a very great 
ſhare. of beauty, and a fortune of about 1500l. and about the 


ſame time his father dying, an eſtate at Stower in Dorſetſhire, 
of ſomewhat better than 2001: annum, came into his poſ- 
ſeſſion. With this fortune, which, had it been conducted with 
rudence and ceconomy, might have ſecured to him a ſtate of 
independence for life, and, aſſiſted by the productions of a genius 
unincumbered with anxieties and perplexity, might have even 
| afforded. him an affluent income, he determined to retire to his 
Country ſeat. For his wife's ſake, whom he loved to diſtrac- 
tion, he had alſo. formed: the / reſolution of bidding adieu to all 
| the follies and i intemperances to which he had addicted himſelf 
in his ſhort but very rapid Career of a town. Life, and of living 
in domeſtic regularit 
But here one 3 abs took place of another, and family 
pride now brought on him all the inconveniencies in one place, 


that youthful diffipation and libertiniſm had done in another. 
Fond of ſhew and magnificence, he incumbered himſelf with a 


large retinue of ſervants; and led by natural diſpoſition to enjoy 
ſoclety and convivial mirth, he thre open his gates for hoſpita- 


lity, and ſuffered his whole patrimony to be devoured up byhounds, 


M0 fo 18 entertainments. Thus, in leſs than three png 


* ſhewing a more ſwelling port 1 
han his faint means would grant coniinuanee, 


he e thoſe means: and from the mere paſſion of being 
eſteemed 4 man 'of great fortune, reduced himſelf to the unplea- 
fant ſituation of having no fortune at all. He had th s, at the 
age of thirty, undermined his own ſupports, and had now no 

endence ' but on his abilities. Not diſcouraged, however, 
me determined to 'exert his talents vigorouſly, applied. himſelf 


cloſely to the ſtud 2 of the law, and, after the cuſtomary time 


er at the Temple, was called to the bar. And made 
inconſiderable figure in b Weſtrligſter-hall.” 

To the Qice f the law Fieldir' nom adhered e 
aſſiduity, b öh in the courts in Lond and on the cireugr 75 
long us his healt 23 and it is probable: would have riſen 
to a eG r be ree of eminence in 595 had not the intem- 


rances of his early life put a ba Ne their oh ſeguences, 


| reſs pf | his übel. gh but 4 young, man, 

he the + row 105 be moleſted with 1 AE: 905 ane 8 From 

t; as rendered it impoſfible for ith | 10 Ye. ch eon · 

tant attendance at the bar as the laboriouſne 'of that. pro- 

feſfion® requires. Under "theſe united ſeverities of pain and 
nat he purſued his — with an eagerneſs OR 

{1 > 3% 81 - Mm; 
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kitn :"and;-as a proof of the degree of eminence to - which he 
might have riſen, he left {wo MS. volumes, in ſolio, on the 
crownilaw3-to which branch he had moſt aſſiduouſſy applied; 
It gives us an idea ot the great force and vigour of his mind 
if we conſider him . arduous à ſtudy under the exi- 
gencies of family diſtreſs, with a wife and children whom he 
tenderly lored, looking up to him for ſubſiſtence, with a body 
torn by the acuteſt pains, and a mind diſtracted by a thouſand 
- avocations, yet obliged, for immediate ſupply, to produce almoſt 
extempore, a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a newſpaper. A 
large number of fugitive political tracts, which had their value 
when the incidents were actually paſſing on the great ſcene of 
buſineſs, came from his pen. The periodical paper, called 
„The Champion, owed its chief ſupport to his abilities. A 
poetical epiſtle to the right honourable. ſir Robert 72 6 
written in 1730, ſhews at once his acquaintance with diſtreſs, 
and the firmneſs of mind with. which he ſupported it. Such 
other works, as were produced before his genius was come to 
its full growth, were, An Eſſay on Converſation ;'* An 
Eſſay on the Knowledge and e Men; A 
Journey from this World to the next; Tbe Hiſtory, of 
Jonathan Will che Grest; cee nod a ay 
But his genius is ſeen in full and vigorous exertion, firſt in 
Joſeph 2 more completely in his Tom Jones; 
which are too well known, and too juſtly admired, to leave 
any room for expatiating on their merits. Soon after the 
publication of <© Joſeph Andrews,” his laſt comedy was exhi- 
bited on the ſtage, entitled, The Wedding-Day,” which was 
attended with but an indifferent ſhare of ſucceſs. ' The repeated 
ſhocks of illneſs, more and more diſqualified him from purſu- 
| ing _ law: from 3 therefore, rv derived _ or no 
upplies, and his ect grew every day more gloomy and 
— 0 Foſs | F we add 
the infirmity of his wife, and the agonies ke felt on her account, 
the meaſure of his affliction may be conſidered as nearly full. 
That fortitude of mind, with which he met all the other cala- 
mities of life,” deſerted him on this moſt trying occaſion; and 
her death, which happened about this time, brought on ſuch a 
veheinence-of grief, that his friends began to think him in danger 
of loſing his reaſon. . At length, when the firſt emotions of 
ſorrow were abated, philoſophy adminiſtered; her aid, his reſo- 
lution returned, and he began again to ſtruggle with: his for- 
tune. He engaged in two periodical papers ſuceeſſively, with a 
laudable and Priced die OF rendering ſervice to his country. 
The firſt of theſe was called, The True Patriot, which was 
undertaken during the rebellion of 1745. Precarious, however, 
as ſueh means oſ D, WAS: * 
ety L4 poſſible 


\'\ 


poſſible he ſhould be thus enabled to recover his ſhattered: for- 
tunes, and was therefore at length obliged to accept of the office 
of an acting magiſtrate: in the commiſſion of the peace for the 
county of Middleſex, in which ftation he continued till near the 
time of his death. This office, however, ſeldom fails of being 
hateful to the populace, and of. courſe is liable to many infa- 
mous and unjuſt imputations, particularly that of venality; a 
charge which theill-natured a Fen unacquainted with Field- 
ing's want of ceconomy and paſſion for expence, were but too 
ready to caſt upon him. From this charge Mr. Murphy, in the 
life of this author, prefixed: to a late edition of his works, has 
taken great pains to exculpate him; as: likewiſe has Field- 
ing himſelf, in his “ Voyage to Liſben, which. may, with 
ſome degree of propriety; be conſidered: as the laſt words of a 
dying man. Amidſt all the laborious: duties of his office, his 
invention could not lie ſtill; but he found leiſute to amuſe him- 
ſelf, and afterwards the world, with © The Hiſtory of Tom 
Jones.” His © Amelia,” was entirely planned and executed, 
while he was diſtracted by a multiplicity of avocations which 
 furround a public magiſtrate; and his conſtitution, 99606 aq 
impaired and enfeebled, was labouring under ſeyerer attacks of 
the gout than he had before felt: yet the l of his mind, 
was not to be ſubdued. At length, however, his whole frame 
was ſo entirely ſhattered by continual inroads gf complicated 
diforders, and the inceſſant fatigue of buſineſs in his office, that, 
by the advice. of his phyficians, as a laſt: effort to preſerve 
life, and ſupport a broken conſtitution, he ſet out for Liſbon. 
Even in this diſtreſsful condition, his imagination ſtill conti- 
nued making the ſtrongeſt efforts to diſplay itſelf; and the laſt 
| of his wit and . ur ſparkled in the “ Journal” he 
left behind him of his“ Voyage to that place: which was 
publiſhed, in 1755, at London, in 12mo. In 1754, about 
two months after his arrival at Liſbon, he died, in his 48th 
His works have been publiſhed in ſeveral ſizes, with 

« An e on the Life and Genius of the Author, by Atthur 
PFielding's genius excelled moſt in thoſe ſtrong, lively, and 
natural paintings of the characters of mankind, and the move- 
ments of the human heart, which conſtitute the baſis of his no- 
vels; yet, as comedy bears the cloſeſt aſſinity to this kind of 
writing, his dramatic ee one of which is comic, are 
far from being contemptible. His farges and ballad pieces, more 


eſpecially, have a ſprightlineſs of manner, and a forcibleneſs of 
character, by which it is impoſſible not to be agreeably enter- 
tained; and, in thoſe. which he has in any degree borrowed 
from Moliere, or any other writer, he has done great honour 


and juſtice to his original, by. the manner in hi 
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the ſubjet. His dramatic works (26 in number) are par- 
ticularized in the Biographia Dramatica. Having e A 
ſecond time, he left a wife and four children, who were edu- 
cated under the care of their uncle, with the aid of a very gene- 
rous donation given annually by Ralph Allen, eſq. the celebrated 
man of Bath. His frame was naturally very robuſt, and his 
height rather above ſix feet. No picture was taken of him 
while he lived, but there is extant a/{ketch drawn from memory, 
by his friend Hogarth. His character as a. man, may in great 
meaſure: be deduced from the incidents of His life, but cannot 


paring be delineated better than by his biographer Mr, Murphy, 


th whoſe words this article may properly be cloſed. 
It will be an humane and generous office to ſet down to 


the account of ſlander: and defamation, a great part of that 


abuſe which was diſcharged againſt him by his enemies in his 
life-time 3 deducing however from the whole this uſeful lef- 
ſon, that quick and warm paſſions ſhould be early controuled, 
and that bf tion and extravagant pleaſures are the moſt 
dangerqus palliations that can be found for diſappointments 
and vexations in the. firſt ſtages of life. We have ſeen,” adds 
he, “ how Mr. Fielding very ſoon ſquandered away his ſmall 
patrimony, which, with economy, might have procured him 
independence; — we have ſeen how he ruined, into the bargain, 
a conſtitution, which in its original texture, ſeemed formed 
to laſt: much longer. When illneſs and indigence were once 
let in upon him, he no longer remained the maſter of his own 
actions; and that nice delicacy of conduct which alone con- 
ſtitutes and preſerves a character, was occaſionally obliged to 
give Way. hen he was not under the immediate urgency 
of want, thoſe who were intimate with him are ready to aver, 
that he had a mind greatly ſuperior to any thing mean or 
little; when his finances were exhauſted, he was not the moſt 
elegant in his choice of the means to redreſs himfelf, and he 
would inſtantly exhibit a farce or a puppet-ſhew, in the Hay- 
market theatre, which was wholly ecnfiteht with the pro- 
feſſion he had embarked in. But his intimates are witneſs how 
much his pride ſuffered when he was forced into meaſures of 
this kind; no man having a juſter ſenſe of propriety, or more 
honourable ideas of the employment of an author and a ſcho- 
lar.” Many years after the death of Fielding, the French 


© 


_ conſul at Liſbon, le Chev. de Meyrionnet, wrote an elegant 


28 him, and pr d to have erected a monument; 
but the Engliſh factory, ſtimulated by this generoſity in a fo- 
reigner, took the matter into their own hands... 
FIELDING (Sazan), the third ſiſter of Henry Fielding, 


and herſelf a writer of ſome celebrity, was born in 1714, ved 
vnmartied, and died in 2766. 'She gave proofs of a lively and 


| penetrating 
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uctions, particularly iir 
in the Letters afterwards 


the novel entitled David Simple, 


publiſhed between the principal characters in that work. She 


appeared alſo with applauſe, as a learned lady, in her tranſlation 


ol Xenophon's Memorabilia. 


to Henry Fielding, and his ſucceflor in the office of juſtice for 


Weſtminſter, in which, though blind from his youth, he acted 


with great fugacity and activity for many years. He received 
the honour of knighthood for his ſervices in October 1761; 
and died at Brompton in September 1780. He publiſhed at va- 
rious times, the following works: 1. An account of the Origin 


and Effects of a Police, ſet on foot by his grace the duke of New- 


caſtle, in the year 1753, upon a Plan preſented to his grace by 
the late Henry Fielding, eſq. To which is added, a Plan for 
preſerving thoſe deſerted Girls in this Ton who become Profti- 
tutes from Neceſſity. 1768.“ This was a ſmall tract in 8vo. 
2. ExtraQts from ſuch of the Penal Laws as particularly relate 
to the Peace and good Order of the, Metropolis,” 8vo, 1761; a 
larger publication. 3. The Univerſal Mentor; containing, 


Elſſays on the moſt important Subjects in Life; compoſed of Ob- 


ſervations, Sentiments, and Examples of Virtue, ſelected from 
the approved Ethic Writers, Biographers, and Hiſtorians, both 
ancient and modern, 1 amo, 1762. This appears to have been 
the diſe of his common- place book. 4. A Charge to 


the Grand Jury of Weſtminſter,” 4to, 1763. This is ſtated to 
have been publiſhed at the 1nanimous requeſt of the magiſtrates 


and jury, when he was chairman of the quarter ſeſſions. 5. 


cc Another Charge to the Grand Jury on a ſimilar Occaſion, 


to, 1766. 6. A brief Deſcription of the Cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, &c. To which are added, ſome Cautions 
againſt the Tricks of Sharpers,” &c. 1 2mo, 1777. Nothing 


in this appears to have proceeded from ſir John, except the Cau- 
tons; and the uſe of his name was perhaps a book ſeller's trick. 


- FIENNES (WIILI ARI), lord Say and Sele, a perſon of li- 
terary merit, but not ſo eminent on that account, as for the 
part he bore in the Grand Rebellion. He was born at Brough- 
ton in Oxfordſhire, in 1582, being the eldeſt ſon of Sir Richard 
Fiennes, to whom James IL. had reſtored and confirmed the dig- 
nity of baren Say and Sele: and, after being 3 
at Wincheſter ſchool, was ſent in 1596 10 New-C ollege ih'Ox+ 
ford, of which, by virtue of his/relationſhip to the founder, he 
was made fellow. After he had ſpent ſome. years in ſtudy, he 
travelled into foreign countries, and then returned home with 


. the reputation of a wiſe and prudent man. When the war was 
carried on in the Palatinate, he contributed largely to it, accord- 
ing to his eſtate, which was highly pleaſing to king James 3 hut, 
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indulging 
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indulging his neighbours by leaving it to thernſelves to 
they tholigbt fit, he was, on notice given to his majel 
milfted to cuſtody in June 1622. He was, however, ſoon re- 


— 
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pay what 
ty, com- 


leaſed ; ànd, in July 1624, advanced from a- baron to be viſ- 
count Say and Sele. At this time, ſays Wood, he ſtood up for 
the privileges of Magna Charta; but, after the Rebellion broke 
out, treated it with the utmoſt contempt: and when the Long- 

arliament began in 1640, he ſhewed himſelf ſo active that, as 

ood ſays, he and Hampden and Pym, with one or two more, 

were eſteemed parliament-drivers, or ſwayers of all the parlia- 
ments in hich they ſat. In order to reconcile him to the 
court, he had the place of maſterſhip of the Court of Wards 
given him in May 1641 : but this availed nothing, for, when 
arms were taken up, he acted openly againſt the king. Feb. 
1642, his majeſty publiſhed two proclamations, commanding 
all the officers of the Court of Wards to attend him at Ox- 
ford; but lord Say refuſing, was outlawed and attainted. of trea- 


ſon. In 1648, he oppoſed any perſonal treaty with his majeſty, 


yet the ſame year was one of the parliament. commiſſioners in 
the Iſle of bak, on when they treated with the king about peace: 
at which time he is ſaid to have urged againſt the king this paſ- 
the 


ſage out of Hooker's © Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” that © though 


king was yes ger: yer he was univenſit minor: that is 


greater than any individual, yet leſs than the whole co ity. 
8 


After the king's death, he joined with the Independents, as he 


had done before with the Preſbyterians; and became intimate 


with Oliver, who made him one of his houſe of lords.“ After 
the Reſtoration of Charles II. when. he had aQted,” ſays 
Wood, as a grand rebel for his own ends almoſt twenty years, 
he was rewarded forſooth with the honourable offices of lord 


privy ſeal, and lord chamberlain of the houſhold; while 


others, that had ſuffered in eſtate and body, and had been re- 
duced to a bit of bread for his majeſty's cauſe, had then little 
or nothing given to relieve them; for which they were to 
thank a hungry and great officer, who, to fill his own cof- 
fers, was the occaſion of the utter ruin of many.“ Wood 
relates alſo, with ſome ſurpriſe, that this noble perſon, after he 
had ſpent eighty years moſtly in an unquiet and diſcontented 
condition, had been a grand promoter of the Rebellion, and had 
in ſome reſpect heen acceſſary to the murder of Charles I. died 
quietly in his bed, April 14, 1662: and was buried with his 
anceſtors at Broughton [Y]. Whitlock ſays, that ““ he was a 
perſon of great parts, wiſdom, and integrity: and Claren- 
don, -though of a contrary party, does not deny him to have had 
theſe qualities, but only . them to have been wrongly 


[+] Memorials of Englifh Affairs, ans 2652. 
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directed, and preatly''corriipted;; Ne calls him, u e .of 


2 cloſe and reſerved — of great t parts, and of the hi b 
eſt ambition; but whoſe ambition would not be ſati 


with offices and preferments, without ſome 2 and 
alterations in eccleſiaſtical matters. He had for may cars 


been the oracle of thoſe who were Puritans in the w 


and had ſteered all their counſels and deſigns. He work a "ag "il C 


rious enemy to the church, and to moſt of the eminent church- 
_ with ſome of whom he! had particular conteſts. He had 

e and contradicted all acts of ſtate, and all taxes 
woe impoſitions, which were not exactly Jegal, &c.—Tn a word, 
he 751 very great authority with all the diſcontented party 
throughout the kingdom, and a good. reputation with man: 
who were not e who believed wo to be 2 wile 
man, and of a u temper in ana Hoerice, and 
one who would alte adhere to the —_— 7 


Beſides ſeveral ſpeeches in parliament, he publiſhed, 1. The 

S060 deſign diſcovered; relating their dangerous attempts lately 
practiſed againſt the En liſh nation, with the ſad confequence 
of the fame. Wherein divers matters of public doncerhment 
are diſeloſed; and the book called, Truths Manifeſt, is 2 | 


apparent to be Lies Manifeſt, 1653. Ato. 2, Folly and 

Madneſs made manifeſt: or, ſome thin written to ſhew, how 
contrary to the word of God, and pra of the Saints! in the 
Old and New Teſtament, the doctrines and raQtices of. the 


Quakers are, 1659. 4to. 3. © The Quakers Reply manifeſted 


to be railing: or, a purſuance of thoſe by the light of the 
Scriptures, who through their dark imaginations would evade 


the Truth, 1659.“ 4to. It ſeems, the Quakers were pretty 


Kron: op in his neighbourhood of Broughton; and he either 
5 to be, much troubled with them. 
NES (NATHANARSL), ſecond ſon of lord 827 Juſt 


| 5 was born at Broughton in Oxfordſhire in 1608; 


and, as his father before him, after a proper education at Win- 
cheſter ſchool, was admitted of New College in Oxford, and 
alſo made fellow i in right of kinſhip to the founder. _ paſſing 
ſome years there, he travelled to Geneva, and among the Can- 


tons of Switzerland, where he ere that diſa ion to the 


church, which nad been infuſed into him with his milk. From 
his travels he returned through Scotland, at the time when the 
Rebellion was in the bud; and, in 1640, was elected to ſit in 
parliament for Banbur ny when it was quickly diſcovered; — 
as he was the darling of his father, ſo he was to joĩn in all 


his meaſures. Aftepwards he became colone horſe under 
me earl of Eſſex and was made governor of zue when feſt 


taken 


—_—_ WW” * v D 2 


LOO „„ oe . 


* 


S 


and only _ that he hy a leſs capacity left to do 


EN. 8. 2 


8 parſiament; ty PA it tos 
eaſily to prince Rupert, in July x64 thereupon tried 


by a council of war, and ſentenced Es head. He had 


rwards, by the intereſt of his father, a pardon granted him 


for life, but he cou CoM continue any. longer in the army; and 


the ſname of it afff ected him 0 e that he went for ſome 
full diſaffection to the government 5 the church and 1 


to either 7, When: She e yore" tu turned out 
arliament ame an Independent, took the 
= eee with. Cromwell; and, when Ke the genes 


himſelf ProteQor, was made one. 'of his. grry-councy... lord 
| privy-ſeal i in 1655, and a member of his ſe of lords. I 


he had ſufficiently ſnewn his averſion. to monarchical —.— i 
ment, yet when he faw what Oliver aimed at, he grew tnighty 


fond of it: fo. that, in 1660, he publiſhed a book with this - 
title, Monarch aſſerted to be the beſt, moſt, ancient, and : 


legal form of Government, in a- conference held at White- 
hall wich Oliver Lord Protector, and Committee of Parlia- 
ment, &c. in April 1657. He publiſhed alſo ſeveral ſpeeches 
and hlets, ah of which were a defence of his own con- 
duct at Briſtol. After the Reſtoration, he retired to Newton 
Tony near Saliſbury i in Wiltſhire, where he had "ellate that 


came to him by his ſecond wife; and here continued to his death, 


which happened in 1669, Clarendon: has ſpoken of his abilities 
in very Ran terms. Colonel . 6, es 
the credit and reputation of his father, had a very good ſtock ' 
of eſtimation in the houſe of commons upon his own ſcore; : 
for truly he had very good parts of learning and arne and 
was privy to, and a great manager in, the maſt ſecret | 
from the beginning; and if he had not incumbered himſelf with 
command.in the was to which men thought his nature not ſa 
well diſpoſed, he had ſure been ſecond to none in thoſe Coup: 
cals, a Mr. Hampden's death.” _ - 

FIENUS-(Tronas), a very ingenious. an. e phy- 
cian, was born at Antwerp in 1556, and went 755 Italy to Finds 
Pong under Mercurialis and Aldrovandus. U u his. 2 

e diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the univerſity 5 ouvain, 


that he was choſen profeſſor of phyſic there. Aſterwards he was 


made phy{ician'to the duke of Bavaria. He: died at Lopvain in 
1631, aged ſixty - four years. He compoled ſeveral wo among 
which was one, 1. De viribus imaginationis. In this 
formance, he relates a ſtor ary of: an hypacondriac; whoſe 
bons repreſented; his body ſo large, that he thought it ali 5 


for hin: to 9 get out of bis his room. The phyſician, CG 5 
: (1 Hig. of the Rebellion, F 3 
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eould be no better way of rectifying his imagination than by 
letting him fee that the thing could be done, ordered him to by 


carried out by force. Great was the ſtruggle: and the patient 


no ſooner ſaw himſelf at the outſide of the door, than he fel}. 
into the ſame agonies of pain, as if his bones had been all broken 
by being forced through à paſſage too little for him; and died 


immediately after. Fienus does not relate this upon his dwn 
knowledge, but he does not ſeem in the leaſt to queſtion the reality 
of the fact. His other works Were, 2. De formatione et ani- 


8 matione fett us. 3. Apologia pro eodem. 4. % De Cau- 
teriis. F 5. 25 Libri Chirurgici.“ Me DIE OTE SINE OT PEAS TEE + 4 -p 


* FIESCHIT (Jon Louis), count of Lamagna,” and of one 
of the greateſt families in Genoa, was a young man of great ta- 
lents and qualities, but no leſs ambition, which cut ſhort his 
life. Jealous of the power and credit of Andrew Doria, he 
conſpired” againſt him, firſt endeavouring to reſtore Genoa to 
the French, then with a view of rendering it ſubject to himſelf. 
His confpiracy broke out in the night of January 1, 1547, when 
his firſt attempt was to ſeize the gallies, but, in paſſing from one 

alley to another, he accidentally fell from the plank' and was 
6 — The 'confederates gave up their enterpriſe on the 
death of their chief, and the family of Fieſchi was baniſhed 
from Genoa to the fifth generation. He was only 22 years old 


at the time of his death. The hiſtory of his conſpiracy was 
written in Italian by Maſcardi, from which the cardinal de Retz 
formed one in French, which was little more than an abridge- 


90 


ment of the forme. . 
FIGRELIUS (Emvunpvs), a learned Swede, a Profeſſor of 
Hiſtory, and an ares E. 0 publiſhed in 1656, a work 
of much reſearch, entitled, De Statuis illuſtrium Romano- 
rum,” which he dedicated to Charles Guſtavus king of 'Swe- 
den. He had paſſed ſome months at Rome in his youth, and 
this work was partly the 'refult of his ſtudies and obſervations 
there. He died in 166. 255 „„ Dot Io 

+FILICAJA (VencenT10 Di), an Italian poet, a native of 


Florence, where he was a ſenator. He was a member of the 


academy della Cruſea, and that of the Arcadi. As he was by 
no means affluent, Chriſtina queen of Sweden had the generoſity 


_ - to furniſh him ſecretly wit occaſional ſupplies. He was born in 
1642, and died in 1707. His poems are of a delicate and refined 


caſt.' They were firſt collected by his ſon in folio, in the year 
of his death, and reprinted at Venice in 3 vols. 12mo. in 1747. 


FILMER (Sir-RoBrer), fon of Edward Filmer of Eaſt Sut- 
don in Kent, by Elizabeth his wife, gs Ins of Richard Argall, 
eſq. was born in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, and 


educated in Trinity-college in Cambridge. His works are, 1. 


* The pes a limited and mixed Monarchy.” 2. Pa- 
ich he endeavours to prove, that all government 


triarcha, in w 
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was monarchical at firſt, and that all legal titles to goverh art 
originally derived from the heads of families, or from fuch, upon 
whom their right was transferred, either by ceffion or failure of 
the line. He alſo wrote, © The Freeholders Grand Inqueſt, &c.” 
_ -FIN AUS: (OxonTivs), in French'Fins, profeſſor of ma- 
thematics in the-Royal-college at Paris, was the ſon of a phy- 
ſician, and born 2 in Dauphiné in 1494. He went 
young to Paris, where his friends procured him a place in the 
college of Navarre. He there ones himſelf to polite litera- 
ture and philoſophy ;: yet devoted himfelf more particularly to 
mathematics, in which, having n natural inelination for them, he 
made a conſiderable progreſs, though without the aſſiſtance of a 
maſter. He acquired a great knowledge in mechanics ; and 
having both a' genius to invent inſtruments, and a ſkilful. hand 
to hs, + them, he gained high reputation by the ſpecimens he 
gave of his _—_— He firſt made himſelf known by cor- 
recting and publiſhing Siliceus's © Arithmetic,” and the Mar- 
gareta Philoſophica.” He read afterwards private lectures in 
Mathematics, and then taught that ſcience publicly in the col- 
lege of Gervais: by which he became ſo famous, that he was 
recommended to Francis I. as the moſt proper man to teach 
mathematics in the new college, which that prince had founded 
at Paris. He omitted nothing to ſupport, the glory of his pro- 
feſſion; and though he inſtructed his fcholars with” great aſſi- 
duity, yet he found time to publiſh: a great many books upon 
almoſt every part of the Mathematics. In order to have a no- 
tion of his ſkill in Mechanics, we need only conſider the clock 
which he invented in 1553, and of which there is a 3 
in the: Journal of Amſterdam for March 29, 1694. Never- 
theleſs, his genius, his labours, his inventions, and the eſteem 
which an infinite number of perſons ſhewed him, could” not 
ſecure him from that fate which ſo often befalls men of let- 
ters. He was obliged to ſtruggle all his life with poverty z and; 
when he died, left a wife and fix children and many debts. 
However, as merit muſt always be eſteemed in ſecret, though it 
ſeldom has the good fortune to be rewarded openly; Finzus's 
children found patrons, who for their father's ſake aſſiſted hi. 
family. He died in 1555, aged 61. Like all the other mathe- 
maticians and aſtronomers of thofe mes, he was greatly ad- 
dicted to Aſtrology; and had the misfortune de 8100 tim 
impriſoned, becauſe he had foretold forme things, which were 
not acceptat le to the court of France. He was one of thoſe; 
who vainly boaſted of having found out the Quadrature of the 
eirele. His works were collected in 3 vols; folio, in 1532, 
1542, and 1556. 1 al „ „ — 1 1¹¹ is 2 Bee 8 I; 3-2 
FINCH (HEN ZAR), earl of Nottingham, and ſon of Sir 
Heneage Finch, knt. recorder of London, was born in 16213 
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edueated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and became a gentleman com. 
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** Chriſtchurch i in Fo OY ht Alter be bad * 
ſceuted his ſtudies there for two or three years, he removed 


the Inner Temple, where, by diligence and good parts, — 6 


came remarkable for his ot of the 8 lawe, wat | 


ſucceſſively barriſter, bencher, treaſurer, reader, &c. Charles II. 


on his reſtoration, made him ſolicitor general, and advanced hiin 
to the dignity of a baronet. He was reader of the Inner Temple 
the next year, and choſe for his ſubject the ſtatute of .39.Eliz. 
concerning the payment * recovery of the debts of + crown, 
We SP or Wen eaſonable and n ry ; and he treated it with | 
great ſtrength of reaſon, and depth of las. | 
In April-1661, he was choſen a member of parliament. for | 
the univerſity of Oxford; but, ſays Wood, he did us no | 
when we wanted his aſſiſtance for taking off the tribute ; 
to hearths. In 1665, after the parliament then 7 * 


| eto had been prorogued, he was in full convocation created | 
 -doQtorof civil law; and, the creation being aver, the vice-chan- 
cellor, in the preſence of ſeveral 


Ea aee T= ſtood up and 
ſpoke to the public orator to do The orater made 


an admirable harangue; and ſaid, among other things; to this 


effect, That the * wiſhed they had more da to en- 
tertain the parliament men, and more chambers, but 
more chimnies; at which Sir Heneage was obſerved to o bites | 
ceuntenance, and draw a little back. When the diſgrace of lord 
Clarendon drew on, in 1667, and he was impeached in parliament 


: 1 ſome ſuppoſed high crimes; Sir Heneage, ſtill ſolicitor gon 4 


ral, ſhewed himſelf very active againſt him, and very fre amen | 


| ſpoke. in thoſe — which 1 laſt in his 


670, the king inted him attorney general; and, about 
three years after, 1 wn foe Soon after he was advanced to 
the degree of a baron, upon the ſurrender of the great ſeal | 


to his majeſty, Dec. 19, 1675, he received it immediately hack | 


again, with the title of lord high chancellor of E 


He performed the office of high ſteward at the _ of lord | 
Stafford, who was found. guilty of high treaſon by his peers, or | 


being concerned in the popiſfi plot... In 1681, 3 created 


carl of Nottingham, and died, quite worn out year after. 
Though. he lived in very trouble ome and di Ge times, yet he 


conducted himſelf with ſuch even ſteadine 5s that he retained : 
the good opinion of both prince and people. He was diſtiu- 


iſhed by his wiſdom and — 4 and 1 ſuch an excel : 
nt orator, that ſome of his cotemporaries' have ſtyled bim the 


Engliſh Roſcius, the iſh. Cicero, &c- 3 in the pte | 


face to his ( Hiſtory of the Reformation,” tells us, that his 
at parts and greater virtues were ſo confpicuous, that it would 
2 2 high preſumption in him to ſay any thing in his corminen- 


dation; ; being in nothing more eminent, than In his Zeab fog ab 


ae aß n church det * charafter n 


u 


9 


Dryden ot b nis lem and Achitoph 8 me 
Under rhe eee are publiſhed, 1. er ſpeeches and dif 
burſts in the trial of the judges of Charles I. ſee the beok en- 
titled,” „ An exact and moſt impartial account of the Indict- 
ment; Arraignment, 1 and | ording to 3 
of twenty nine regitides, Se. 1 410. 1679, p 
ache to both Ho des ef Parliament, 9th: Jan. 16 1255 
Apti and 74th of Od. 1675 * th of Fel 
Ma 5 22 1678 and goth of Ap 2 6 
22 he was lord keeper A 


printed in eie ſheet; folio; and inthe — 4 thi 


p. 212. 4. * Anſwers by his Majeſty's Command, a upon fore: 


tal Addrefſes w his maſeſty at Hampton 

_ 19th of May, 168; in one — in folio. . His Ar- 

guments2 upon which de made the in che cauſe be- 
tween the honourable Charles Howard, eg. 23 He 

lite duke of Norfolk“ 'Heri 0 H 
marquis of Doreheſter, anc 

dants; wherein” the ſeveral Ways 


and methods of kmiting a 
truſt of term for ate fully debated, 161 5, folio. 6. 
«© An Arg on the claim of the-Grown to pardon on Im- 


peachment, „foo. Le alſo left' bs ine . 


| own hand, «© Chancery —— 92s MS. in folio. ws + 
| -FINCH u; ear N 
was till 1047 8 Her inch honours and 


eſtates, and on th death of Charles II. was one of the tvy 
couneil who ſigned the order for proclaiming the duke of Vork; 

but though his name continued on the liſt of privy counſellors, 
he never went to the board, but kept at a diſtance from the court 
during that' whole reign. bee e met on king 
Jamews abdication,” he e eee of the debates 
in favour of a regent,” aga 3 yet 
obſerved that if one Ar. wary he w more 20 to 
him than thoſe who made him could be, according tp their own 


prineiples. When William and Mary were advanced 2 oy 


throne, tough he declined the office o lord chancellor . 
cepted that of ſecretary of ſtate, in which ſtation he continued 
on the necefſion of queen Anne, when doth lords aud commons 
voted him highl bly deforving ons re «ch 


He nevertheleſs went out of office: jp 1%, and acc od my | 


other during that teign, though large offers 1 
the change of the ry in 1710. W er __ ge 
to the crown; he was one of the lords jpeg 


tration of affairs until his arrival, when: Re declared d lord | 


preſidens' of the-cougeil 3 1 in 17 . 


Richard Martiote, eſg. — 
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162 FIRENZUOLA. 


all public buſineſs to a ſtudious courſe of life, the 2 of 

Which appeared in his elaborate reply to Mr. Whiſton's. letter 
to him on the ſubject of the Trini He died in 1730. 

FINCH aa), vicar of 'hriſt Church, in London, 


and brother to the "keeper, appears, according to. Walker, 


to have hoop the firſt parochial clergyman who was ejected from 
2 benefice by the reforming parliament. It was the misfortune 
of this gentleman. to bined in gere „when eee piety was 
deemed iniquity, and when or conformity, and culti- 
vated manners, were inrolled in the ouy, liſt of crimes. Some of 
the moſt flagrant among the articles exhibited againſt him were, 
that he Ph Ton in a 8 yg ere 
reſtment in his perambu ions; that WOrmi t 
Idol lately erected in the church, the akar; * jr 
ciated with women. | He died ſoon after his ſequeſtration, Feb. 
H 1642, happy in this circumſtance, that he only taſted of the 
butter cup, of which many of his brethren were to ex- 


Hauſe the dr 
E 2. man eee re- 


gt wap Rovers Fines of eee in 


d Fance abou 


h 
aig 8 and. had that office confe 
5 in 175 t e EET E 
in 1041, 70. He wrote a Wi title, Fi- 
e =; Choice obſeruations..& | the 


ambaſſadors. in Ea. | 1880 
| And 15 95 — lowel, 0 diese in ber Efe. 
; 5 tranſlated, thou. 274 into "Engliths, « The 

i & c. 160⁵; 3 nen ori- 


1 


* 


| ner _ 
8 by ꝓope Clement . who was 
nie r 1. died at Rome ſoon after, in 
Ex 2 in grole were ebe an Bag: at "Flovence 


SAY * ws 


iu end 4. 1 FAG „nn 4 a. 


, foclld fo. his. native. city | 


in 1548, and his poetry, the ſame ſize, in 1549. : Theſe, as 
well as his tranflation' of the Golden Aſs of Apuleius, are ſcarce. 
He wrote alfo ſome comedies, and other productions. © 
_ FiIRMICUS MATERNUS (Jurius), an ancient Chriſtian 
writer, and author of a piece, entitled, De Errere Profana- 
rum Religionum;“ which he addreſſed to the empetors Con- 
ſtantius and Conſtans, the ſons of Conſtantine, Tt is ſuppoſed 
to have been written after the death of Conſtantine, the eldeſt 
ſon of Conſtantine the Great, which ha in the year 340, 
and before that of Conſtans, who was ilain by Magnentius in 
the year 350: for. it being addreſſed to Conſtantius and Con- 
ſtans, there is reaſon to believe, that Conſtantine their eldeſt 
brother was dead, and it is evident that Conſtans was then 
alive. It is remarkable, that no ancient writers have made 
any mention of Firmicus; ſo that we do not know what he 

was, of what country, or of what profeſſion. Some conjec- 
ture that he was by birth a Sicilian, and in the former part of 
his life au heathen. His treatiſe, Of the Errors of the Pro- 

phane Religions, ſhews gn parts, great learning, and 
great” zeal for Chriſtianity. It has been often printed, ſome- 
times feparately, ſometimes with other fathers. It was printed 
by itſelf at Straſbourg, in 1 562, at pri path + 1599, at Paris, 

| I6ro, all in 80; afterwards it was joined wi Wen Felix, 
and printed at Amſterdam, 1645, at Leyden, 1652, and again at 
Leyden, at the end of the ſame father, by James Gronoyius, in 
1709, $vo. It is likewiſe to be found in the“ Bibliotheca 
deten and. at de end er Cyprian, printed at Pars jn 
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There are, „ Eight Books of Aſtranomy, or Mathematics,” 
which bear the name of this author, and which have been ſeveral 


times printed, particularly at Baſil in 1551, at the end of the 
aſtronomical pieces of Ptolemy and ſome Arabians. There is 
nothing in this'work that relates te the real ſcience of aſtronomy, 
the author amuſing himſelf alt er with aſtrological calcula» 
tions, after the manner of the Babylonians and Egyptians ;| on 
which account Baronius was of opinion, that it could not be 
written by ſo pious a man and fo 3 a Chriſtian as this Firmicus, 
who no doubt would have thought it very Rt oo have dealt in 
ſuch profane and impious ſpeculations, But ſuppoſe, ſays Cave, 
that he wrote theſe books in his unconverted che, Which might 
eaſily be the caſe; for though Baronius will have them to be 
written abgut the year 35 Jer Labharus, as he tells us, affirms 

and 337. There is 5. 
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them to be between 334 and 337. There 1s hat Jight enough, 
however, to determine who is in the right. © nee 
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FIRMIN (Tromas), a perſon memorable for public bene- 
lations and l was at Ipſwich in Suffolk, in June, 


EC 


164 FIR MIN. 


1632 [f]. His parents were puritans, but very reputable and 


fubſtantial people; and at a proper age put out their ſoh to an 
aapprenticeſhip in London. His maſter was an Arminian, a 
hearer of Mr. John Goodwin; to whoſe ſermons young Firmin 
reſorting, © exchanged,” as we are told, the harſh opinions 


of Calvin, in which he had been educated, for thoſe more 


- reaſonable ones of Arminius, and the Remonſtrants.” He was 
' free enquirer into religioi 
- and was afterwards ariel” by this ſpirit and temper to efpouſe 
_ «Tome opinions, not agreeable to the orthodox faith, He be- 
"came perſuaded, for inſtance, that © the Unity of God is an 
Unity of Perſon as well as of Nature; and that the Holy Spi- 


rit is indeed a Perſon, but not Gd. 
As foon as he was made free, he began to trade for himſelf in 
the linen manufacture, with a.ſtock not exceeding 100l. which, 
"however, he improved fo far, as to marry, in 1660, a citizen's 
daughter with Fool. to her portion. This wife did not live 


many years, but after bringing him two children died, while he 
Was hot ſome affairs of trade at Cambrioge and, accord- 
ing to the aſſertion of his biographer, he 1 at m 

time at Cambridge, that pis wife was breathing her laſt. Af- 
terwards he ſettled in Lombard-ſtreet, and grew ſo famous for 
his public-ſpiritedneſs and benevolence, that he was noticed by 
all perſons of conſequence, and eſpecially by the clergy, He 
* became upon intimate terms with Whichcot, Wilkins, Tillot- 
"fon, &c.. ſo particularly with the laſt, that when obliged to be 
out of town, at Canterbury perhaps Where he was dean, he left 
[to Mr. Firmin the proviſion of preachers for his Tueſday's lec- 
ture at St. Laurence. Mr. Firmin, in ſhort, was afterwards ſo 
publickly known, as to fall under the cognizance of majeſty it- 
ſelf. Queen Mary heard of his uſefulneſs in al public deſigns, 
thoſe of charity eſpecially. She heard too, that he was heterodox 
in the articles of the LEP Bi divinity of our Saviour, and the 
ſatisfaction. She ſpoke to Tillotſon, therefore, to ſet him right 
in thoſe weighty and neceſſary points; who anfwered, that he 
had ofick; e it; but that Mr. Firmin had now ſo long 
imbibed the Socinian doctrine, as not to be capable of renounc- 
r graves: tor DEAE mh ATOP. pub- 
hſhed his ſermons, formerly preached at St. Laurence's, con- 
cerning thoſe queſtions, and ſent Mr. Firmin one of the firſt 
copies from the preſs, who, not cotrvinced, cauſed a reſpectful 
anſwer to be drawn up and publiſhed With this title, “ Conſider- 
ations on the explications and defences of the doctrine of the 
Trinity,” himſelf giving a copy to his grace: to. which, be 
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ous matters from the beginning; 


dreamed at the ſame 


mm ma .c.. .”.. . _ 


children; nevertheleſs, his benevolent 7780 did not flacken,. 
but he went about doing good as uſual, The PLAGUE in 1665, 


During the laſt twenty years of his life, he was one of the gover- 


as is often object 
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archbiſhop, after he had fead it, only anſwered, © My lord of 
% Sarum,” meaning Dr. Burnet, “ ſhall humble your writers;” 
ſill retaining, however, his uſual kindneſs for Mr. Fitmin. 
But to return: We e 


In 1664, he married a ſecond wife, who brought him ſeveral 


and the fire in 1666, furniſhed him with a variety of objects. 
He went on with his trade in Lombard-ſtreet, till 167 at 
which time his biographer ſuppoſes him to have been worth, 
goool. though he tad diſpoſed of ingtedible ſums in charities... 
This year he erected his warehouſe in Little-Britain, for the 
employment of the poor in the linen- manufacture : of which 
Tillotſon has ſpoken moſt honourably, in his funeral ſermon on 
Mr, Gouge, in 1681, giving the merit of the thought to Mr. 
Coupe, but that of the adoption and great, extenſion of it to 
Mr. Firmin. The method was this; he bought flax and hemp 
for them to ſpin: when ſpun he paid them for their work, and 
cauſed it ro Pe wrought into cloth, which he fold as be could, 
himſelf bearing ieee. 8 
In 1680 and 1681, came over the French proteſtants, who 
furniſhed new work for Mr. Firmin's zeal and charity: and, in 
1682, he ſet up a linen manufacture for them at Ipſwich. 
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nors of Chriſt-Church hoſpital in London ; to which he procured - 


many confiderable donations. Every body knows the great num- 5 
ber of Triſh nobility, clergy, gentry, and others, who fled into g 
England from the perfecution and proſcription of king James, = 
Briefs and other means were ſet on foot 17 their relief, in all . 


which he was ſo active, that he received a letter of thanks for 
his diligence and Kindneſs, ſigned by the archbiſhop of Tuam, 
and ſeven biſhops: which letter is inſerted in his life, but need 
not be tranſcribed. In April, 1693, he became a governor of 
St. Thomas's hoſpital in pg and, indeed, there was 
hardly any public truſt or charity, in which he either was not, 
or wo an have been concerned. He died Dec. 20, 1697, in 
the 66th year of his age, and was buried, according to his de- 5 
ſire, in the cloyſters of Chriſt- Church hoſpital. In the wall 25. 
near his grave is placed an inſcription, which, though expreſſed By 
in terms of the N panegyric, cannot be ſaid to Lie or flatter, 
ed to jnſtriptians, oP 
FIRMIN (GIs), a native of Suffolk, educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he ſtudied, phyſic, which be afterwards practiſed 
with great ſuccefs in New England. About the latter end of 
the civil wars, he returned to England, was ordained, and de- 
came miniſter at Shalford, where he continued till he was 
ejected, in 1662, by the act of uniformity, He afterwards 


er 
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reſumed the practice of phyſic, but never ng ected to preach 
when he had an opportunity. He died in 1697, at the age of 
80. He was author of ſeyeral works, "the moſt known of 
which is, his “Real Chriſtian.” “? 
FISH (Suox), a man who deſerves to be recorded in a few 
lines, on account of his zeal for the Reformation. He was 
born in Kent, and, after an 8 at Oxford, went to 
Gray $-Inn, to ſtudy the Jaw. A play was then written by 
one Roe, in which cardinal Wolle w4 855 ſeverely reflected on; 
and this play Fiſh undertook to act, after every body elſe had 
refuſed to venture upon it. This obliged him to fly bis country; 
and he went into Germany, where he found out, and aſſociate 
himſelf with, William yndale. Inx 527, he rote a little 
piece, called, „The Supplication of eggars; * which is no- 
thing but a . upon biſhops, abbots, priors, monks, friars, 
and indeed the cler 15 in general. A copy of 0 was ſent to 
Anne Boleyne, and by her given to the king, w 


it was levelled, was dif; 55 85 Fiſh was recalled home, and 
ouſly countenanced king for what he had gone. 
e died of the plague in 1 572: Het tranſlated from Dutch into 
liſh, a book entitled, The Summ of the W 
wi ch, Wood A roved. 
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FISHER ſous * OE Retr, and martyr to po- 
pery, was who at ey in 9 rrp, f father, a 
merchant, left him an orphan very ut, by the care of 


his mother, he was *. claſſical 2 at Beverley, and af- 


terwards admitted in Cambridge of Michacl-houſe, ſince in- 
corporated into Trioky-college* He took the degrees in arts, 
in 1488 and 1491; and, being elected fellow of his houſe, was 

aged n. of the 1 5 in | 2496: The 8 f 5185 he was 
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tuition 1 that univerſity. In 1 502, he was appointed by char- 
ter the lady Margaret's firſt divinity-profeſſor in Cambridge: 
and, in 1 . made Ro. of x" 2 7 at the 8 
dation of Fox biſhop incheſter. It is remarkable, that 

he never would 2 4 e this biſhopric, though then the leaſt i in 
England; for he called his church his wife, and was uſed to 
ſay, * He would not change his little old wife, to whom he had 
been ſo long wedded, for a wealthier,” In 1505, he ac- 


cepted the headſhip of Queen's-college in Cambridge, which 


he held for little e than three years. The foundation 2 

Chriſt's- college was perfected, under his care and ſux ee 4 

ence, in 1506; and himſelf was appointed by the 

ſitor for life, after the death of the munificent foundreſs. The 

king's licence for founding St, John's, was obtained toon Nl 044 

but, before it was Poly in due form, the. king died ril 1, 

I 1599s 7 the lad en garet herſelf the. 29th o 4 peace ollow- 
the new diy im now deyoly a mer 

3 . whom the moſt faithful and moſt a ve nay, 

ſole and principal agent, was Fiſher; and he carried it an with 

the utmoſt vigour, In 1512, he was 22 to che council 

of Lateran at Rome, but never went, as a Logs procu- 


ratorial powers, and letters recommending to. great men 


chere, ſtill extant in the 179 15 of St. Fr IR a ng This 
college being finiſhed in 1516, he went to, Cambridge, and 
opened it with due ſolemnity; and was alſo commiſhoned to 
make ſtatutes for it. He hocamys aftprmrani ©. grout 


to that co | 
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In the parliament which met Nov. 1529, a motion being 
made for ſuppreſſing the leſſer monaſteries, Fiſher oppoſed it 
in a very warm ſpeech: at which ſome lords were pleaſed, 
others diſpleaſed. The duke of Norfolk, addreſſing himſelf to 
him, ſaid, “ My lord of Rocheſter, many of theſe words might 
have been well ſpared: but it is often ſeen, that the greateſt 


clerks are not always the wiſeſt men.” To which the biſhop 


replied, © My lord, I do not remember any fools in my time, 
that ever proved great clerks.” Complaint was made by the 


commons of this ſpeech to the king, who contented himſelf with 


gently rebuking Fiſher, and bidding him “ uſe his words more 
temperately.” In. 1530, he eſcaped two very great dan- 
fou firſt that of being poiſoned, and then of being ſhot in his 

ouſe at Lambeth-marſh ; upon which he retired to Rocheſter, 
One Rouſe, coming- into his kitchen, took occafion, in the 
cook's abſence, to throw poiſon into gruel, which was prepared 
for his dinner. He could eat nothing that day, and ſo eſcaped ; 
but of ſeventeen perſons who eat of jt, two died, and the reſt 
never perfectly recovered their health. Upon this occaſion, an 
act was made, declaring poiſoning to be high treaſon, and ad- 
"Judging the offender to be boiled to death: which puniſhment 
was ſoon after inflifed upon Rouſe in Smithfield. The other 
danger proceeded from a cannon-bullet, ' which, being ſhot from 
the other ſide of the Thames, pierced wigs his houſe, and 
came very near his ſtudy, where he uſed to ſpend moſt of his 
time. 1 - Cock | ED „ 
When the queſtion of giving Henry the title of the ſupreme 
head of the church of England was debated in convocation in 


153r, the r e it with all his might; which only ſerved 
enſe 


the more to incenſe the court againſt him, and to make them 
Watch all opportunities to get rid of ſo troubleſome a per- 
fon. He ſoon gave them the opportunity they ſqught, by tam» 
pering with, and hearkening too much to the viſions and im- 
Poſtures of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid of Kent ; who, 
among other things, pretended” a revelation from God, that 
F< if the king went forwards with the purpoſe he intended, he 
ſhould not be king of England ſeven months after.” The 
court, having againſt him the advantage they wanted, ſoon made 
uſe of it: they adjudged him guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
for concealing the maid's ſpeeches that related to the king; and 


condemned him with five others in loſs of goods, and impriſon- 
ment during the king's pleaſure: but he was releaſed upon pay- 
1 


ing 3ool. for his majeſty's uſe. Afterwards an act was ma 
which abſolutely annulſed -Henty's marriage with Catherine; 
confirmed his marriage with Anne Boleyn; entited the*crown 
upon her iſſue, and-upon the lady Elizabeth by name ; making 
jt high'areafon to flandef, or do any thing to the derogati 
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the tower April 26. 


of this. laſt marriage, In purſuance of this, an oath wag 
taken by both houſes, March 30, 1554, to bear faith, truth, 
and obedience, to the king's majeſty, and to the heirs of his 
body by his moſt dear and entirely beloved lawful wife queen 
Anne, begotten and to be begotten,” &c. Inſtead of taki 


this oath, Fiſher withdrew to his houſe at Rocheſter ; but ha 


not been there above four days, when he received orders from 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other commiſſioners, autho- 
riſed under the great ſeal to tender the oath, to appear before 
them at Lambeth, He appeared accordingly ; and, the oath 


being preſented to him, he peruſed it awhile, and then defired 
time to conſider of it; ſo that five days were allowed him, 
Upon the whole he refuſed to take it, and was committed to 


Nevertheleſs, from reſpect to his great reputation for learny 


ing and piety, earneſt endeavours were uſed to bring him to 3 


compliance. Some biſhops waited on him for that purpoſe, as 


did afterwards the lord-chancellor Audeley, and others of the 

rivy=council ; but they found him immoveable. Secretary 
of Lichfield. The iſſue was, a declaration from Fiſher, that 
he would © ſwear to the ſucceſſion; never diſpute more about 


the marriage; and promiſe allegiance to the king; but his 


conſcience could not be convinced, that the marriage was not 
againſt the law of God.” Theſe conceſſions did not ſatisfy 
the king; who was reſolved to let all his ſubjects ſee, that there 
was no mercy to be expected by any, ons who oppoſed his will, 
Therefore, in the parliament which met Nov. 3, he was at» 
tainted for refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion; and his biſhopric 
declared void Jan. 2. During his confinement, the poor old 


biſhop was hardly uſed, and ſcarce allowed neceſſaries. He con- 
tinued above a year in the tower, and might have remained 


there till releaſed by a natural death, if an unſeaſonable honour, 
paid him by pope. Paul III. had not haſtened his deſtruction; 
which was, the creating of him, in May Ws cardinal, by the 
title of Cardinal Prieſt of St. Vitalis. 


hen the king heard 


of it, he gave ſtri& orders that none ſhould bring the hat into 


. 


his dominjons: he ſent alſo logd Cromwell to examine the biſhop 
about that affair, who, after ſome conference, ſaid; * My lord 


of Rocheſter, what would you fay, if the p pe ſhould ſend 


The biſhop 


you a cardinal's hat; would JW cept of it? | 
f to be ſo far unworthy any ſuch 


replied, <* Sir, I know myſel 


dignity, that I think of _ leſs; but if any ſuch thing 


ſhould, happe 1, aſſute yourſelf that I ſhould improve: that 


favour to "the beſt advantage that I could, in aſſiſting the holy 
gehe den of Chr | 


ceive it upe 
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romwell was alſo with him in vain, and afterwards Lee, biſhop 


iſt; and in that reſpect I would re- 
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the king ſaid in a great paſſion, “ Yea, is he yet ſo luſty? 
Well, let the pope ſend him a hat when he will, Mother of 
God, he ſhall wear it on his ſhoulders then; for I will leave 
him never a head to ſet it on.” „ BY 4a 

From this time his ruin was wigs determined: but, as 


no legal advantage could be taken againſt him, Richard Rich, 
eſq. ſolicitor-general, a bufy officious man, went to him; and 
in a fawning treacherous manner, under pretence of conſulting 
him, as from the king, about a caſe of conſcience, gradually 
drew him into a diſcourſe about the ſupremacy, which he de- 
clared to be unlawful, and what his majeſt could not take 
upon him, without endangering his ſoul.” Thus caught in 
the ſnare purpoſely laid for him, a ſpecial commiſſion was 
drawn up for trying him, dated June 1, 1 5353 and on the 17th, 
upon a ſhort trial, he was found guilty of high treaſon, and 
condemned to ſuffer death. He objected greatly againſt Rich's 
evidence, on which he was chiefly convicted; and told him, that 
4 he could not but marvel to hear him bear witneſs againſt 
him on theſe words, knowing in what ſecret manner he came 
to him.” Then addreffing himſelf to his judges, and relatin 
the particulars of Rich's coming, he thus went on: He tolc 
me, that the king, for better ſatisfaction of his own con- 
ſcience, had ſent unto me in this ſecret manner, to know 
my full opinion in the matter of the ſupremacy, for the great 
affiance he had in me more than any other; and farther, that 
the king willed him to aſſure me on his honour, and on the 
word of a king, that whatever I ſhould fay unto him by this 


his ſecret meſſenger, I ſhould abide no danger nor peril tor it, 


nor that any advantage ſhould be taken againſt me for the 
fame. Now therefore, my lords, concludes he, ſecing it 
pleaſed the king's majeſty, to ſend to me thus ſecretly under 
the pretence of plain and' true meaning, to know . 
advice and opinion in theſe his weighty and great irs, 
which I moſt gladly was, and ever will be, willing to ſend him; 
methinks, it Is very hard and unjuſt to hear the meſſenger's 
accufation, and to allow the ſame as a ſufficient teſtimony 
wainft me in caſe of treaſon.” Hard and unjuſt indeed? 
but the King was not ſubject to ſcruples ; and his will, unfor- 
tunately, was a law, June 22, yh he morning, he re- 
ceived the news of his execution that day ; and when he was 
getting up, he cauſed himſelf to be dreſſed in a neater and finer 


manner than uſual; at which his man expreſſing.much wonder, 


ſeeing he muſt put it all off again within two hours, and loſe it, 
%% Whatof roo log: We n doeſt thou not e that thr 
is our marriage-day, and that. it behoyes, us therefore to uſe 
more Cleanlineſs for Glengity of the n fake?” He 
was beheaded about ten clock, . 
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almoſt 77 ; and his head 
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was fixed over London- bridge the next day. Such was the tra- 


: err end of Fiſher, © which left one of the greateſt blots upon 


s kingdom's proceedings,” as Burnet ſays in his hiſtory of 
the Rialto, He was a very tall well made man, ſtrong 
— robuſt, but at the end of his life extremely emaciated. As 
to his moral and intellectual attainments, nothing could well be 
2 Eraſmus repreſents him as a man of integrity 2 


vrords are remarkable, and deſerve to be 33 ce oy a 
verendus Epiſcopus Roffenſis, vir non ſolum mirabili integri- 
tate vitæ, verum etiam alta et recondita doctrina, tum morum 
quoque ineredibili comitate commendatus maximis pariter ac 
minimis.— Aut egregie fallor, aut is vir eſt unus, cum quo nemo 


learning, ſweetneſs 51 temper, and greatneſs of ſoul. 


ſit hac tempeſtate conferendus, vel integritate vitz, vel erudi- 


tione, vel animi magnitudine.” 
He was the author of ſeveral works, a8, 1. 5 Aſſertionum 
Martini Lutheri confutatio.” 2. „ Defenſio Aſſertionis 


Reſponſoria- Epiſtolæ Latheri.” « Sacerdotii Defenſio 
contra Lutherum.” . Pro" Damnations Lutheri.” 6. 


vert Occolampatium.” 7. „De unica Magdalena.” 8. 
« Petrum fuiſſe Romæ. * 9. Several Sermons, among 
which was one 2 at the funeral of Henry VII. and one 
at wa funeral. rgaret counteſs of Richmond.” The latter 
republiſhed pry x 1708, by by Thomas Baker, B. D. with a 

— * preface. one preached at London, on the 
that Luther's e were publickl ee 10. Sev 
Tracts of a ſmaller nature u 1 5 of piety. 11. « His 
inion of king Henry VII I's marriage, in a letter to T. 
olſey. This is printed in the collection of Records at 


the end of the ſ volume of Colliers Eccleſiaſtical — 


tory [A].“ Moſt of the foremention 

W Whrncig in England,' were ale ned aol princed u. gd 

gether in one volume folio at Wurtzburg, in 2593. 
FITZHERBERT At. Axrnour), a moſt learned lawyer in 

the reign of Henry VIII. was deſcended from a very ancient 

family, ad om at at Norbury in the county of Derby; but it is 


not known in what year. After he had been properly educated 


in the eonntry, he was ſant to Onſord, and ag thence to one 
of the inns of court; but we neither know of what college, 
_ what ing he was admitted. His great parts, ndgement, 
ſoon diftiaguiſhed him in his pr ; and in 
— time he became ſo eminent; that on Nov. 18, 1511, 
W Io at law. In 1516, he erent 


2 bee e 
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honour Lee ee e che year aſter, was appointed one of 


his majeſty's ſerjeants at law. He began now to preſent the 
world with the product of his ſtudies; and publiſhed from time 
to time ſeveral valuable works. In 1523, which was the 15th 
year of Henry VIII's reign, he was made one of the juſtices of 


the court of Common Pleas, in which honourable ſtation he 


ſpent the remaining me of his life ; diſcharging the duties 
of his office with ſuch ſufficiency. and integrity, that he was 
univerſally reſpected as the oracle of the law. Two femark- 
able things are related of his conduct; one, that he openly op- 


poſed cardinal Wolſey in the height of his power; the other, 


that, on his death- bed, foreſeeing the changes that were likely 


to happen in the church as well as ſtate, he preſſed his children 


in very ſtrong terms to promiſe him ſolemnly, neither to ecept 
grants, nor to make purchaſes of abbey-lands He died May 
27, 1538, and was buried in his own pariſh church of Nor- 


bury. He left behind him a very numerous poſterity; and as he 


became by the death of his elder brother poſſeſſed ol the family 
eſtate, ſo he was in a condition to provide very plentifully for 

This learned lawyer's works are, 1. © The Grand Abridg- 
ment collected by that moſt reverend judge, Mr. Anthony 


Fitzherbert, lately conferred with his own manuſcript cor. 


rected by himſeli, together with the references of the caſes 
to the books, by which they may be eaſily found; an im- 
provement never before made. Alſo in this edition the ad- 


ditions or Rs are placed at the end of their reſpec- 


tive:titles.” Thus runs the title of the edition of 1577 2 but 
the work was firſt publiſhed in 1519. To this edition of 1577, 
is added a moſt uſeful and accurate table, by the care of William' 
Naſtall, ſerjeant at law, and alſo one of the juſtices of the Common 
ey te ith its author, is very. hight ended b 

work, together with its author, is very commended by 
the lord chief juſtice Coke. 2. The Office i | / 
Juſtices of Peace, compiled and extracted aut of the old 
books, as well of the Common Law, as of the Statutes, 
1538. 3. The Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, 


Eſcheators, Conſtables,:'Coroners, &c. 1538." Though we 


ive the titles in Engliſh, theſe three works are written in 
— : only part af the ſecond is in Engliſh, 4. Of the 
Diverlity of Courts, 1529, in French; but tranſlated aſter- 
Horne's “ Mirrour of Juſtices. . The New Natura 


Brevium, 1534, in French; but ards tranſlated, and 


* held in very high eſteem. 6. 4 Of adhs ſurveying of 
Lands, 1539.” 7.“ The Book of Huſbandry, very profit - 
able and neceſſary for all. perſons, 1534; and ſeveral * 
"5646054 | N ter 


reign of queen Mary; which table, as well as the 
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and Authority of 
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after in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. It is ſaid, in an 
advertiſement to the reader, that this book was written ee 
Anthony Fitaherbert, who had been forty: years an huſband- 

man: ee e many have concluded, that this could not xs 
be the judge. But in the preface to his book “Of Meaſuring . 
Lands, eee his book Of Agriculture; and in v4 
the advertiſement prefixed. to the ſame books: it is expreſsly ſaid, a 
that the author of that treatiſe of Meaſuring, was the author 7 
likewiſe of the hook Concerning the Office of a Juſtice of * 
Peace. Whence it appears, that both thoſe books were | 
written hy this author; Who perhaps, in the ſeaſons which al 
lowed him leiſure to go into the country, might apply himſelf <4 
as vigoroully.to huſbandry'in the country, as to the la when in ö 
town; and commit his thoughts to:;papere Fin e 


: 


_ FITZHERBERT:(Tromas); grandſon of Sir Anthony, 
and a very ingenious and Jearned, man, was born in the county 
of Stafford, in 1552; and ſent to either Exeter or Lincoly- 
college, in Oxford, in 1568. But having been bred a catholic, the 
college was uneaſy to him; and though he would now and then 
hear a ſermon, which was permitted him by an old Roman 
prieſt, who: lived privately in Oxford, and to hom he recurred 
for inſtruction in matters of religion, yet he would ſeldom or 
never 8 pra rs, for which he was often admoniſhed by the 
ſub-reftor of. the houſe. At length, ſeeming to be wearſed 
with the hereſy of the times, as he called it, he receded without 
a degree to his patrimony; where alſo refuſing to go to his 
pf impriſoned about 157; but being ſoon 

ſet at liberty, he became ſtil} more zealous in his religion, main- 

taining publicly, that catholics ought not to go to proteſtant 
churches; for which, being like to ſuffer, he withdrew and 
lived obſcurely. In 1580, when the jeſuits Campian and Par- 
ſons came into England, he went to London, found them qut, 

_ Was exceedingly Attached to them, and ee them liberally: 

| by which bringing himſelf. into dangers and difficulties, he went I 

| a voluntary exile into France, in 1582, where he ſolicited the | * 

cauſe of Mary queen of Scots, but in vain. Aſter the death of ; 
that princeſs, he left France, and went to Madrid, in order to 
implore the protection of Philip II. but, upon the deſeat of bo 
the Armada, in 1588, he left Spain, and aceompanied the duke 5 
of Feria to Milan. This duke had formerly been in England \ 
with king:Philip,: had married an Dog lady, and-was juſtly. 

eſteemed a great patron of the Engliſh in Spain. Fitzherbeft 

. continued, at Milan ſome. time, and thence went to Rome; 

1 where, taking a lodging near the Engliſ college, he attendet 

; rayers as regularly. as the reſidents there, and {ſpent the reſt o 

7 is time in writing books. He entered into the ſociety of | 

E Jeſus, in 1614, and received prieſt's orders much about the ſame MM 

7 5 | ume; 
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time; after which he ſpeedily removed into Flanders, to preſide 
over 3 there, and ens — 1 about two 
.years. His great parts, exten | lite learning, together 
Kay the high eſteem that he — his pru A rg | 
. Bruſſels, procured him the government, with the title of 
rector, of the Engliſh college at Rome. This office he exer - 
_ ciſed for twenty-two years with unblemiſhed credit, durin 
which time he is faid to have been often named for a cardinal's 
hat. He died there, in 1640, in his 88th year; and was in- 
terred-in the chapel belonging to the Engliſh college. ny 
Wood has given a liſt of his writings, containing ten differ. 
ent works, chiefly of the controverſial kind, 'in defence of po- 
7 and direted apainſt Barlow, Donne, Andrews, and other 
3 3 3 _ the 3 which Dat gs received with 
moſt general approvation proteftants iſts, are, 1. 
« Treatiſe concerning Polity and Religion, y, 1606,” 
4to, wherein are confuted ſeveral principles of Machiavel. 
The ſecond part of the ſaid treatiſe was Rom alfo at Doway, 
1610; and both together in 1615, 4to. A third part was printed 
at London, in 1652, 4to. 2. An ſit utilitas in ſcelere, vel de 
« infelicitate Principis Machiavellani? Romæ, 1610, 8vo. 
The language of theſe pieces is a little perplexed and obſcure, 
and the method, according to the manner of thoſe times, ſome- 
what embarraſſed and tie; but they evince ſtrong ſenſe, 
a generous diſpoſition, with much reading and experience, and 
abound: with matter, which has ſerved as a fund to ſeveral au- 
thors, who have ſince written againſt Machiavel. _— 
FITZHERBERT (NrcnoLa OP alſo to fir An- 
thony Fitzherbert, and coufin to Thomas, was 'born about 
1550, and became a ſtudent of Exeter-college in Oxford. 
About 1572, he left his native country, parents, and patrimony, 
for religion, as 2 voluntary exile, At firſt he ſettled at Bologna 
in Italy, to obtain the knowledge of the civil law, and was 
there in 1580. Not long after he went to Rome, and in 158) 
began to live in the family of William Alan, the cardinal of 
England. He continued with him till his death, after haying 
diſtinguiſhed: hitnſelf by his knowledge in the laws, and in po- 
lite ture. He was unfortunately drowned, 1612, in a 
Journey he made from Rome. He publiſhed' the followin 
pieces: 1. © Caſz Galatzi'de bonis moribus, 1 pl A tranſ- 
tion from Italian. 2.44 Oxonienfis in Anglia Neademiæ De- 
40 — 1602.” 3. © De Antiquitate & Continuatione Ca- 
44 tholice Religionis in Anglia, 1668.“ 4; Vite Cardinalis 
«. Alani Epitome; 1608.” All printed at Rome. He alſo wrote 
the-life of that cardinal, who Was his patron, more at large; 


which, for reaſous of ſtate, was never publiſfied, 


% 
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| EITZLAMES Gear duke of Berwick, natural ſon of 
Le W 


James II. when duke of York, and of Arabella Churchill, 
iter to the great duke of Marlborough, was born at Moulins, 
in 1671, when his mother was on her return from the medicinal 
waters of Bourbon. He was bred to arms in the French ſer- 
vice, and in 1686, at the 775 of 15, was wounded at the ſiege of 
Buda; he ſignalized himſelf alſo in 1687, at the battle of! 
hatz, where the duke of Lorraine defeated.the Turks. In 1688, 
after his father's abdication, he was ſent to command for him in 
Ireland, and was diſtinguiſhed, both at the ſiege of London- 
derry, in 1690, and at the battle of the Boyne, where he had 
a horſe killed under him. In 17037 he commanded the omg | 
that Louis XIV. ſent to Spain to Pont the claim of Philip V. 

In a ſingle campaign he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral fortified 
places. On his return to France he was employed to reduce the 
rebels in the Cevennes. He then e ice, and took it 
in 1705. For his ſervices in this campaign, he was raiſed the 
next year to the dignity of marefchal of France ; after which he - 
greatly ſignalized himſelf in Spain againſt the Portugueſe and 

others. In $707 he gained the celebrated battle of Almanza, 
againſt the Engliſh under lord Galloway, and the Portugueſe 
under Das-Minas, who had above 5000 men killed on the field. 
This victory fixed the crown on the head of Philip V. who was 
ſtudious to prove his gratitude to the general to whom he was 
indebted. for it. In 1714, he took Barcelona; being then ge- 
neraliſſimo of the armies of Spain. When the war between 

France and Germany broke out, in 1733, he again went out at 
the head of the French army; but in 1734 he was killed by a 
cannon-ball, before Philipſburg, which he was beſieging. It was 
the fortune of the hauſe af Churchill, ſays Monteſquieu, ſpeaking 


of the dukes of Marlborough and Berwick, to produce two heroes, 
one of whom was deſtined to ſhake, and the other to ſupport the 
l two greateſt monarchies of Europe. The character of Fitzjames 
J was in, ſame degree dry and ſevere, but full of integrity, fin- 
cerity, and true greatneſs, He was unaffectedly religious; and, 
f though frugal in his perſonal nces, generally in debt, from 
8 the expences brought upon him by. his ſituation, and the patron- 
: age he gave to fugitives from England, who had ſupported the | 
- 
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noble Were family. He lived in the 12th century, and Vang 
attached to the ſervice of 'archbp, Becket, was 'preſent at the 
time of his murder. Tn the year 1174, he wrote in Latin, 4 The 
Life of St. Thomas, Archlilliop and Martyr;” in which, as 
Becket was à native of the metropolis, he introduces a deſeri 
tion of the Sal "of London, with a miſcellaneous detail of he 
manners and u 

AS a great evriofity, being the earlieſt profeſſed. accounit of Lon- 
don that is extant. Tt may be found at the end of” Stowe's 
Survey. Fitz-Stephen died in 1199. 

FIZ Es (Aurhovr), 2 celebrated! phyſieiat of: Montpellier, 
who died there in 1765, atthe age of 75. He is beſt known in 
other countries from his works; hich "de 1. 40 3 


dica,“ 4to, 1742: 2. Lecons de Chymie,” pe — 
t N Febribus,”” 12mo, 37 Te « Tra 
fertations. 


Phyfl ja, 1 2mo, 17 TV; and Tei 
LAC .CUS (Caivs & due bf. an ancient Latin oat; x of 
whim remain but \ ect accounts. There are many 
Places that claim him, 0 Setia, now: Serzo, a a town of Cam- 
"anita, ſeems to have the beſt title; and it is from thence that he 
rs the ſurname Setinus, Martial, who was his contempo- 


2275 and friend, intimates, that be lived at Padua, or at leaſt 


was born there; as may be collected from an epigram, wherein 
he adviſes him to quit the beggarly ſtudy of x , and to-apply 
Himſelf to the bar, as the more profirab e'profe en of the two. 
5 died when he was abour' thirty years of "3% and defore he 
t the finiſhing hand to the N02 Which 

wi, chofe the iſtory of the Argonautic expedition for the 
fubje of his poem; of Which he red to compoſe no more 
than ſeven books, and pu rt of an eighth. It is to the 
| — Veſpaſian; and Flaccus takes occaſion at the fame time 
| liment Domitian on his poetry, and Titus on his con- 
queſt ef Judæa. The learned wand ave ve been divided in their 
en of this author: ſome not having ſcrupled to 'exalt him 
ove all the Latin poets, Virgil only excepted; while others 
bag ſet him as much below them. Fhis poem of the Argo- 
yautic expedition is an imitation,” rather than à tranſlation, of 


the Greek poet Apollonius, four books of whoſe poem upon the 
fame ſubjeR, are yet eee and it has generally been 
agreed, t the Latin poet has ſucceeded beſt it thofe parts 


Where he had not the Greek in view. Apollonius has by no 
means ſuffered where Flaccus has ſeemed to tranſlate him, none 
of his ſpirit having been loſt in the transfuſion: ſo far from it, 
chat our author has the honour to be ranked among the few whoſe 
copies have rivalled their originals. He bad a true genius for 
poetry, which would have been more diſtinguiſhed, had he at- 
tained * ä more eee judging. 

— 


; of the citizens: this is deſervedly conſidered | 


He 


C 


. 
on ; 


Pernelle have been the 


x. 
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profeſſedly imitated Virgil, and often does it in a moſt happy 


manner. Upon the whole, he does not deſerve to be ſo neg- 


lected as he has been; eſpecially while other poets of antiquity 
have been thought worthy of notice, who are not ſuperior to 
him either for matter, ſtyle, or verſification. Quintilian ſeems 
to have entertained the higheſt opinion of his merit, by the ſhort 
eulogium he has left of him: ** multum in Valerio Flacco 
« nuper amiſimus [J.“ Ai 
with notes of the learned, Nic. Heinſius publithed him at Am- 
ſterdam in 1680, 12mo; which edition was republiſhed in the 


| ſame ſize in 1702. But the beſt edition is that, “ cum notis 


« integris variorum & Petri Burmanni, printed at Leyden in 
e e R 
It may be proper to mention, that John Baptiſta Pius, an 


Italian poet, completed the eighth book of the Argonautics, 
ade twWo more, by Way of ſupplement, partly from 


and added two 
Apolonjus [a]; which ſupplement was alſo printed at the end 
t 


to all, or at leaſt moſt of the ſubſequent editions. 
 FLAMEL (NichorAs), falſely celebrated as an alchymiſt, 


3 


under which luppolig n ſome forged works have been attributed 


to him; as, “ A Philoſophical Summary,” in verſe, 1561, and 
a treatiſe © On fo 
was 2 native of Pontoiſe, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth 


century, and exerciſed the profeſſion of a notary at Paris. He 


w 


began life without any fortune, but ſuddenly became rich, which 


occaſioned the ſuppoſition that he had found the grand ſecrets 
He made a noble uſe. of his riches, relieved the diſtreſſed; 
founded hoſpitals, and. repaired places of divine worſhip. To 
account -for this ſudden wealth in a more probable way, it has 
been ſaid, that he bought up the debts owing to the Jews when 
they were expelled in 1394, and made great profits by the con- 


tracts. This, however, has been refuted, and the truth, per- 


haps, is, that he made his money by a profound knowledge 
of commerce, at a. time when men 1n general were ignorant 
of its principles. He jr 

| | ubject of ſome curious enquiries at Pa- 
ris, where they pretended to have found his alchemical appa- 
ratus. Paul Lucas, a thorough traveller, aſſerted that he had 
heard of him alive in India, long after his real deceaſe. In 


the . Eſſais ſuc Paris,” by M. St. Foix, there are many parti- 
culars of Flamel. See alſo Hermippus Redivivus, ſecond edit. 


Lond. 1749. 


* 


FLAMINIO (G10 vaxxI AnTon10), 
hiſtorian, and poet of, Bologna: who publiſhed a life of Albertus 


Magnus, in 1516. He died in 1536. | 
2. [#] ing. Ot l. x. . 1. (o] Fabric. Bibl. It. 
Vol. VI. N FLAMINIO 


4 


After ſeveral editions of this poet, 


of Ir in Aldus's edition of 1523, and has been ſubjoined 


e Transformation of Metals,” in 1621. He. 


as living in 1399. He and his wife 


a celebrated orator, 
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' FLAMINIO (Matze AnTon1o), ſon of the former, born 
at Imola, followed the ſame purſuits as his father, and was 
even ſuperior to him. Cardinal Farneſe, who patronized 
him as a wit, named him for his ſecretary at the council of 
Trent: but he was in too infirm a ſtate of health to execute 
the commiſſion. He died at Rome in 1550, aged 57. There 
ace extant by him letters and epigrams, publiſhed im 1561, Bvo, 
and tranſlated into French verſe, by Anne des Marques, at 
Paris, in 1569. His Paraphraſe of thirty Pſalms, undertaken 
at the ſolicitation of cardinal Pole, was publiſhed in 12mo, at 
Florence, in 1558. The verſification is good, and the Latinity 
pure. His other writings are alſo valuable, © oo 


FLAMINIUS, properly FLAMININUS (Trrus Quiz. 


ius), a celebrated „ to the confulſhip by 
his merit, in the year before Chriſt 198, when he was not yet 
thirty years old. Scipio was the model he propoſed to himſelf; 


and like him he was excellent, no leſs as a citizen, than as a 


ſoldier. He commanded the armies of Rome againſt Philip V. 
king of Macedon, whoſe army his generalſhip forced into the 
defiles of Epirus, where he defeated it. He then nearly ſubdued 
that province, with Theſſaly, Phocis, and the Locri 
FLAMSTEED (Jon), a very eminent ay, aſtronomer, 
was born of reputable parents at Denby in 1 0 Aug. 
19, 1646. He was educated at the free-ſchool of Derby, where 
his father lived; and at fourteen was viſited with a ſevere fit of 
ſickneſs, which being followed by other diſtempers, prevented 
bis going to the univerſity, as was deſigned. He was taken 
from ſchool in 1662, and within a month or two after had 
Sacroboſco's book De Sphæra, put into his hand, which he 
ſet himſelf to read without any director. This aceident, and 
the leiſure that attended it, laid the groundwork of all that ma- 
thematical and aſtronomical knowledge, for which he became 
_ afterwards ſo juſtly celebrated. He had already turned over a 
great deal of hiſtory, eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil: but aſtro- 
nomy was entirely new to him, and he found great pleaſure in 
it, Having tranſlated as much from Sacroboſco, as he thought 
neceſſary, he proceeded to make dials by the direction of ſuch 
ordinary books as he could get together; and having changed a 
volume of aſtrology, found among his father's books, for Mr. 
Street's Caroline Tables, he undertook to calculate the places 
of the planets: | „ 25 
Having calculated by the Caroline Tables an eclipſe of the 
the ſun, which was to happen June 22, 1666, he imparted it to 
a relation, who ſhewed it to Mr. Halton of Wingfield manor. 
in Derbythite. This Halton was a good mathematician, as 
appears from ſome pieces of his, in the appendix. to'Foſter's 
cc N He came to ſee Flamſteed ſoon 
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dies from this time w 


ments of the approac 
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after; and finding he was not acquainted with the aſtronomical 


performanices of others, he ſent him Riccioli's © Almageſtum 
Novum, and Kepler's © Tabulæ Rudolphinæ; to which 
he was before-a ſtranger. He proſecuted his aſtronomical ſtu- 

Jth all imaginable vigour and ſucceſs. In 
1669, he collected ſome remarkable eclipſes of the fixed ſtars, 
by the moon, which would happen in 1676, calculating them 


from the Caroline Tables; and directed them to lord Brouncker, 


preſident of the Royal Society. This produced vety good ef- 
fects; for his production being fead before that ſociety, was ſo 


highly approved, that it procured him letters of thanks, dated 


Jan. 14, 1669-70, ſrom Oldenburg their ſecretary, and from 

r. John Collins, one of their members, with whom he cor- 
NE ſeveral years. LR ad iy go 
From this time he began to have accounts ſent him of all 


the mathematical books which were publiſhed at home or a- 


broad ; and in June, 1670, his father, who had hitherto dif- 
countenanced his ſtudies, taking hotice of his cotreſpondence 


with ſeveral ingenious men whom! he had never ſeen; adviſed 


him to go to London, that he might be Teske e acquainted 
with them, He gladly embraced this offer, and viſtted Qlden- - 


burg and Collins; and they introduced him to fir Jonas Moore, 


who preſented him with 'I ownley's Micronieter, and undertook 
to procute him glaſſes for a teleſcope, at a moderate rate. At 
Cambridge; he viſited Barrow, Newton, and Wroe, then fellow 
of Jeſus-college, of which he alſo ereted himſelf à ſtudent: 


In the ſpring of 1672, he extracted ſeveral obſervations from 


Gaſcoigne's'and Crabtree's letters, which had not heen made 
public, and tranſlated them into Latin. He fifriſtied the tranfs 


cript of Gaſcoigne's'papers in May; and ſpent the remaindet 


of the year in making obſervations, and in ring advertĩſe- 

4 Hes of the moon and plaveth the fixed 
ſtars for the following year. Theſe were publiſhed in the 
% PhiloſopMecal Tranſactions, with fome obſervations by the 
ſame author on the planets. In 1673, he wrote a ſmall tract 


in Engliſh, concerning the true and apparent diameters of all 


the planets, when at their neareſt or remoteſt diſtances from the 
earth; which tract he lent to Newton in 168g, who made uſe 


of it in the third book of his Principia... 


e e ee ee the falfity' of 
aſtrology,” and the ignotance of thoſe that ptetended to it; and 
gave a table of the moon's riſing and ſetting Carefully calculated, 


together with the eclipſes and 1 of the moon and pla- 
E 


nets to the fixed ſtars. This fell into the hands of ſir Jonas 
Moore, for whom he madea table of the moon's true ſouthings 
that year; from which, and Philips's theory of the tides, the 


high waters being made, he 47 25 that they ſhewed * 
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the turn of the tides very nearly, whereas the common ſeaman's 
coarſe rules would err ſometimes two or three hours. In 1674, 
aſſing through London in the way to Cambridge, ſir Jonas 
e informed him, that a true account of the tides would be 
highly acceptable to the King; upon which he compoſed a ſmall 
ephemeris tor his majeſty's uſe. Sir Jonas had heard him often 
diſcourſe of the barometer, and the certainty of judging of the 
weather by it, from a long ſeries of obſervations he had made 
upon it; and now requeſted-of him to conſtruct for him one of 
theſe glaſſes, which he did, and left him materials for making 
more. Sir Jonas highly valued this barometer ; and mentioning 
it as a Curiolity to the king and duke of York, he was ordered to 
exhibit it the next day, which he did, together with Flamfteed's 
directions for judging of the weather from its riſing or falling. 
Sir Jonas was a great friend to our author; had ſhewn the king 
and duke his teleſcopes and micrometer before: and, whenever 
he acquainted them with any thing which he had gathered from 
Flamſteed's di ſcourſe, he told them frankly from whom he had 
it, and recommended him to the nobility and gentry about the 
r 5 „ ; . 
_ Having taken his degree of maſter of arts at Cambridge, he 
| to enter into orders, and to ſettle: on a ſmall living near 
Derby, promiſed to him by a friend of bis father's. In the 
mean time, fir Jonas Moore, having notice of his deſign, wrote 
to him to come to London, whither he returned Feb. 1674-5. 
He was entertained in the houſe of that gentleman, who had 
other views for ſerving him, but Flamſteed perſiſting in his re- 
ſolution to take orders, he did not diſſuade him from it. March 
following, ſir Jonas brought him a warrant to be the King's Aſtro- 
nomer, with a ſalary of 100l. per annum, payable out of the 
_ office of ordnance, to commence. from Michaelmas before; 
which, however, did not abate his inclinations for orders, ſo 
that at Eaſter following he was ordained at Ely-houſe by biſhop 
GSunning, who ever after converſed freely ith, hira, and parti- 
cularly upon the new N and opinions, though that pre- 
late always maintained the old. Augpit 2675, the foundation 
of the royal obſervatory at Greenwich was laid; and during the 
building of it, Flaraſteed lodged at Greenwich ; and his qua- 
drant and teleſcopes being kept in the queen's houſe there, he. 
pbſerved the appulſes of the moon and planets to the fixed ſtars. 
In. 1681, bis * Dofrine of the Sphere” was publiſhed in » 
poſthumous work af ſir Jonas Moore, entitled, A new Syſtem 
« of the Mathematics,” printed in quarto. 1 
Abom 1684, he was preſented to the living of Burſtow in 
Surrey, which he held as long as he lived. He was, indeed, 
very moderately provided for, yet ſeems to have been quite con- 
tented, aſpiring after notking but knowledge, and the Wie 
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of the ſciences. This, however, as it raiſed him to the notice 
of the world, and recommended him to royal favour and pro- 
tection, ſo it likewiſe procured him the friendſhip and confi- 
dence of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious perſons in the way of 
ſcience ; ſuch as 'ſir 'Tſaac Newton, Dr. | Halley, Mr. Moli- 
neux of Dublin, Dr. Wallis, Caſſini, &c. He ſhewed the ſame 
aſſiduity in labouring for the improvement of aſtronomy, after 


. this moderate proviſion was made for him, as he did before; 


witneſs the numberleſs papers addreſſed by him to the ſecretaries 
of the Royal Society, many of which are printed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions. He ſpent the latter, as he had done the 
former part of his life, in promoting true and uſeful know- 
ledge; and died of a ſtrangury, Dec. 31, 1719. Though he 


lived to above 73 years of age, yet it is remarkable, that he had 


from his e a peculiar tenderneſs of conſtitution ; and in 
a letter to Mr. Collins, March 20, 1670-71, he ſays, that he 
ſhall ſcarcely have time to tranſcribe, and fit his papers for 
the preſs, partly, becauſe his occaſions, but more frequently 
his diſtempers, withdraw and detain him from his pen-en- 
deavours. For the ſpring,” ſays he, coming on; my blood 
increafes, which, if 1 ſhould: not exerciſe ſtrongly, I ſhould 
ſpit up, or receive into my ſtomach, with great detriment'to 


my health.” He was married, but had no children. His 


« Hiſtoria Ceeleſtis Britannica, was publiſhed in 1725, in 
three volumes, folio, and dedicated to the king by his widow. 
A great part of this work was printed. off before his death, and 


the reſt completed, except the prolegomena to the third volume 
In the preface we are informed, that in 1704, he communicated 


by a friend an account of his collection of obſervations to the 
Royal Society, who were fo highly pleaſed with it, that they re- 
commended the work to prince G of Denmark. By him, 
Francis Roberts, eſq. ſir Chriſtopher Wren, ſir Iſaac Newton, 
Dr. David Gregory, and Dr. John Arbuthnot, were appointed 
to inſpect Mr, Flamſteed's papers. This being done, and a 
report made in their favour, ninety-ſeven ſheets were printed at 
the prince's expence before his death; after which the remainder 
was publiſhed at the charge of the author and his executors, and 
will be a noble and laſting monument to his memory. He was 
moſt highly ſpoken of 2E * contemporary writers of great 
eminence; particular otton, in his Reflections on ancient 
Learning; and Dr. Keil, in his Introductio ad veram Aſtrono- 
miam. Fare „ nn 3 ; i 
FLASSANS TARAUDET D), a Provencal poet, who flou- 
riſhed in the middle of the 8 a native of Flaſ- 
fans, a little village in Provence, whence he took his name, 


He wrote a poem, called, Enſeignemens pour éviter les tra- 


kiſons de l Amour; i. e. * to avoid the ns” 
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of Love;” for which he obtained a pore of land near his 
native place, from a perſon named Foulques de Ponteves : but 
it is ſaid, that the leflans anſwered neither to the teacher nor the 
learner, both being betrayed by their miſtreſſes. Queen Joan 
employed him to make — Bloor to the emperor Charles 
IV. when he paſſed through Proyence, and he acquitted himſelf 
ably in that office,. i l | 


LATMAN (Trowas), an Engliſh poet, was born in Al- 


derſgate-ſtreet, London, about 1633; and educated at Wincheſ- 
ter ſchool. He went from thence to New-college in Oxford; 
but leaving the univerſity without a degree, he removed to the 
Inner-Temple, where in due time he became a barriſter. It 


does not appear that he ever followed the profeſſion of the law; 


but, having a turn for the fine arts, he indulged his inclination, and 
made ſome proficiency both as a poet and a painter. He ſpeaks 
of himſelf as a painter in a poem, called, The Review ;" 
and it appears from thence, that he drew in miniature. The 
third edition of his poems, with additions and amendments, was 
publiſhed by himſelf, with his portrait before them, in 1682, 
and dedicated to the duke of Ormond. The firſt poem in this 


collection is, On the Death of the right honourable Thomas 


earl of Oſſory, and had been publiſhed ſeparately the year 


before. Soon after, it was read by the duke of Ormond his 


father, who was ſo extremely pleaſed with it, that he ſent Flat- 
man a mourning ring, with a diamond in it worth 100l. He pub- 
liſhed alſo, in 1685, two Pindaric odes; one on the death of 
prince Rupert, the other on the death of Charles II. 
In 1660, came out, under the letters T. F., a collection of 
poems, entitled, Virtus Rediviva: a Panegyric on the late 
ing Charles the Firſt, of ever bleſſed memory, &c. but 
thats not being reprinted in any edition of his“ Poems, Wood 
will not affirm them to be Flatman's. In 1661, was publiſhed 
a piece in proſe, entitled, Don Juan Lamberto, or a Comi- 
cal Hiſtory of the late Times; with a wooden cut before it, 
containing the pictures of giant Deſborough, with a great club 
in his right hand, and of Lambert, both leading, under the 
arms, the meek knight Richard Cromwell: and this taking 
-mightily, a ſecond part was publiſhed the ſame year, with the 
giant Huſonio before it, and printed with the ſecond edition af 
the firſt, This witty and ſatirical work, has to it the diſguiſed 
name of Montelion, knight of the oracle; but, Wood ſays, 
the acquaintance and contemporaries of Flatman always averred 
him to be the author of it. Mantelion's Almanack came out 
in 1660, 1661, 1662. The Montelions of the twa laſt. years 
are ſuppoſed to be Flatman's, that of the firſt was written by 
Mr. * Philips. It is remarkable, that Flatman, in his 
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in 449, in the council cal My 
| Latronum, the Aſſembly of Robbers. Dioſcurus biſhop ef Alex- 


_ this 
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ger days had a-diſtike to marriage, and made a ſong de- 

om the incumbrances of it, with d beginning 
« Like a dog with a bottle tied cloſe to his tail, 

Like a tory in a bog, or a thief in a jail,” &c. 


But being afterwards, according to Wood, „ ſmitten with a 


fair virgin, and more with her fortune, he eſpouſed her in 
1672; upon which,” ſays the ſame author, his ingenious com- 
rades did ſerenade him that night, while he was in the em- 
braces of his miſtreſs, with the ſaid ſong.” He died at his 
houſe in Fleet-ſtreet, London, in 1688 ; his father, a clerk in 
Chancery, being then alive, and in his goth year. It is certain, 


that he did not excel as a poet; Granger ſays he ſucceeded 


better as a painter, and that one of his heads is worth' a ream of 
his Pindarics. ©» „ | | 8 

FLAVIAN, patriarch of Antioch, of illuſtrious birth, and 
ſtil] ſuperior virtues, was placed on the patriarchal throne dur- 
ing the life of Paulinus. This election was confirmed by the 
eouncil of Conſtantinople in 382, but was the origin of a ſchiſm. 
Flavian expelled the Meſſalian heretics from his dioceſe. When 
the inhabitants of Antioch, vexed at a new tax impoſed to 
celebrate the tenth year of the emperor's reign, had proceeded 


to various acts of outrage, particularly againſt the ſtatues of the 


emperor and empreſs, Flavian interceded with Theodoſius for 
them, and obtained their pardon by his eloquence. This hap- 
pened in the year 387. He died in 404, after having been pa- 
triarch 1 y_ I; „ 5 

FLAVIAN, patriarch of Conſtantinople, where he ſuc- 
ceeded Proclus, in the year 447. Chryſaphius, favourite of the 
Ever Theodoſius, wiſhed to drive him from his ſee, but 

lavian deſpiſed his menaces. In his time aroſe the Eutychian 


hereſy, which he condemned in a ſynod held at Conſtantinople. - 


But the partizans of yo ae condemned and depoſed Flavian 
ed Latrocinium Ephefinum, or Conmventus 


andria, was placed at the head of this council by b eodoſius, 


who carried matters with ſuch violence, that Flavian was per- 


ſonally mal-treated, public! Kev 'and baniſhed to Epipas 
in Lydia, where he died ſoon after, in conſequence of this 
2 uſage. Before his death, he appealed to Leo, and 
is appeal produced another council, in which Eutyches was 
condenined, and the ſavage Dioſcorus depoſed. Both thefe Fla 
vians are conſidered as ſaints in the Romiſh church. 
FLAVIONI (VALERIEN nr), doctor of tlie Sorbonne, 
canon of Rheims, and profeſſor of Hebrew in the royal college, 
was born at Laon, and died at Patis in 1674, at an advanced. 


* 8 
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his writings. Few of his writings are @xtarity and thoſe for 
very valuable. He aſſiſted in the 3 of Le Ju 7. 
5 FLAUST (JEAN BarTISTE). If a man deferves to be ce- 
Jebrated who employs 50 years on one work, the name of Flauſt 
ſhould not be omitted. He was an advocate in the parliament 
of Rouen, and his great work was entitled, Explication de la 
Juriſprudence et de la contume de Normandie, dans une 


volumes, folio. He died in 1783, at the age of 227. 
FLECHIER (EsrRIr), the celebrated biſhop of Nimes; 


and claſſical, firſt attracted the public admiration. ., It was pub- ; 
liſhed in 1669, in folio, and entitled, 4e Curſus Regius, and 
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by which be dee back ſeyeral proteſtant AS U church, than 
for his general charity, and attention to the neceſſities of the un⸗ 
ſortunate of all deſc ptions. At the time of a famine, in 1709, 
his charity was unbounded, and was extended to perſons of Alf | 
perſuaſions: and his modeſty was at all times equal to his — 
lence. Numbers were relieved by him, without Enowin 
ſource of their fortune. His father had been à tal 19225 
chandler; but Flechier had too much real greatneſs of mind 
to conceal' the humbleneſs of his origin: but being once inſo- 
lently reproached on that ſubject, he had the ſpinit to reply, 
1 N ſir, from your ſentiments, if you had been ſo born 
you wou d have made candles ſtill.“ It is ſaid that he had 
2 preſentiment of his death by means of a dream; in conſe- 
uence of which, he employed an artiſt to 1 a monument 
fol him, withing to ive one that was modeſt and plain, not 
ſuch as vanity or «gratitude might think it neceffary to erect. 
He urged the artiſt to execute this deſign before his death, 
which happened in 1710. He died, ſays d' Alembert, la- 
mented by the catholics, regretted by the proteſtants, having 
always exhibited to his brethren an excellent model of ze: 
and charity, fimplicity and eloquence.” | 

His works are, 1. CTuvres Mellees,” miſcellaneous works, 
12mo, in verſe and proſe, both French and Latin. Of his com- 
poſitions in the latter language, it is general . remarked, yy 
they are diſtinguiſhed by claſſical purity and good taſte. 
An ed} tion of Gratiani, De caſibus illuſtrium Virorum, Wh, 
3- © Panegyrics of the Saints; eſteemed one of the beſt wofks 
of the kind. 4. His funeral Orations, which are eight in number. 
5. His Sermons, in 3 vols. 12mo, leſs forcible than his pane- 
gyrics, or his orations, He had ſtudied old 8 difcbourſes, 
which he ridiculed and called his 5%; yet they had in oa. 
degree vitiated his ſtyle of writing ſermons. 6. : Tbe f BE 
of Theodofius,” ''above-rmentioned. - 7. The Life Ki: 

dinal Ximenes, one volume, © 4to, or two volumes, 140 
8. «c Letters, 2 vols. 12mo, in a pure, but not an epiſtolary: 
ſtyle. 9. % The Life of Cardinal Commendon, tranflated from 
the Latin of Gratiani, one vol. goo. 2 two vols. 12mo. - 
10. Poſthumotis Works, "containing Letters vf the molt | 
excellent paternal reritierneſs, "and: Sher gr EN 

They who compare the eloquence of his funeral btations 
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15. FLEETWOOD. 


_ FLECKNOE (Rieuanxp), an Engliſh poet and dramatic 
writer in the reign of Charles II. but not too eminent to have 
been utterly forgotten, had not Dryden given him immortality 
by attacking him. He is faid to have been originally a jeſuit, 
nnd to have had connexions with ſome perſons of high diſtinc- 
tion in London, who were of the Roman catholic perſuaſion, 
When the Revolution was completed, den, having ſome 
time before turned papiſt, became diſqualified for holding his 
place of poet-laureat. It was accordingly taken from him, and 
conferred on Flecknoe, a man to whom | a is.faid to have 
bad already a confirmed averſion : and this produced the famons 
N Fs 3 Mac Flecknoe 895 . the 1 . 
and amuſing of Dryden's s; and, in ſome degree, the 
model of ihe Baden. Flecknoe wrote ſome plays, but not 
more than one of them was ated. His comedy, called, . Da- 
moiſelles > la mode, was printed in 1667, and addreſſed to 
the duke and dutcheſs of Newcaſtle; the author had deſigned it 
for the theatre, and was not a little chagrined at the players for 
refuſing it. It is pleaſant to obſerve what he ſaid upon this oc- 
eaſion. For the acting this comedy, thoſe who have the go- 
vernment of the ſtage have their humours, and would be in- 
treated; and I have mine, and won't intreat them: and were 
all dramatic writers of my mind, they ſhould wear their old 
plays thread-bare, ere they fhould have any new, till they better 
un 28 | ne own intereſt, and how to diſtinguiſh between 
good an A | 8 Fx 5 | 
His other dramatic pieces are, © Ermina, or the Chaſte Lady; 
Love's Dominion ; and, The Marriage of Oceanus and Bri- 
tannia.” The ſecond of theſe performances was printed in 
1654, and dedicated to the lady Elizabeth Claypole ; to whom 
the author inſinuates the uſe of plays, and begs her mediation 
to gain a licence for acting them. It was afterwards republiſhed 
In 1664, under the title of Love's Kingdom,” and dedicated 
to the marquis of Newcaſtle. The author then with great pains 
introduced it on the ſtage, but it was condemned by the audience, 
which Flecknoe ſtyles the people, and calls them judges without 
judgement. He owns, that his play wants muc| the orna- 
ments of the ſtage; but that, he ſays, may be eaſily ſupplied by 
a lively „ His other works conſiſt of epigrams and 
enigmas. There is a book of his writing, called, The Dia- 
rium, or Fournal, divided into twelve jornades, in burleſque 
verſe.” The time of his death is uncertain,  _ 
 FLEETWOOD (W1Liiam), an Engliſh lawyer, and re- 
corder of London in the reign of Elizabeth, was a natural ſon, 
Wood Ae. af Robert Fleetwood, eſq. of Heſketh in Lanca- 
ſhire. He had a liberal education, and was for ſome time of 
Oxford. He went thence to the Middle - Temple, to . 
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law; and having quick as well as ſtrong parts, became in a ſhort 
time a very diſtinguiſhed man in his profeſſion. His reputation 
was not confined to the inns of court; for when it was thought 
_ neceſſary to appoint commiſſioners in the nature of a royal viſi- 
tation in the dioceſes of Oxford, Lincoln, Peterborough, Co- 
ventry and Litchfield, Fleetwood was of the number [A J. In 
1569, he became recorder of London. It does not appear, whe- 
ther his intereſt with the earl of Leiceſter procured him that 
place or not; but it is certain, that he was conſidered as a perſon 
entirely addicted to that nobleman's ſervice,” for he is ſtyled ig 
one of the bittereſt libels of thoſe times, Leiceſter's mad Re. 
corder [1];" ae, that he was. placed in his office, to 
encourage thoſe of this lord's faction in the city. He was very 
zealous againſt the papiſts, active in diſturbing maſs-houſes, 
committing popiſh prieſts, and giving informations of their 
intrigues: ſo zealous, that once ruſhing in upon maſs at the 
Portugueſe ambaſſador's houſe, he was, for breach of privilege 
committed priſoner to the Fleet, though ſoon releaſed. 0 
1580, he was made ſerjeant at law, and in 1592, ane of the 
queen's ſerjeants; in which poſt, however, he did not continue 
long, for he died about a year after, and was buried at Great 
Miſlknden in Buckinghamſhire, where he had purchaſed an 
eſtate. He was married, and had children. Wood ſays, that 
„ he was a learned man, and a good antiquary, but of a 
marvellous merry,' and pleaſant conceit.” e was farther 
eſteemed an acute politician ; which character was moſt likel 
to recommend him to his patron Leiceſter. He was a good 
popular e and wrote well upon ſubjects of govern- 
ment. He made a great figure in his profeſſion, being equally 
celebrated for eloquence as an advocate, and for judgement as a 


lawyer. EN | | 
ä His occupations prevented him from writing much, yet there 
are ſome ſmall: pieces of his in being; as, 1. An Oration 
made at Guildhall before the Mayor, &c. concerning the late 
attempts of the Queen's Majeſties ſeditious ſubjects, OR. 1 
1571. 2. © Annalium tam Regum Edwardi V. Richard II 
et Henrici VII. quam Henrici VIII. titulorum ordine al- 
phabetico multo jam melius quam ante digeſtorum Elenchus, 
1579 et 1597.” 3- A Table to the Reports of Edmund 
Plowden. This 1s in French. 4. The Office of a Juſ- 
tice of Peace; together with Inſtructions how and in what 
manner - Statutes Hall be expounded, 1658. This was a 
| poſthumous publication.” | 
FLEETWOOD (WIrLIax), an Engliſh biſhop, was de- 
ſcended from the family of Fleetwood juſt mentioned, and born 
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in the Tower of London, os t, 1656 [x]. He had his 


ſchool learning at Eaton, from whence he was elected to 
King's college in Cambridge. About the time of the Revolu- 
tion, he entered into holy orders; and from the firſt, was a ce- 
ebrated preacher. He was ſoon after made chaplain to king 
iliam and queen Mary; and by the intereſt of Dr. Godol- 
hin, at that time vice-provoſt of Eaton, and reſidentiary of St. 
Pauls, he was made fellow of that college, and rector of St. 
Auſtin's, London, which is in the gift of the dean and chapter 
of St. Paul's. Soon after, he obtained alſo the lecture of 
St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, probably by his great reputation 
and merit as a preacher. In 1691, he publiſhed, 1.“ In- 
ſcriptionum Antiquarum . &c. 8 Vo. This collec- 
tion of ancient inſcriptions conſiſts of two parts: the firſt, con- 
taining remarkable pagan inſcriptions collected from Gruter, 
Reineſius, Spon, and other writers; the ſecond, the ancient 
Chriſtian monuments: the whole illuſtrated with very ſhort 
notes for the uſe of the young antiquary. In 1692, he tranſ- 
lated into "Engliſh, reviſed, and prefixed a preface to, 2. Ju- 
rieu's plain Method of Chriſtian Devotion, laid down in 
-Diſcourſes, Meditations, and Prayers, fitted to the various 
occaſions of a _— life ;”” the 27th edition of which was 
hin + in 1750. Meanwhile, he was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 1 
his talents for the pulpit, which rendered him fo generally ad- 
mired, that he was frequently called to 33 the moſt 
ſolemn occaſions; as, before the king, queen, lord- mayor, &c. 
In 1701, he publiſhed, 3. An Eſſay upon Miracles,” 8vo. 
This work is written in the way of dialogue, and divided into 
two diſcourſes. Some ſingularities in it occaſioned it to be ani- 
miatlverted upon by ſeveral writers, particularly by Hoadly, in 
« A Letter to Mr. Fleetwood, 1702;” which letter is re- 
printed in Hoadly's tracts, 1715, in ro. The author of 
Fiverwocds life aſſures us that the biſhop did not give up his 
| 10 though He diſliked, and avoided controverſy. This 
lay is ſaid to contain the fabſtance of What he would have 
preached at Mr. Boyle's lectures, in caſe his health would have 
rmitted bim to undertake Mat taſk when it was offered 


Abbott à week before king William's death, he was nomi- 
tratbd to à canonry of Windſor; but the grant not having paſſed 
the feds in time, the Houſe ef commons #Udreſed tue - queen to 
iy that canonry to their ehsplain. His patron, lord Godol- 

hin, laid the matter before the queen, Who ſaid, that, if king 
Wi lliatn hat given it to Mr. Fleetwood, he' ſhould have-it; and 
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accordingly. he was inſtalled in 1702, 1 reer Fes | 
without his.name, a 2 entitled, 4. The Reaſonable Com- 
municant; or, an Explanation of the Doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's HT, This book, of Which there 
have been ſeveral editions, has, in the catalogue of the tracts 
diſtributed by the Society for propagating Chrillian Knowledge, 
been given. to another perſon; but it is agreed, at length, to 
be Fleetwond's. In 1705, he publiſhed in two volumes, 8 o 
5. © Sixteen Practical Diſcourſes upon the relative duties o 
Pains and Children, Huſbands and Wives, Maſters and 
Servants; with three Sermons upon. the caſe of Self-murder.“ 
About this time he took a reſolution of retiring fram the noiſe 
and hurry of the town; much. to the concern of his friends 
and admirers. His pariſhioners of St. Auſtin's were ſo deeply 
affected with it, that, among other temptations, they offered ta 
keep him a: curate: but nothing could divert him from his reſo- 
lution; ſo that he gave up his preferments, and withdrey to 
Wexham, a ſmall reftory.of about 6ol. a year in Bucking- 
hamſhire. Here he enjoyed the tranquillity and pleaſure of that 
rivacy for which he had ſo much longed, in a commodious 
fouſs and gardens ; and what made this retirement more agree 
able, was its nearneſs to his beloved Eton. Here alſo be in- 
dulged his natural inclination for the ſtudy of Britiſh hiſtory 
and antiquities, which no man underſtood better : and, in 1707, 
ave a ſpecimen. of his great ſkill therein, in 6. Chronicon 
N or, an account of the Engliſh money, the price 
of corn, and other commodities, for the laſt 600 years, In 
3 to a Student of the Univerſity of Oxford; without 
He did not remain long in this retirement: for, in 1796, 
upon the death of Beveridge, he was nominated by the queen tg 
the ſee of St. Aſaph, without any ſolicitation, or even know- 
ledge of his own; ſo that, as he aſſured à friend, the firſt in: 
telligence he had of his promotion was from the Gazette. He 
was but juſt gone out from waiting as chaplain, when his pre- 
deceſſor died; upon which one of the ladies of the bed-chamber 
aſking the queen, whom ſhe intended to make biſhop of St. 
Aſaph? her majeſty replied, ** One whom you will be pleaſed 
with; whom you haye lately heard preach : I intend it for 
Dr. Fleetwgod.''. This ſpontaneous goodnefs of the queen 
contributed to. reconcile him to the world again; for be thought 
he ſaw. the hand of God in it, and ſo was conſecrated in Jung, 
1708. In this ſtation he ated in the moſt exemplary manner, 
His biographer. tells us, that his. great and clear reputation 
his uncommon abilities and unblemiſhed life, hich ſet of 
the epiſcopal character with. ſo much. luſtre, his obliging and 
ealy deportment, free from the leaſt tincture of Prices or 
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thew of ſuperiority, did not only place him above all indecent 
freatment, which was a great point gained in thofe unequal times, 
but procured much reverencè and affection to his perſon from a 
clergy, that almoſt to 4 man differed from him in principle.” 

In the meati time he preached often before the queen, and 


ſeveral of thoſe ſermons porn fr He attended the houſe 


of lords conſtantly, and ated there with dignity and ſpirit. 
He viſited his dioceſe; and his charge to his clergy, publiſhed in 
1710, ſhews that he was a zealous; but not a furious, church- 
man. Nevertheleſs, he was highly diſguſted with the change 
of the miniſtry that year, and withdrew front court. He could 
not be induced to give any countenance to the nieafures of the 
new miniſtry, though endeavours had been uſed, and intimations 
given by the queen herſelf, who had a great value for him, how 
pleaſing his frequent 3 to court would be to her. The ſame 
year, he publiſhed without his name, a piece, entitled, 7. © The 
Thirteenth Chapter to the Romans, vindicated from the abuſes 
put en it. Written by a Curate of Salop, and directed to 


the Clergy of that County, and the neighbouting ones of North 


Wales, to whom the author wiſheth patience, moderation, and 
a good underſtanding for half an hour.” Upon the pretended 
authority of this chapter, the regal power had been magnified in 
fuch 2 manner, that tyranny might feem the ordinance of God, 
and the moſt abject ſlavery to be founded in the principles of 
religion. The biſhop was highly offended with this doctrine; 
and in this pamphlet argues, «© that, this chapter of St. Paul 
requires of no people any more ſubmiſſion to the higher powers, 
than the laws of their ſeveral countries require.” _ 
Notwithſtanding his difference with the miniſtry, when a faſt 


was appointed to be kept, Jan. 16, 1711-12, he was choſen by 


the houſe of lords to'preach before them ; but, by ſome means 
or other getting intelligence that he had cenſured the peace, they 
contrived to have the houfe adjourned beyond that day. This 

ut it indeed out of his power to deliver his ſentiments from the 
pulpit; yet he put the people in poſſeſſion of them, by ſending 
them from the preſs. Though without a name, yet from the 
fpirit and language it was eaſily known whoſe ſermon it was. 
1 gave offence to ſome miniſters of ſtate, who now only waited 
for an opportunity to be revenged; and this opportunity the 
biſhop ſoon gave them, by publiſhing, 8. Four Sermons, 
viz. On the Death of queen Mary, 1694; on the Death 
of the duke of Glouceſter, 1700; on the Death of king 
William, 1701; on the Queen's acceſſion to the throne, 
1702. With a preface,” 1712, 8vo. This preface, bearing 
very hard upon thoſe who had the management of public affairs, 
was made an object of attack, and, upon a motion made for 
that purpoſe in 'the houſe of commons, an order a to 
©. : 1 burn 
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burn it, which was accordingly done on the 12th of May. The 
biſhop, knowing this to be the effect of party rage, was very 
little affected with it; but rather pleaſed to think, that the very 
means they had uſed to he ae book was only a more effec- 
tual way of publiſhing, and exciting the whole nation to read it, 
It was owing to this certainly, that it was printed in the Spec- 
tator [LI, and thereby diſperſed. into ſeveral thouſand hands. 
This fame year, and indeed before his ſermons, he publiſhed, 
but without his name, 9. The Judgement of the Church of 
England in the caſe of Lay-Baptiſm, and of Diſſenter's Bap- 
tiſm; by which it appears, that ſhe hath not, by any public act 
of hers, made or declared Lay-Baptiſm to be invalid. The ſe- 
cond edition. With an additional letter from Dr. John Colin, 
afterwads biſhop of Durham, to Mr. Cordel, who ſcrupled to 
communicate with the French Proteſtants upon ſome. of the. 
modern pretences, 8yo. This piece was occaſioned by the 
controverſy about Lay-Baptiſm, which was then an objeQ of. 
public notice. | 4, *** 
In 1713, he pong without his name, 10. The Life 
and Miracles of St. Wenefrede, together with her Litanies, with 
ſome hiſtorical obſervations made thereon.” In the preface, he 
declares the motives which induced him te beſtow ſa much pains 
upon this life of St. Wenefrede : and theſe were, that the con- 
courſe of people to the well which goes by her name was very 
great, that the papiſts made uſe of this to influence weak minds, 
that they had lately reprinted a large life of this ſaint in Engliſh, 
that theſe conſiderations might J y affect any proteſtant divine, 
and that for certain reaſons they affected him in particular. 
Upon the demiſe of the queen, and the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
this prelate had as much reaſon to expect, that his zeal and ſer- 
vices ſhould be rewarded, as any of his rank and function: but 
he did not make any diſplay of his merit, either to the king 
or his miniſters. However, upon the death of Moore, biſhop 
of Ely, in 1714, Teniſon, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſtrenuouſly recommended Fleetwood to the vacant ſee; and 
was accordingly, without the leaſt application from himſelf di- 
= or indirectly, nominated to it. 
e have already mentioned ten publications of this author, 
defides occaſional ſermons, of which he publiſhed many that wers 


very excellent. There remain yet to be mentioned fome pieces _ 


of a ſmaller kind; as, 11. The Counſellor's Plea for the 
Divorce of ſir G. D. and Mrs. F. 1715. This relates to an 

affair which was brought before the houſe of lords. 12. 4% Pa- 
piſts not excluded from the Throne upon the account of Reli. 
gion, Being a vindication of the right reverend lord biſhop of 


Pangor's 
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Bangor's Preſervative, &c. in that particular, In a. ſhort Dia- 
9 1717. 13. * A Letter from M 2 . Bügel, 155 
executed at Tyburn for, the murder of Capt. Falkper, to ſome 
Attornies Clerks of his acquaintance: written ſix days before 
his execution, 1717.“ i „A Letter to an Inhabitant of the 
Pariſh of St. Andrew's, Holbarn, about new gereponies in the 
Church, 1517” x5. „ A Defence of praying before Sermon, 
S directe b the 55th canon.“ All theſe were publiſhed with. 
out his name. The e labours of this prejate brought 
him. at length into a bad ftate of health, which made life trou- 
Jeet to him a god While before his death. He died at 
ottenham in Middleſex, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air, Aug. 4, $7235 and was interred. in the cathedral 
church of Ely, where a, monument was erefted to him by his 
lady, who did not wg Fore, Bi. Zi left behind him an 
only” for, Dr. Charles Fleerwood, who inherited his paternal 
eftate in Lancaſhire ; and had been preſented a few years before 
by his father, as biſhop of Ely, to the great rectory of Cotten- 
ham in Cambridgeſhire, which he did not long enjoy. yr. 
© Biſhop Fleetwood's character was great in every refpeR, . His 
virtue was not of the fanatical kind, nor was his piety the leaſt 
tinctured with ſuperſtition ; yet he cultivated and praQiſed both 
to perfection. As for his accompliſhments, he was inconteſtibly 
the beſt preacher of his time; and, for occaſiqnal ſermons, may 
be confidered as a model. He was alfo very leathed, but chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed as an antiquary. Dr. Hickes acknowledges him 
a8 an encoyrager of his great work, entitled,“ Linguarum Ve- 
terum Septentripnalium Theſaurus ;” and Mr. Hearpe often 
— — bimfelf much obliged by many ſingular inſtances of his 
"FLEMING (Rorzr), was a North Briton, and a very 
1 it preacher; born at Bathens in 1630. He paſſed his 
 confle of theology in the univerſity of St. Andrews, under the 
conduct of Mr. Rutherford, and was called to a paſtoral charge 
before he was quite 23 years old, which he ſerved in till he was 
ejrctcd by the Glaſgow att, paſſed a little after the reſtoration 
cf Charles II. when he became a fugitive, and ſettled at laſt at 
Rotterdam, as miniſter of the Scots congregation there. He died 
July 25, 1694, aged 64. His beſt productſon is his © Fulfilling 
reg Scriptures ;” which has been well received amongſt the 
* FLETCHER (Dr. Riciasp), the father of the dramatic 
Pact was a native of Kent, and was educated at Benet-college 
In Cambridge, of which he became fellow. He was appointed 
geen: of "Peterborough in 1583; and, in 1586, attended 
Mary queen of Scots, at the time of her execution. It is 2 
proof of his zeal, rather than of his judgement or humanity; 


that 
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it, as he does in his annals of Elizabeth's re 
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that he then preſſed her very importunately, certainly very unſea- 
ſonably, ee her religion: but che deſired him three or 
four times over, not to give himſelf or her any more trouble; 
© for,” ſays ſhe, I was born in this religion, I have lived 
in this religion, and am reſolved to die in this religion. In 


1589, he was made biſhop of Briſtol: he was tranſlated to Wor- 


ceſter in-1592, and to London in 1594; ſoon after which, being 
a widower, he took to his ſecond wife a very handſome woman, 
the lady Baker of Kent. Queen Elizabeth, who had an ex- 
treme averſion to the clergy's marrying, was highly offended at 
the biſhop. She thought it very indecent for an elderly cler- 
gyman, a biſhop, and one that had already had one wife, to 


marry a ſecond: and ſhe gave ſuch a looſe to her indignation, 


that, not content with forbidding him her prefence, ſhe ordered 
archbiſhop Whitgift to ſuſpend him from the exerciſe of his 
epiſcopal function, which was accordingly done. He was aſter- 
wards reſtored to his biſhopric, and in ſome meaſure to the 
queen's favour: nevertheleſs, the diſgrace ſat ſo heavy on his 
mind, that it is thought to have haftened his end. He died 
fuddenly in his chair, at his houſe in London, in 1596; being, 
to all appearance, well, ſick, and dead, in a quarter of an hour. 


He was an immoderate taker of tobacco; the qualities of which 


being then not well known, and ſuppoſed to have ſomethihg 
poiſonous in them, occaſioned Camden to impute his death to 

he doe n. 5 

PEETCHER (GIEESs), brother to biſhop Freteher, and a na- 

tive of the ſame county, was a very ingenious man. Hs re- 
ceived his education at Eton; and, in 1565, was elected thence 
to King's-college in Cambridge, where he took a batchelor's of 
arts degree in 1569, a maſter's in 1573, and that of LL. D. in 
1581. He was, ſays Wood, an excellent poet, and a very ac- 
compliſhed man; and his abilities recommending him to queen 
Elizabeth, he was employed by her as a commiſſioner. into 
Scotland, Germany, and the Low Countries. Of his poetical 


talent, however, no proofs ate known to be extant. In 1588, 


he was ſent ambaſſader to Ruſſia; not only to conclude a 
league with the emperor there, but alſo to re-eſtabliſh and put 
into good order the decayed trade of our Ruſſia company. He 
met, at firſt, with a cold reception, and even rough uſage : for 
the Dutch, envying the excluſive privilege which the Ruſliz 
company enjoyed of trading thĩither, had done them ill offices 
at that barbarous and arbitrary court: and a falſe rumour then 
ſpread, of our fleet being totally deſtroyed by the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, had created in the czar a contempt for the Engliſh, and 
2 preſumption: that he might ſafely injure thoſe who were not in 
a cophieity to take revenge. But the' ambaſſador ſoon effaced 
thoſe ill impreſſions; and having obtained good and advantage- 
ous conditions, returned to England with ſafety and honour. 
| Vol. VI. a 0) Fuller 
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Fuller ſays, that upon his arrival at London, * he ſent for an 
intimate friend, with whom he heartily expreſſed his thankful. 

neſs to God for his ſafe return from ſo great a danger. For the 

- poets cannot fancy Ulyſſes more glad to be come out of the den 
of Polyphemus, than he was to be rid of the power of ſuch a 
barbarous prince: who counting himſelf, by a proud and vo- 
luntaxy miſtake, emperor of all nations, cared not for the law 
of all nations; and who was fo habited in blood, that, had 
he cut off this ambaſſador's head, he and his friends might 
have ſought their own- amends, but the queſtion is, where they 


| would have found it.“ Shortly after his return, he was made 


ſecretary to the city of London, and a maſter of the Court of 
Requeſts: and, in 1 5972 treafurer of St. Paul's. This worthy 

tion died in 1610. From the obſervations he had made dur- 
ing his embaſſy into Ruſſia, he drew up a curious account, 
4 Of the Ruſſe Commonwealth: or manner of Government 
by the Ruſſe Emperor, commonly called the Emperor of Mof- 
kovia, with the manners and faſhions of the people of that 
country, 1590, 8yo. This work was quickly ſuppreſſed, left 
it might give offence to a prince in amity with England: but it 
was reprinted in 1643, 12mo, and is inferted in Hakluyt's 
% Navigations, Voyages, &c.” vol. i. only a little contracted. 
Camden, ſpeaking of this book, ſtyles it, “ libellum in quo 
plurima obſervanda.” He left two ſons, both learned men, 
- Giles and Phinehas ; of whom a further account will be given. 

FLETCHER (Jonx), an Engliſh dramatic writer, was born 
in Northamptonſhire, in 1576 ; and was the fon of Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, biſhop of London. He was educated in pam 
and probably at Benet-college, ſince his father, by his laſt 
will and teſtament, was a benefactor to it. He wrote plays 
Jointly with Beaumont; and Wood ſays that he aſſiſted Ben 
| Jonſon in a comedy, called, The Widow.“ After Beaumont's 
death, which happened in 1615, he is ſaid to have conſulted 
Shirley, in forming the plots of ſeveral of his plays; but which 
thoſe were, we have no means of diſcovering. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, however, wrote plays in concert, though it is not 
known what ſhare each bore in forming the plots, writing the 
fcenes, &c. and the general opinion is, that Beaumont's judge- 
ment was uſually > "5 in correcting and retrenching the 
ſuperfluities of Fletchers wit. Yet, if Winſtanley may be 
credited, the former had his ſhare likewiſe in the drama, in 
forming the plots, and writing the ſcenes : for that author re- 
lates, that theſe poets meeting once at a tavern, in order to form 
the rude draught of a tragedy, Fletcher undertook to kill the 
king; and that his words: being overheard by a waiter, they 
were ſeized and charged with high treaſon: till the miſtake 
ſoon appearing, and that the plot was only againſt a theatrical 
king, the affair ended in mirth. Fletcher died of the 77 5 at 
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London in 1625, and was interred in St. Mary Overy's church 
in Southwark. Sir Aſton Cockaine among his poems has an epi- 
taph on Fletcher and Maſſinger, who, he tells us, lie both buried 


there in one grave: though Wood informs us, from the pariſh- 
regiſter there, that Maſſinger was buried, not in the church, 
but in one of the four yards belonging to it. For a judgement 
upon this author, Edward Philips obſerves, that he was one 
of the happy triumvirate of the chief dramatic poets of our 
nation in the laſt foregoing age, among whom there might be 
ſaid to be a ſymmetry of perfection, while each excelled in his 
peculiar way: Ben Jonſon in his elaborate pains and knowledge 


of authors; Shakſpeare in his pure vein of wit and natural 
Poetic height; and Fletcher in a courtly elegance and genteel 
familiarity of ſtyle, and withal a wit and invention ſo over- 


flowing, that the luxuriant branches thereof were frequently 
thought convenient to be lopped off by his almoſt inſeparable 
companion Francis Beaumont [M].” Dryden tells us, that 
Beaumont and Fletcher's plays in his time were the moſt pleaſ- 
ing and frequent entertainments, two of theirs being acted through 
the year for one of Shakſpeare's or Jonſon's x]; and the reaſon 
he aſſigns is, becauſe there is a certain gaiety in their comedies, 

and a pathos in their moſt ſerious plays, which ſuits generally 
with all mens humours. The caſe, however, is now Severſed, 

for Beaumont and Fletcher are not acted above once for fifty 


times that the plays of Shakſpeare are repreſented. Their 


merit, however, is undoubted; and though it could not avert 


the cenſure of the 1 Rymer, has been acknowledged by 


our greateſt poets. Their dramas are full of fancy and variety, 
interſperſed with beautiful paſſages of genuine poetry; but 


there is not the nice difcrimination of character, nor the ſtrict 


adherence to nature that we juſtly admire in Shakſpeare. 
Some of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays were printed in 4ts, 
during the lives of their authors ; and in 1045; twenty years 
Fletcher's death, there was publiſhed a folio collection of 
them. The firſt edition of all their plays, amounting to up- 
wards of fifty, was publiſhed in 1679, ar de edition, 
was publiſhed in 1711, in ſeven volumes, 8vo; another in 1751, 
in ten * 8yo. Another by Colman, alſo in ten volumes, 
3 LETCHER (PHINEHAS), one of the ſons of Giles Fletcher, 
known as a poet chiefly by his compoſition entitled, „The 
Purple Iſland.” He was born probably about 1582, as he was 
elected from Eton to King's Pe e AY Lt Es a 
His poem is an allegorical deſcriptipn of man; and is a much. 


extended amplification of the allegory which Spenſer has given 


in the ninth oanto of his ſecond þook, and which even there is 


* © [1] Theatrum Poctarum, p. 158. [u] ſay on Dramatic Petey. 
" WF2 | 8 quaint 
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quaint and 8 The firſt ſive cantos are miautely anatomi- 
£al; after which, the author proceeds to perſonify the mind and 
intellectual faculties. Here the attention is relieved and rewarded, 
and much more of the poet appears, though wanting the chaſtiſe. 
ment of a ſound judgement or cultivated talent. wrote alſo 
piſcatory eclogues and miſcellanies ; and from his dedication of 
theſe poems: to his friend Edmund Bentowes, it appears that 
they were Written very early in life, which eircumſtance, added 
to the prevailing taſte of the age, ſufficiently el for their 
ale gave >a Yn Pa 5 . ſony 
and was preſent nry Wi art. to the living 
of Hilgay i in Norfolk, in 1621. It appears, from the hiſtory of 
the county, that he held this benefice 29 years: and therefore, as 
it does not appear that he had other preſorment,. we may ſuppole 
that he died in 1650. _ 

So much ſuited. was his poem of 4c The Purple Hand,” to 
- au taſte of his 3 that A 4 in the c 
| — refixed, takes merit to himſelf for having intended Le 

0 a ſimilar poem, had he not found the ſubject pre- oc 

oems of P. Fletcher were publiſhes 
in ng at Cambridge, i in 2 533. « The Purple Iſland was 

publiſhed with Giles Fletcher's © Chriſt's Victory, at on” 
N 2 * „ in an imaperſeQ manner. The piſentory eclogues, 

„ in 177. 5 

e (Gr n= brother of Phinchas, It is uncertain 
when he was born, but he proceeded: in the theological oo 
well as his brother, took. he ee of bachelor in divinity, and 
died at his livin Xt Alderton, Suffolk, in 1623, = ally. be- 
lowed,” ſays « of the. muſes. and graces,” There was 
BRANE A great — 9 of poetry in this family, ſo as to 
5 ſtify t ho exproſion of Bealowes 3 in bas COMINENC ar wa to. 


hinehas Fletcher: 
For were't a ſtain twere nee not thy own; 
For thou art poet born, who know thee know it; 
, hap brother, ſire, thy very name's a Poet.” 


Giles Fletcher was of Trinity-coltege, Cambridge; and we 


learn from his dedication to Dr. Nevyle, maſter of that college, 

that he owed his admiſſion there to his favour. His poem is 

3 Written on a happier ſubject than that of his brother, 

8 perſonifications in it are more natural. It was firſt pub- 

ed at Fei th 1610, and again in 1640. There is 

4 rien wag command of language, for the time; in both 
e vrriters 


1 LEURY (CrA TOR, a French writer, was the ſon of an 
a 


advocate, and born at Paris, in 1640. 'He diſcovered early a 
ſtrong inclination for letters, and applied himſelf particularly 
to the law. : He AS made advocate for the ke of * 


: 
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in 1658, and attended the bar nine years. Then he took or- 
ders, for which he was moſt highly qualified by his virtues, as 
well as his learning; and in £672, was made preceptor to the 
princes of Conti. In 16806, he had the care of the education of 

the count de Vermandois, admiral” of France. After the death 


Fenelon. In 1696, he was admitted a member of 
academy. In 1706, when the education of the three princes 
was finiſhed, the king gave him the rich priory of Argengevil 


belonging to the BenediQines, in the dioceſe of Paris, upon 


which promotion he reſigned the abbey of Loc-Diev. I 
had poſfeſſed ambition to ſolicit the greateſt ſituations, he would 


have obtained them, but his diſintereſtedneſs was equal to his 


other virtues, He was a hermit in the midſt of the court. In 
1716, he was choſen confeſſor to Louis XV. in which ſitu- 
ation it was ſaid of him that his only fault was that of being 75 


* 


years old, and, in 1723, he died, aged 82. | 
His works were numerous, and all excellent in their kinds, 


He wrote, 1. Möoeurs des Ifraclites,” '** Manners of the If- 


raclites,” a maſterly picture of the lives of holy men under the 
firſt covenant, which was followed by, 2. © Meeurs des Chre. . 
tiens,” “ Manners of Chriſtians,” fince united with the other 
in a ſingle volume ; written with the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, - 
and as excellent an introduction to eteleſiaſticah as the other is 
to ſacred hiſtory, 3. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, * in 13 vols. 4to, - 
4 = 70, : mo A e of 1 wy that line, m_—_ | 
with much ſimplicity and edifying fincerity, but in a negligent 
ſtyle, mixed with Gleek and Lok, idioths, The moſt . 
part (for the facts may be met with elſewhere) is the preliminary 
diſſertations, written with purity, force, and preciſion, and con- 
taining the reſult of profound meditation, on the moſt important 
ſubjeck⸗ connected with church hiſtory. Theſe have been printed 
ſeparately in one volume, 1 amo. 4. © Inſtitution of Eccle. 


ſiaſtical Law,” 2 vols, 1 amo, a good work, but too conciſe, 


5. * Hiftorical Catechiſm,” one vol: 12mo. an excellent intro. 
duction for children; with a preliminary diſcourſe fit to rank 
with thoſe in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 6. © A Treatiſe on the 
choice and method of Studies. 7. © Dutics of Maſters and 
Servants,” 8. The Life of La Mere d' Arbouſe, who re- 
formed the convent of Val- de- Grace, 12mo. ' 9. © Portrait of 
the duke of Burgundy,” 12mo, 1714. 10. © Treatiſe on Pub- 
lic Law,“ a po Ne work, in 2 volumes, 12mo, important 
and excellent in its matter, but not completed by the laſt touches 


of the author. An edition of his works, except the W 
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cal hiſtory, was publiſhed at Niſmes, in 1781, in 5. vols. 8yo. 
There was another learned Fleury, who publiſhed the Delphin 
edition of Apuleius, in two volumes, quarto, under the name of 
e Julianus Floridus, his real name being Julian Fleury. He 
Tome Auſonius alſo, but it was not completed. 
Fleury, though a zealous divine of the Romiſh church, was 
by no means a bigot. He was indeed a philoſopher as well as a 
divine, and what very few are, a philoſopher in practice as well as 
ſpeculation. - He is faid to have taken an extreme delight in read- 
ing Plato; and after the example of this great ancient, would 
often have private conferences Mh ſocieties of the learned, 
-which chiefly turned on the illuſtration of the ſcriptures. He 
was a great lover of ſolitude, yet was not reſerved, but would 
ſpeak his mind freely upon the moſt important and even delicate 
ſubjects. Conſtantly attentive to, and punctual in the diſcharge 
of his duty, he took no ſteps to be rich or great, cheriſhed no 
principles of ambition, but preferred the glory of doing uſeful 
e to his country, to any honours which his uncommon 
talents and merit might juſtly have claimed. A noble example 
to divines of all churches, well worthy of ſtudy and imitation. 
FLEURT (Ax DRE HErCULE DE), the celebrated cardinal 
of that name, was born in 1653, at Lodeve in Languedoc, but 
was brought to Paris at the age of fix, and there educated for 
the church. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the progreſs of his 
ſtudies; and when: he began to mix with the world, appeared 
there with the natural advantages of a handſome figure, pleaſ- 
ing addreſs, ee wit. His firſt p - nM. was 
that of a canon of Montpellier; he was alſo a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. But his friends becoming numerous, much intereſt 
was made for him, and in 1698, Louis XIV. named him biſhop 
of Frejus. I have made you wait a long time,” ſaid the 
king, “but you have ſo many friends, that I was determined to 
ſtay till I could have the ſole merit of preferring you.” Louis 
X1V. a little before he died, appointed, him preceptor to his 
grandſon, in which office he ſucceeded Boſſuet and Fenelon. 
To — 800 he was made cardinal, and ſoon after advanced to 
the place of prime miniſter. He was then turned 70. Yet the 
weight of this active poſt did not alarm - him; and, to the age of 
9o, be manifeſted a mind in full vigour, and capable of con- 
duRing affairs. From 1726 to 1740, every thing proſpered. 
He commenced: and brought to a glorious concluſion for his 
country, the war for the ſucceſſion-in Spain; and he added Lor- 
rainę to the French territory. In the war which commenced in 
1740, he was not ſo fortunate; and in 1743 he died, ſull of grief 
for a ſucceſſion of misfortunes, of which the nation reproached 
him as the author. A too rigid attention to œconomy, had led 
him to neglect the marine of his country, and the ſucceſſes of 
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ſome other country, where | 
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England by ſea, completed the evil which had been thus begun. 
He was of a mild and tranquil character, a lover of peace, and 
not a man to make himſelf feared. He governed, ſays Millot, 


if not like a ſublime genius who executes great things, at leaſt 


like a prudent man, who accommodates his plans to circum. _ 


ſtances, prefers eſſential to ſpecious advantages, and regards 


_ tranquillity and order as the foundation of public happineſs. He 


had neither the pride of Richelieu, nor the avarice of Mazarin. 


No miniſter could be leſs coſtly to the ſtate; his income did not 
amount to five thouſand pounds ſterling a year, one half of which 


was employed in ſecret acts of benevolence. In the ſtate of 


diforder to which the profuſion of Louis XIV. had reduced the 


finances of France, it was happy for that country to have Tuch a 
miniſter as Fleury, whoſe pacific turn counterbalanced the im- 
petuoſity of Villars, which would continually have plunged the 


; 3 in new wars. 


NK (Gop FREY), a celebrated Dutch painter, a pupil of 


FL 


Rembrandt, whofe ſtyle he imitated for a time with great ſucceſs; 


he then applied himfelf to the Italian manner, in which he was 
alſo ſucceſsful. © He died in 1660, at the age of only 44 years. 
FLODOARD, or Frodoard, an hiſtorian. He was origi- 
nally of Epernai, but afterwards had preferment in the church 
of Rheims, where he wrote a chronicle and a hiſtory. The 
chronicle extends from the year 919 to 966. His hiſtory is that 
of the church of Rheims, war e continued from its foun- 
dation, to the hace” 09-0 The beſt edition is of 1617. Flodoard 
was alfo a poet. He compoſed: in verſe the hiſtory of the popes, 
as far as Leo VII. and the triumphs of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
ſaints, in nineteen books. He was onee near being promoted to 
be biſhop of Noyon, but was diſappointed. He died in 966, 
at the age of 73. 1 Vent : e OLE 
FLORIO f MARY the Reſolute, as he uſed to ſtyle himſelf, 


was born in London in the reign of Henry VIII. and deſcended 
from the Florii of Sienna in Tuſcany. A little before that time 


his father and mother, who were Waldenſes, had fled from 
the Valtoline into England, from the Pry rims of popery ; 
but, when Edward the Sixth died, and the proteſtant religion 
became oppreſſed under Mary, they left England, and went to 
ohn Florio: received his juvenile 
literature. Upon the re-eftabliſhment of proteſtantiſm by Eliza- 
beth, they returned; and Florio for a time lived in Oxford, 


About 1576, Barnes, ' biſhop of Durham, ſending his ſon to 


Magdalen- college, Florio was appointed to attend him as pre- 
ceptor in French and Italian: at which time he was admitted a 
member of that college, and became a teacher of thoſe lan- 
guages in the univerſity: After James came to the crown, he 
Was appointed tutor to prince Henry in thoſe languages; and ue 

by „ „ 8 lengtd 


. Jength made one of N of the eloſet to 
qusen Anne, to whom he was alſo tutor. He wasn very uſeful 
man in his profeſſion, zealous for the proteſtant religion, and 
much devoted to the Engliſh nation. Retiring to Fulham in 
Middleſex, to avoid the plague which was then in London, he 
was ſeized-and carried off by it in 1625, aged about g 
mp 15 — $a author of ſeveral —— I, yoo 3 
yield familiar ſpeech, merry proverbs, witty ſentences, a 
led ſayings, 1578, 4to, and 1591, Byg. 2. 5 Perfe&t In- 
troduction to the Jealiap and Engliſh Tongues,” Printed with 
the former, and both dedicated to Robert earl of Leiceſter. 3. 
« Second Fruits to be gathered of twelve trees, of divers but 
delightſome taſtes to the tongues of Italian and Engliſh men, 
1591, 8vo. 4. © Garden of Recreation, yielding fix thous 
ſand Italian Proverbs.” Printed with the former. 5, Die- 
tionary, Italian and Engliſh, 1597, folio, It was afterwards 
augmented by him, and publiſhed- in 161 1 in folio, iby 'way of 
compliment to his royal miſtreſs, under this title, . Queen 
Anna's New World of Words.“ This was a work of great 
merit, being at that time by far the moſt perfect of the kind. 
'The author, however, laboured to make it ſtill more perfect, by 
collecting many thouſand words and: phraſes, to be added to the 
next edition: but, not living to complete this, the care of it fell 
to one Gio. Torriano an Italian, and profeſſor of the Italian 
tongue in London; who, after reviſing,” correcting, and ſupply- 
ing many more materials out of the Dictionary of the Academy 
della Cruſca, printed them in 1659, folio, all in their proper places. 
6. © The Eifays of Montaigne, tranſlated into Engliſh, and de- 
diqated to queen Anna, 1603, 1613, 1632, folio. Prefixed to 
this work, we find rather a long copy af verſes, addreſſed to 
him by Samuel Daniel, the poet and hiſtoriographer, whoſe fiſter 
Florio had married. Wood ſays, that he wrote other things, 
but he had nar enn Þ rt arena bu 
- FLORIS (Fzaxc1s), an eminent painter, was the ſon of 2 
: 2210 ſculptor at Antwerp, where he was born in 1520. He 
llowed his father's profeſſion till he was twenty years old. 
Then be went to Liege, to learn the art of painting, of Lambert 
Lombard; and thence travelled into Italy, where 2 
ſelf ſtrenuoufly to deſigning, keeping his eye conſtantly upon 
the works of Michael Angelo. When he returned to his own 
tountry, he grew famous, and conſequently. rich, his perform- 
ces being good and numerous; yet he was greatly addicted to 
rinking. He worked ſeven hours a A rg application: and 
pleaſure, and the remainder. he ſpent with drinking compa» 
nions. It was a common ſaying with him, 4 Work is _ 
but play is my death.” He died at fifty years gf age. He hay 
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FLoRUs (Lucius Aux us), en ancient Latin hiſtorian of 


the ſame family with Seneca and Lucan, flouriſhed in the reigns 


of Trajan and Adrian, and wrote an abridgement of the Roman 
hiſtory in four books, It is believed, that the poet Florus, whoſe 
verſes Spartian quotes in the life of the emperor Adrian, is the | 


ſame with the hiſtorian. Florus ſays, 


c Ego nolo Cæſar eſſe, 
Ambulaze per Britannos, 
e gdeythicas pati pruinas: 
To ham the emperor pleaſantly replied, 
. Ego nolo Florus eſſe, 
|  Ambulare per tabernas, 

Latitare per popinas, x 
C.ulices pati rotundos.” 225 LET 
What makes it more reaſonable to ſuppoſe: them the ſame is, 
that the phraſe of the hiſtorian ſavours ſtrongly of the poet, is 
full of flowers and exuberance, and not altogether free from the 
fabulous. Thus in the ſeventeenth chapter of the ſecond book, 
where he relates the expedition of Decimus Brutus along the 
Celtic. and Gallic coaſts, he affirms, that Brutus never ſtopped 
his victorious courſe, till he beheld the ſun fall into the ocean, 
and with horror heard its fre extinguiſh in the waters. He is 


_ alſo notoriouſly incorrect in his chronology. + ; 


Nevertheleſs, it is agreed on all hands, that, whatever imper- 
fections Florus may haye, Sigonius went too far, when he called 
him an impertinent writer. He has given a very conciſe and 
elegant hiſtory of Rame, from its foundation to its ſettlement 
under Auguſtus ; has deſcribed it in a very agreeable and pic- 
tureſque manner; and has ſcattered throughout his narrative 
reflections, which ſhew a force of parts and judgement, and 
raiſe him above the common level of writers. Some have 
doubted, whether Florus in this hiſtory did not mean to give an 
epitome of Livy: but there ſeems no juſt ground for fuch an opi- 


nion, the method followed by the hiſtorian being very different 


from that of an epitomizer. More ridiculous are they, who 
have accuſed Florus of contriving the loſs of Livy's hiſtory, for 
the ſake of enhancing the value of his own abridgment : as if 
it could have been in the power of any ſingle man, or indeed 
any body of men whatever, to produce an effect vf fo exten- 


Others again have made Seneca the author of this hiſtory of 
Florus, upon the authority of Lactantius. This father has 
aſcribed to Seneca, as the inventor, a diviſion of the Roman 
empire into the four different ſeaſons of ' Infancy, Youth, Man- 
hood, and Old Age [o]: and, becauſe a diviſion of the ſame 


nature 
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nature is ſeen in Monat: poof, they concluded Seneca to haye 
been the author, and Florus nothing more than a fictitious 
name. But Seneca and Florus have differed in this matter 
enough, one would think, to prevent their being confounded. 
Seneca makes the Youth of Rome, as he terms it, reach to the 
end of the laſt Punic war; while Florus continues it only to 
the firſt. Seneca begins its Old Age, when the civil wars broke 
out between Cæſar and Pompey; whereas Florus only reckons 
it from the eſtabliſhment of Auguſtus in abſolute monarchy. It 
is probable, indeed, that Florus made uſe of Seneca's thought; 
but then, we fee, he has altered it agreeably to his own judge- 
ment. Another circumſtance has given room to this conjec- 
ture, which is, that Florus and Seneca being both of the family 
of the Annz1, their names may have been confounded, and 
Florus called Seneca, as it is faid that he is in ſome few copies: 
but this is not thought of any deciſive weight. On the other 
hand, Voſſius ſuſpects Florus to have been the author of Octavia, 
a tragedy, printed among thoſe. of Seneca. It may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that the very high praiſes he has frequently 
given to Spain, which is ſuppoſed to have been his country, 
have led to a ſuſpicion that he has occaſionally tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of truth, in its favour, particularly when he treats of 
the warlike exploits of Sertorius. . e 5 
There have been ſeveral editions of this author. Madame 


Dacier, then M. le Fevre, publiſhed him in 4to, for the uſe of 


the dauphin, at Paris, in 1674. Grævius gave another edition 


in 1680, 8vo, which was afterwards republiſhed at Amſterdam, 


in 1702, with great improvements and ornaments, in 2 vols. 
8vo, The beſt edition is that of Duker, in 8vo, printed in 
F727, 0H 8 

FLUDD (Rosi), an Engliſh philoſopher, was the ſon of 
fir Thomas Fludd, knight, ſometime treaſurer of war to queen 


Elizabeth in France and the Low Countries; and was born at 


Milgate in Kent, in 1574. He was admitted of St. John's- 
college, Oxford, in 1591 ; and having taken both the degrees in 


arts, applied himſelf to phyſic. Then he ſpent ſix years in tra- 


velling through France, Spain, Italy, and Germany: in moft 
of which countries he not only became acquainted with ſeveral 


of the nobility, but read lectures to them. After his return, 


deing in high repute for his chemical knowledge, he accumu- 
Tatcd the degrees of bachelor and doctor of phyſic. This was 
in 1605; about which time he practiſed in London, and 


became -fellow of the college of phyſicians. He did not 
begin to publiſh till 1616, but afterwards became a volumin- 
ous writer, being; the author of about twenty Works. He 


was eſteemed a very great philoſopher, and certainly was poſſeſſed 
of abilities and learning: but perſectiy eſtranged from common 


28 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, and owed the greateſt part of his reputation to that paſ- 


ſion in human nature, which makes us apt to admire moſt what 
we leaſt underſtand. He was a zealous brother of the order of 
Roſicrucians, in whoſe defence he drew his pen. He doted 
upon the wonders of chemiſtry, or rather alchemiſtry, and de- 
rived every thing, not excepting even the miracles and myſteries 
of religion, . from it. His books are written moſtly 
in Latin, and are as dark and myſterious in their language, as 
in their matter. . 5 f $7 3% 3 8 8 
Some of his productions were aimed againſt Kepler and 
Merſennus; and he had the honour of replies from both thoſe 
philoſophers. He wrote two books againſt Merſennus, thus 
entitled: the firſt, © Sophiæ cum Moria certamen, in quo lapis 
Lydius, a falſo ſtructore Patre Marino Merſenno Monacho re- 
probatus, celeberrima voluminis ſui Babylonici in Geneſim fi 
menta accurate examinat. Franc. 1629,” folio. The 3 
* Summum Bonorum, quod eſt verum Magiz, Cabalæ, Al- 
chymiæ, Fratrum Roſeæ Crucis Verorum, ſubjectum: in dic- 
tarum ſcientiarum laudem, in inſignis calumniatoris Fr. Mar, 
Merſenni dedecus publicatum, per Joachim. Frizium. 1629.“ 
folio. Merſennus deſiring Gaſſendus to give his judgement on 
theſe two books of Fludd againſt him, that great man drew up 
an anſwer divided into three parts: the firſt of which ſifis the 
principles of Fludd's whimſical philoſophy, as they lie ſcattered 
throughout his works; the ſecond js againſt © Sophiz cum 
Moria certamen; and the third againſt << Summum Bonorum, 
&c.” This anſwer, called, Examen Fluddanz Philoſophiæ, 
is dated Feb. 4, 1629: and is printed in the third volume af 
Gaſſendus's works in folio. In the dedication to Merſennus, 
this antagoniſt fairly allows Fludd the merit of extenſive learning. 
This philoſopher, if ſo he can be called, died at his houſe in 
Coleman-ſtreet, London, in 1637. The reader may ſee a ca- 
talogue of all his works in Wood's Athenæ; but to gratify his 
— curioſity, without impoſing upon ourſelves the diſagree 
able taſk of tranſcribing a great many tedious unintelligible titles, 
we will ſubjoin the few following, by way of ſpecimen. 
Utriuſque Coſmi, Majoris et Minoris, Metaphyſica, Phy- 
ſica, et. Technica Hiſtoria. —De Naturz Simia, ſeu Technica 
Microcoſmi Hiſtoria. De Supernaturali, Naturali, Præterna- 
turali, et Contranaturali Microcoſmi Hiſtoria.—Medicina Ca- 
tholica, ſeu Myſterium Artis Medicandi Sacrarium.—Pulſus, 
ſeu nova et arcana pulſuum hiſtoria, e ſacrg fante radicaliter 
' FOES, or FOESIUS (AuyT1NS), a very learned and cele- 
brated phyſician, was borh at Metz, in 1528, and became ex- 
tremely ſkilled in the Greek and Latin languages. He tranſlated 
into Latin, the Whale works of. Hippocrates, and dae 
9 . | . ___ CoxrecrEc 


* 


eorrefted the Greek text ns he went along. Huetius, in his 
book, De claris interpretibus, places him among the better 
ſort of tranſlators ; and pronounces him far ſuperior to all who 
Had attempted to tranflate Hippocrates. He joined to the works 


of Hippocrates, the . Scholfa of Palladius, upon his treati ſe 


of fractures, which was tranſlated by St. Albin, a —— of 
Metz. He compoſed a kind of dictionary to Hippocrates, 
entitled, 4 Oeconomia Hippecratis, in alphabetical order; 
and was the author of ſome other works, He tranflated, more- 


over, the Commentaries of Galen, _ the ſecond book of 
a 


Hippocrates, © concerning Epidemic dies. Foeſius prac, 
Sſcd phyſic a long time in Lorraine, and in other places, with 
High reputation and ſucceſs; and died in 1596. IS 
FOG LIETA, or FOLIETA ee a learned Ge- 
noeſe prieſt, born in the year 1518, being baniſhed from Genoa, 
on account of the freedom diſplayed in ſome of his writings, em- 
pioyed himfelf in exile in the ſtudy and compoſition of hiſtory, 
Hippolyto cardinal &Eſte, became his patron, and received him 
jnto his houſe at Rome, where he died in 158r. His works 
were numerous, of which the following are the chief: . # Hil. 
toria Genuenſtum, lib. 12.“ folio, 1585; diffuſe, but faithful 
and elegant; tranflated into Italian by Franceſco Sardonati. 
a2. De ratione Seribendæ Hiftoriz.” 3. % Conjuratio Jo- 
hannis Ludovici Fhſci,” 4to, 1571. Neapoli, 4. ** Elogia 
alarorum Ligurum,” 4to, 1574. 5. De Lingue Latine uſu 
et præſentiæ. Romæ, 1574.” 6. “ De can magnet 
Turcarum imperii.” 7. Della Republica di Genoa,” Bvo, 


His Latin ſtyle was peculiar, elegant, and pure, and his judge- 


ment at once accurate and ſound, | | 

FOHT, the firſt king of China, is faid to' haye founded this 
empire about two hundred —— after the deluge. He was ori- 
.ginally of the province of Xen Si, whence he removed the ſcat 
of empire to Chin Chev. He was the firſt who taught the 
Chineſe the advantages of civil ſociety. He invented inſtru- 


ments of muſic, and eſtabliſhed laws and ordinances. He re- 


gulated the commerce between male and female, which before 
was promiſcuous ; and ſuffered none of the ſame name and fa- 
mily to intermarry, which cuſtom is obſerved to this day. He 
inſtituted: religious ſervices and ſacrifices, ſome of which were 
dedicated to the fovereign ſpirit, who governs heayen and earth, 
others to inferior ſpirits, whom he Toppoſed to preſide over 


mountains, rivers, and particular countries. This prince is 


ſaid to have reigned no leſs than a hundred and fifteen; years. 
The Chineſe impute to him the invention of ſeveral things, 
_ Which at this day are much revered among them: but there is 

probably fo much fable in the hiſtory of "this rince, that it is 
not worth white to trace it with particular exactneſfs. FOLX 
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3 FOIX (our pt), lord of LauTazc, by which hame he ig 


rhaps more known, was grandſon to a brother of Gaſton IV. 
wes Foix. He was a ſoldier from his infancy ; and fol- 


lowed Louis XII. into Italy, where he was dangerouſly wounded 


in I$12, at the battle of Ravenna. After bis recovery, he con- 
tributed much to the = gpining, of Milan, and was appointed 
governor of it by Francis I. He was, however, a better ſol. 
dier than general. The pride and inflexibility of his character 
neither conciliated others, nor ſuffered him to take advice. Profs 

er Colonna expelled him from Milan, Pavia, Lodi, Parma, and 
Placentia; and having alſo loſt the battle of Bicoque, in 15225 
he was obliged to retire to one of his eſtates in Guienne. His 
diſgrace was not of Ong : e In 1528, he marched 
into Italy 2 s V. ſeized and pillaged Pavia, and 
died in the ſame year before Naples, which he was beſieging: 


having ſtruggled bravely againſt four antagoniſts; the enemy, tho 


plague, want of accommodations, and famine. His body was 


carried into Spain, and twenty years after his death he received an 


honourable interment, from Ferdinand duke of Sefla, in the 
tomb of the great Gonfalvo of Cordova, where this inſcription 
was placed: Ferdinand Genſalue, grandſon of the om captain, 
rendared the laſt honours to the memory of ODET DE Foix, LAu- 
TREC, though he was an enemy to his nation. 

FOLARD (CHART ES), an eminent French officer and au- 
thor, famous for his ſkill and knowledge in the military art, was 
born at Avignon, in 1669, of a noble but not a rich family. 
He diſcovered early a happy turn for the ſciences, and a ſtrong 
paſſion for arms; which laſt was ſo inflamed by reading Czfar's 
commentaries, that he actually enliſted at ſixteen years of age. 
His father obtained his diſcharge, and ſhut him up in a mo- 
naſtery; hut he made his eſcape in about two years after, and 
entered himſelf a ſecond time in quality of cadet. His ineli - 
nation for military affairs, and ae pains he took to accom- 
pliſh himſelf in that way, recommended him to notice; and hg 
was admitted into the friendſhip. of the firſt-rate officers. M. 
de Vendome, who commanded in Italy in 1720, made him his 
aid-de- camp, having conceived the higheſt regard for him; and 
ſoon after ſent him with part of his forces into Lombardy. He 
was entirely truſted by the commander of that army; and no 
meaſures were concerted, or ſteps taken, without conſulting 
him. By purſuing his plans, many places were taken, and 
advantages gained; and ſuch were his ſervices, that he had a 
penſion of four hundred livres ſettled upon him, and was ho- 
noured with the croſs of St. Lewis. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
greatly, Aug. 15, 1705, at the battle of Caſſano; where he 
received ſuch a wound upon his left hand, as entirely deprived 
him of the uſe of it. M. de Vendome, to make him on 
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amends, tried to have him made a colonel, bit did not ſucceed. 
It was at this battle, that Folard conceived the firſt idea of that 
ſyſtem of columns, which he afterwards prefixed to his com- 
_- memaries'/ppon e es. og FT, 
- The duke of Orleans ſending de Vendome again into Italy, 
in 1706, Folard had orders to throw himſelf into Modena, to 
defend it againſt prince Eugene; where he acquitted himſelf 
with his uſual ſkill, but was very near being aſſaſſinated. The 
deſcription which he has given of the conduct and character of 
the _— of this town, may be found in his © Treatiſc of 
the Defence of Places,” and deſerves to be read, He received 
a dangerous wound on the thigh at the battle of Blenheim, or 
Malplaquet, and was ſome time after made priſoner by prince 
Eugene. Being exchanged in 1711, he was made governor of 
REY: In 1714, he went to Malta, to aſſiſt in defending 
that iſland againſt the Turks, Upon his return to France, he 
embarked for Sweden, having a paſſionate deſire to ſee Charles 
XII. He acquired the eſteem and confidence of that famous 
general, who ſent him to France to negociate the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of James IT. upon the throne of England; but, that pro- 


ject being dropped, he returned to Sweden, followed Charles 


XII. in his expedition to Norway, and ſerved under him at the 
ſiege of Frederickſhall, where that prince was killed, Dec. 11, 
1718. Folard then returned to France, and made his laſt cam- 
paign in 1719, under the duke of Berwick, in quality of co- 

nel. From that time he applied himſelf intenſely to the ſtudy 


of the art military, as far as it could be ſtudied at home; and 


built his theories upon the foundation of his experience and ob- 
ſervations on facts. He contracted an intimacy with count 
Saxe, who, he then declared, would one day prove a very 

you general. He was choſen a fellow of the Royal Society at 
London, in 1749; and in 1751, made a journey to Avignon, 

where he died in 1752, aged 83 years. He was the author of 
feveral works, the principal of which are, 1. Commentaries 
upon Polybius,” in ſix vols. 4to. 2. © A Book of new Diſco- 
veries in War.“ 3. * A Treatiſe concerning the Defence of 
Places, &c. in French. Thoſe who would know more of this 

eminent ſoldier, may conſult a French work, entitled, Me- 
moires pour ſervir a I'Hiſtoire de M. de Chevalier de Folard. 
Ratiſbone, 1753,” 12mo. As a man of letters, he drew his 


knowledge from ancient authors, which as a military man 


he explains with great clearneſs. The form of his writings 
is not ſo pleaſing as the matter. The abundance of his ideas 
led him into too great a profuſion of words. His ſtyle is 
negligent, his — detached, his digreſſions either uſe · 
leſs, or too long. T 
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' FOLENGO (TazorniLus), more known by his aſſumed 
name of Merlin Coccaie. He was of a noble family at Man- 
tua; ſtudied the languages under Virago Coccato; and then went 
to Bologna, where he cultivated philoſophy under Peter Pem- 

onatius, His preceptor, Coccaio, accompanied him there, but 

his taſte and vivacity of genius led him to 2 and defeated 
the attention of his maſter to fix him to ſerious ſtudies. His 
firſt work was a poem, entitled, «© Orlandino,” in which he 
took the name of Limerno Pittoco. He aftarwards was obliged, | 
as well as his maſter, to quit Bologna precipitately, to avoid 
being apprehended, but what was the ſubjeCt of the proceeding 
againſt him is not known. His father not receiving him kindly, 
he undertook the profeſſion of arms, but grew tired of it, and 
became a Benedictine in the monaſtery of St. Euphemia, where 
he already had a brother. Folengo here indulged his vein for 
ſatire and burleſque, by which he attracted the enmity of his 
brethren, who would have made him feel their reſentment, had 


he not been very powerfully protected. He died in 1544, aged 


8 his priory, della Santa Croce, near Baſſano. 1. The moſt 
nown among his works is, the Opus Macaronicum, printed 
at Venice in 1651, &c. written in that kind of mock Latin, 
made up of vernacular words and expreſſions, Which has ſince 
been called from this original, macaronic. It is, however, an 
eaſy ſpecies of wit, and in a man of any abilities requires only 
that he ſhould condeſcend to attempt it to enſure the greateſt de. 
gree of «ſucceſs. He named it macaronic, from Maccherone,' a 
groſs feeder, or buffoon; a violent eater of macaroni. His 
poem was received with abundant applauſe, in an age much 
addicted to pedantic buffoonery. It muſt be confeſſed; that he 
ſometimes riſes a little above is burleſque ſtyle, to interſperſe 
moral and characteriſtic reflections. A few more of his pro- 

ductions are alſo known. 2. The Orlandino,” of Limerno 
Pittoco. Vinegia, 1526, &c. 3. Caos del Fri per uno; “ 

a poem on the three ages of man, partly macaronic. 1527. 

4. La Humanita del Figlio di Dio, in «ava rima. Vinegia, 

| FOLKES (MarrTiN), an wn, antiquary, mathematician, 
and philofopher, was born in Weſtminſter, about 1690; and 

was greatly diſtinguiſhed as a member of the Royal Society in 


London, and of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. He was 


admitted into the former at twenty-four years of age 3 made one 
of their council two years after; named by fir Iſaac Newton 
himſelf as vice-preſident ; and after ſir Hans Sloane, became 
Preſident. There are numerous memoirs by him in the Phi- 
loſophical Franſactions. Coins, ancient and modern, were a ' 
great object with him; and his laſt production was a book upon 
the «c Englich Silver Coin, from the Conqueſt to his own 
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times. He died at London in 175 Dr. Birch had draw ti 
materials for a life of Mr. Folkes, which are preſerved at large 
| In the © Angcdatnk of Bowyer," oe Spe Mile — 
FoONSECA (Ax ron pr), a Dom | 
bon, but educated at Paris, where he publiſhed in 1539, Re- 
marks on cardinal Cajetan's commentaries on the Bible,”' folio. 
He became a doctor in the Sorbonne: afterwards, returning to 
his country, he was appointed preacher to the Kings and profef- 
for of theology. in zhe univerſity of Coimbra. There was an- 
other learned Portugueſe named Peter Fonſeca, who publiſhed 
2 1555 of metaphyſics, in 4 vols. folio. | 


FONT (Josxrn pz LA), 2 French comic writer of ſome 


celebrity. e wrote five comedies, and fome operas. 


comedy is, Les troix Freres Rivaux; the th ival Bro- 


thers. The next, „I' Epreuve reciproque. He was a man of 
pleaſure, a lover of wit and good cheer, ſome of which pro- 


| pro- 
penfities contributed probably to abridge his life, for he died 


at the age of only 39, in the year 1725. | 1 Te 
FON T (PIERRE DE IA), a zealous and pious eccleſiaſtic, 


known chiefly by his Entretiens Sela ante in five vols, 


12mo, and four velomes of ſermons of the ſame ſizes. He died 
in the beginning of the preſent century. e 

FONTAINE (JohN DE LA), a celebrated French 
of the fineſt geniufes of his age, was born at Chatteau- 
July 8, 1621: juſt a year after the birth of Moliere. He was 


liberally educated, and at nineteen admitted among the fathers of 


the ozatory ; but left them in a little time. His father, Who was 


ſuperviſor of the water-courſes and foreſts in this dutchy, put | 


his ſon into the place, as ſoon as he appeared capable of ma- 
naging it: but Fontaine had no taſte for buſineſs, his talents, 


| being formedaltogethier for poetry. It is very remarkable, how- - 
ever, that he did not make this diſcovery in himſelf, till he had 
commenced his 22d year; when, hearing accidentally the famous | 
ode of Malherbe, on the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. he found | 
himſelf affected with ſurpriſe and tranſport; and the poetic fire, | 


which had lain concealed in him, was kindled into a blaze. He 


immediately applied to the reading of this poet; he ſtudiet, and | 
at length imitated him. The firſt fruits of his pen he uſed to 
communicate to a near relation, who encouraged: him, and free | 


* read with him the beſt Latin poets and critics, as Horaceꝭ 


irgit,. Terence, Quintilian, &c. He paſſed from thenes to 


ſuch French and Italian writers, as excelled- in that way; to 
which his genius led him; particularly Rabelais, Mavoty Arioſte, 
Boceace, &c. Rabelais was uniformly his favoufite and ideal. 
He had reconrſe alſo to the Greek authors, and efpecially to 
Plato and Plutarch; from whom he drew: theſe fine moral 
maxims, wil which he has eariched-his Fables + 
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Though üs dtſpogtion was exceedingly averſe to conſine- 
ment, ee t of. any kind, yet, to obli N arents, he 
folfered? imſelf_t6 be macri ; arid, thotigh t unſeeling 
arid inſenſible of moftals, Was. yet fo far Ciptivated. by the . 
and beauty of his wife, that he never performed any 
able work without, conlulting her, The dutcheſs of Bouillon 
niece to catdinal Mazarine, being e to Chat They 
Folding was preſented to her, Sad. had the happinels.to pſeak 
her; and this, added to a deſire of converſing Wy the wits,temptec 
hi to follow her. when ſhe was recalled to Paris. | Here the, 
inert Fou qt ſoon procured him a penſion, hi ieh he en- 
joyed very ha app ly, withoiit MW oubling himſelf. at all our {I 
wife, or, abe even. reflefting that he had one. Upon the. 
diſgrace of this miniſter, he was admitted as gentleman to. 
rietta of "wvgland ; but the death of this princeſs put an end to,. 
all his court hopes, if, indeed, be was ſuſceptible of ho 5b 
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lin Fi. g ſet. gut ol 2; purpoſe of reconciling himſelf bs to 
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Being one 427 with Boileau, Racine; and other eminent men, 
among whom were ſome eccleſiaſtics, St. Auſtin. was talked of 
for along time, and with the higheſt commendations. Fontaine 
liſtened with his natural air; and at laſt, after a profound flence, 
aſked one of the eccteſraſtics with the moſh unaffected ſeriouſneſs, 
«© Whether he thought St. Auſtin had more wit than Rabelais? 
The'doQor, eying Fontaine from head: to foot, anſwered only 
by obſerving, that, „he had put on one of his ſtockings the | 
wrong ſide outward?” which happened to be the caſe. 

The nurſe, Who attended him in his ilineſs, obſerving t we 
fervor of the prieſt i in-his exhortations, faid to him, Ah, | 

fir,, don't diſtarb him fo ; he is rather ſtupid than wicked :” and: 
at Incther time, „God won't have the heart to damn him.“ 
„Theſe, and many other ſtories, are told of him, which either 
are, or might have been true. One thing, however, muſt be 
mentioned as an honour ſhewn to him: it is; that his widow being 
moleſted about the payment of ſome public money, the e 
cant gave orders, that no tax or impoſt ſhould be levied 1 
his family ; nor has this dong favour ever deen re 2 
by any fucceeding intendants. 

FONTAINE (Nicolas), for of a Simbeg- at fais was 
received at the a N of twenty into the ſociety of the celebrated 
ſolitaries of Port Royal, in a ſubordinate office, but in the courſe 
of time obtained the chief fuperintendance: of the Noe. men 
who were fent there for education. He employed his feiſure 
hours in ſevere literary labours. He bibel Nicole and Ar- 
raule into their different places. of retreat; in 1664 he was ſhut. 
np in the Baſtile with Sacy, and came ont er it with him in 1668. 

After the death of Sacy in 2684, he frequently changed his re- 
treat, but eſtabliſhed himſelf finally at Milan, where he. died in 
1709, at the age of 84. His works are various,” 1. Lives of 
hs Saints of ihe Old Teſtament,” 4'tom:'$vo, 2. Lives of 
the Saints“ i in general, the ſame * of volumes, or one in 

folio. 3. On the figurative Lan „ of the Bible,” 410. 

OY on emoirs of the Solitaries of Port Royal,” two vols. 12mo. 

4% Tranffation of St. Chryſoſtom's Homilies on St. Paul's 
Epitites,” 7 vols. 8vo. - His-venſions- ate written with di 
but not always with vigeur. He was far inferior uo Arnauld' 1844 
Nicole, whom he admired ; dut his piety-was- worthy of Port 
Royal. He was diſtinguiſhed for a heart full of reQitnde, in- 
nocence of manners, laborious, edi * g fimplicity of life; ſin- 

edneſs, 2 > ſteadineſs: of th 


cete modeſty, unparalleled difintere 
faith ſuperior'to'all'trials. A man of ſo many virtues deſerves fee 
to be recorded, though not among the firſt elaſs of authors. My 
5 FONTAINES Erk FRANCIS Guyor: Drs); a French Fi 
critic, was born of a good family at Rouen in 1685, At fiſteen, * 4% 
he entered into the efociey of the- Ika; z and, at thirty, quittes = 
it, 2 


. | 9 late 


WEE 


à cure in Normandy ; but left it, and was, as a man of wit and 
letters, ſome time with the cardinal d Auvergne. Having obtained 
ſome repute at Paris by certain critical productions, the Abbe 
Bignon, in 1724, committed to him the © Journal des Savans.” 
He acquitted himſelf well in this department, and was peace- 
ably enjoying the applauſes of the public; when the enemies, 
whom by critical ſtrictures in his Journal he had created, formed 
an accuſation againſt him of a moſt abominable crime, and pro- 
cured him to be impriſoned. By the credit of powerful friends, 
he was ſet: at liberty in fifteen days: the magiſtrate of the police 
took himſelf the trouble of juſtifying him in à letter to the Abbe 
Bignon; and, this letter having been read amidſt his fellow 
labourers. in the Joarnal, he was unanimouſly re-eſtabliſhed in 
his former credit. This happened in 1725. But, with what- 
ever. reputation he might acquit himſelf in this work, frequent 
diſguſts made him frequently abandon it. He laboured, mean 
while, in ſome new. periadical works, from which he derived 
his greateſt fame. In 1731, he began one under the tifle of, 
«« Nouvelliſte du Parnaſſe, on Reflexions fur les ouvrages now- 
been ſuppreſſed by. authority, from the inceſſant complaints 
authors who were there ridiculed. About three years after, in 
1735, he obtained a new 939 for a periodical production, 
intituled, Obſervations ſur les Ecrits Modernes: which, after 
being continued to thirty-three volumes, was ſuppreſſed alſo in 
1743; Vet the year following, 1744. he pu ithed another 
ly paper, called, © Jugemens ſur les ouvrages nouveaux, 
and proceeded to eleven volumes: the two laſt being done by 
other hands. Fontaines could go no farther : for, in 1745, he 
was attacked with a diſorder in the breaſt, which ended in a 
dropſy, and this in five weeks time carried him off. He was, 
ſays M. Freron, © born a ſentimental perſon; a philoſopher in 
conduct, as well as in principle; exempt from ambition; and 
of a noble firm ſpirit, which would nat ſubmit to ſue for prefer- 
ments or titles. In common converſation he appeared only an 
ordinary man; but when ſubjeQs of literature, or any thing ont 
of the common way were agitated, he diſcovered great force of 
ima . , IR ag 
Beſides the periodical works mentioned above, he was the au · 
thor of many others ; his biographer gives us no leſs than ſeven - 
een articles; many of them critical, ſome hiſtorical, and ſome 
tranſlations from Engliſh writers, chiefly from Pope, Swift, 
Fielding, &c. The Abbe de la Porte publiſhed, ,in 1757, 
« L'Eſprit de Abbe des Fontaines, in four volumes, 12m 
at the head of which ant wry 8 Fontaines, 0 of his 
. works, and another ( of writings againſt him. He trank- 
lated Virgil alſo, 3 claſſics. OS 3 
ö 3 FONTANA 


veaux; but proceeded: only to two volumes: the work ce | 
P 


: it, for the ſake of returning to the world. He was a prieſt, and had 


* 


210 FON TEMODERATA. 


' FONTANA (Doux reo) 
ws, fill more celebrated for 
born at Milan in 1543. He was chief! 
but his works 1 or that branch are far from au 
celebrated exploit was ſetting up the vaſt 


the front o * s, which had Jong lain vi Furt, ek 


. 


the deſpair of dne to atte t ſo ae Ah e ee 
| pal mpt i: An 2 


ED to move r vat ak) are rect in x Joe Sat, 
ſhed at Rome in 1690. Clement VIII. did not 'continue 


hit in his office of chief architect. He removed. to Naples in 


9h, where he was 1 chief architect and engineer to the 
r d d much eſteemed, in * 
a ANGES Mkr ev N wen on 6 ATLLE DE 
ig SONIA Butch of, one the favou ny of Loi XIV. 
beautiful as an angel, Faid the 4 bbs Cho; 900 filly as. a gooſe. 
"She ſucceeded Madame de Montefpan, of whoſe tipetions, mper 
dhe King was tired. 515 He knew her 8 he 99751 
With free alf the iniſults of her predeceſſbr. , before 
"He kings attachment, maid tf honour to the kj 1 5 der, being 
of a godl family'in Rouergue. Ste died {in 70 5 
| 2 105 age Ef 20, in June r68T. 
 FONTANINE (Justi), learped archbitho 
Was born in 1666, in the duchy of Frioul; and di 
He Was a1 man greatly dr ingriiſhed, apt held 4 0 re- 
ence with all the «ok: a7 e are many. ks of hi 
*the principal of which are, 1. “ Biblioteca delta Hog 
Italiana, often pritited; 1bor di beft editipn' is that 


%* 
of 


1736. 


— 


1 in two v ues; 4, with the remarks of Ape 0 


2 * A Literaty Hiſtory of Aquiteja, in Latig. Rome 1742.” 
8 a ſthumous no but full of good eric And of 
4 A coll 


 FONTE-MODERATA, the affuted name bf 4 celebrated 
Venetian lady, whoſe, real name was Modeſta Porzp, ' Was. born 


At Venice in * 55 1175 loſt her father and mofher the firlt + year 
ol her life, © 105 unger days, he was put into the thonal 


kety. of the nuns bf hain of Vece; but” afterwards 
1 . . Ste lived ten ö Wich her 'h Bad 
'3n great union, and then died in chiſbed in 1592. She teaxned 
5 e L tongue with the 3 cafe; and is ſaid 
5 had ſd pr _ = avg * ark wt hat, Havinz g heard 2 ſer- 
Las hong der, e could repeat it ord fh word. * Sh be tae the 


5 Rome 0 | 


| „ facred and Kühne, . 8. *. or Bull 
of ink, Fora from John NV. X ed{&t XIIITL“ 
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"ag 101 of a poem entitled, “ II Flaridoro,” and 9 A 
Nhe 


© Palſion and Refurrection of Jeſus fe 
25 gther poems, the publiſhed a book in Wh 45 155 Ne 
delle Donne, in which ſhe maiptains, that the fe male ſex [is 
not inferior in undetſtanding and. merit to the male, his bogk 
upon „The Merit of Women” wWas printed im;oediarel after 
her death. Father Ribera has made an elopium of this 45 
heroine, in his Theatre of Learned Women - 1h and Daglieai 
wrote] er life in Italian in 59 93. 

1 AY (Jon BAFTisTE Brain DE), an erainepe 
French painter, diſciple of 1. Pad, MN Oper Ky. =” 
Caen in 1654. He was 4 5 * Louis XI 
ap artmemt in the galleries of Fs and 2 e 
thing 9 5 n be finer than his fruits a flo ers. They hays Ne 

e frethheſs and beauty imaginable; 4 £3 Th very dew ſeęms to 
wickl down the ſtalks of them with all the 57 andi ti 
rency of reality. The inſects too upon them appear 
alive and animated. This ingenious painter e eee 
ſellar of the Academy of Painting, 150 died at hon in 435 Se 

FONTENFLLE [8 BERNARD LE 


icois le Bovier de ontenelle, advocate i in the par t.of 
Rouen, and of Martha Corneille, Liſter to the Kathe 8 


poet Corneille, was born at Rouen, Feb. 11, f ZN and 52 


to the age of an hundred, though o weak at his birth, that h 
life was hot expected. Voltaire declares -him p.to have been 
moſt uni verſal genius the age of Louis the XI Vth prqqduged 255 ; 
and compares im to lands ſituated, in fo. apPY. 2 climate as to 
produce all forts of fruits. fore he was tweptv, he had * 5 
To 7 15 art of Beller phon,“ a ene en and Jom 2 
after His 6pera of « Thetis and Pelevs appeared, in. 
had clpſely, e Te a and met wi great ſ] 6 
of 64 neas and Lavinia" did not 112 * wall 
eniüs pa writing tragedy : at Alhſted 
ome öf her Andie ces; Thee 1 heb wo 11 — one — 
which was acted in 1680, but never printed. He me 100 lo 
and dag unjuſtly, cenſared on account of this piece for he = 
the Merit "ro ſcover, that though his g mus gk m 
yet he did not poſſeſs thoſe talerits which fo SER 724 
' his uhele, Peter Corneille, in the tragic. dri He Wrote ſe- 
veral Imaller ee in which. hat el | 
profburiitieſs of thought, which promile. — 
a dy yep piſcovered. If his en perfo 0 
logues of che Dead, the tpi irit te ditute 
more extended and 4 phil oſop 5 
"IVE: is a Fad f wn its Kh 


(el 585. gab aus 0; TY 
P4 


OVIER DE), the ſan of 


mel ; 


155 1 the whole in a m 
In the ſame manner he made an entertaining book from !“ 


nor was he 


«gg 


& 


preſent that part of philoſophy, ta, view. in a gay and pleaſing 


reſs: for which purpoſe, he has introduced a lady, and drawn 
0 agreeable as well as inſtructing W e 
an 


4 
0 


Dale's Oracles. The controverſial matters treated of in this 


work (for he went upon Van Dale's ſcheme of exploding the Ora- 


cles as human impoſtures) raiſed him ſecret enemies, whoſe 
malice he had the good fortune to diſappoint, He found, ſays 
Voltaire, how dangerous it is for a man, though in the right, to 
differ in opinion from thoſe whoſe judgment receives a ſanction 
„ DO SN 
le now apples himſelf to-Geometry and Natural Philoſoph : 
leſs ſucceſsful in the ſtudy of theſe ſciences, than he 
"Had been in that of polite literature. Having been appointed 
e ſecretary to the Academy of Sciences, he diſcharged 
that truſt for more than forty years, ſo as to meet with univerſal 


: 1 His “ Hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences” often 
17 


rows great light upon their memoirs, where they are obſcure. 
He was the firſt that introduced elegance into the ſciences. If 


. he ſhould ſometimes be thought to have interwoven more beau- 
ties than the nature of the ſubje&, would properly admit, we 


muſt regard his compoſition as on a plentiful-crop, where flowers 
grow naturally among the corn. His „ Hiſtory of the Acade- 
my would be no leſs uſeful, than it is well performed, had it 
given us an account of truths diſcovered : but he was obliged to 
explain opinions raiſed to overthrow one another, moſt of which 
1 ¶— V nn t, 

+ The “ Eloges, which he ſpoke on the deceaſed members of 


a . have this peculiar merit, that they excite Sap as 
82 


for the ſciences, as well as for the author, In vain did 


Fontaines, and other cenſorious writers, endeavour to blemiſn 


his reputation. In his more advanced years he publiſned ! Co- 


„ „* „ > PO | 


* medics,” which, though they ſhewed the elegance of Fonte - 


nelle, were little fit for the ſtage ; and © An Apology for Des- 


- Cartes's Vortices.“ Voltaire ſays,,,we muſt excuſe his come- 
dies, in conſideration of his great age; and his Carteſian opi- 
nions, as they were thoſe of his 9 85 which were at that: time 
almoſt uniyerſally received in Europe. 


Upon the whole, he was regarded as the great maſter of 2 


neiv art; that of treating abſtruſe ſciences in 2 manner which 
made the ſtudy of them at once eaſy and agreeable ; nor are any 


of his works of other kinds void of merit; His natural talents 


Were aſſiſted by a knowledge of the langpages and hiſfory: and 


he certainly Oe all men of learning, who have not had the 
gift of invention. This account of Fontenelle, which is critical 
as well as hiſtorical, is taken chiefly from Voltaire: and may 
be found at the end of his © Age of Louis XIV.” 2 
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This great author died in January, 1757, without ever havi 
had any violent diſorder, or felt any of the maladies of age, ti 
he was turned of go, after Which he was a little deaf, and his 
eyes in ſome degree failed. The tranquil eaſe of his temper is 
thought th haye contributed to extend his life to this unuſual 
period, A fuller account of his works will doubtleſs be re- 
quired, which we ſhall give in chronologica] order, 1. Letters 
of © the Chev, d'Her----, 1685;” a, Work of wit and fancy. 
2. Diſcourſes on the plurality of Worlds, 1686;” the cha- 
racter of this performance has been already ſketched, as well as 
that of his, 3, Hiſtory of Oracles, 1687,” 4. © Paſtoral 
Poems, ib ue on the Eclogue, and a digreſſion on the 
ancients and moderns, 1688.“ It ſeems to be agreed, that if 
theſe are not good eclogues, they are at leaſt elegant poems. 5. 
Several volumes of © Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,” to 
which ſociety he was ſecretary 42 years, from x 7 The general 
reface to this work is highly excellent; it contains alſo his © Elo- 
ges, or Eulogies on the academicians, which have been publiſhed 
few 6. 5 Hiſtory of the French Theatre, to Corneille, 
with the life of that great dramatiſt. 7. Reflections on the- 
atrical Poetry, particularly Tragedy; this is reckoned one of 
the moſt profound and . works of Fontenelle. 8. < Ele- 
ments of the Geometry of Infinites, 1727; not much efteemed 
by mathematicians. 9. A Tragedy,” in proſe, and Six 
Comedies * none of them calculated 5 theatrical effect. 10. 
6 Theory of the Carteſian Vortices.” He remained unfortu- 
nately attached to the ſyſtem of Deſcartes to the end of his life, 


having imbibed it very early. 11. Endymion,” and ſome other 


paltopal lyric dramas. 12. © Moral Diſcourſes,” and fugitive 
pieces, All theſe, except thoſe on geometry and natural hiſtory, 
were collected in 11 vols. 1 2mo, under the title © CEuvres Di- 
verſes.” Other editions have ſince been publiſhed in folio, and 
quarto; but this is in truth moſt complete. The ſtyle of this 
author is in general elegant and clear, but not altogether free 
from defects. It is often too negligent and familiar. He be- 
trays at ſome times an affectation of giving great matters in a 
ſmall ompals; at others he deſcends to puerile details unworthy 
of a philoſopher. He diſplays occaſionally too much'refinement 
in his jdeas; and, at times, is too elaborate in his ornaments. 
Theſe defęcts are leſs offenſive in the writings of Fontenelle, 
than they would be in any others; not only becauſe they are 
overpowered by many ſtriking beauties of various kinds, but 
becauſe jt is eaſy to perceive that they are truly natural to the 
JJ... 8 

Perhaps no other man of letters ever enjoyed ſo univerſal an 
eſteem as Fontenelle, which advantage he owed not only to his 
works, but to the prudence of his conduct, and the ſweetneſs * E 


i * 
. 3 E E 4 
9. 


His manners. His ti was ay thongh placid, and 
en litenefs was equal to his wit. Fhough he was ſupetior 
| other men, he did not make them el it; b but bore "with 
help defects, and converſed as an equal. Men, he Taid, 
"ve" "ew foolifh and wicked; but ſuch 'as * are 


7 1 muſt live 
among them; and this 1 fettlet with myſelf very, early in life.” 


He was accuſed of want of feeling; and certain! ly he had not 
all the warmth which ſome require in a ftiend; bur his friend- 
had more conſtancy and equalit 95. thay that has in neral 
which is more tender, or mare live e rendered ſervices 
-withont the ſmalleſt oſtentation. W ay 8 of Orleans 
propoſed to him to be made pe dier Preſident of, te Academy 
'of Sciences, his rep ply wen, « Take mr from me, my Tord, the 
delight of living with my equals.” He was rea 192 ys to 
Tiſten as well as to talk; dor d when he had delivered his Opinion, 
ne ſtudiouſiy avoided dif pute, pretending, that his lungs were not 
equal to it. Though poor originally, he became rich, for a 
Hierary man, by the royal. bounty, 1 10 5 an geconpmy free 
from all tincture of avarice. He was fpating only, to himſelf, 
16 others he was ready at all ao to pine — lend, and frequently 
w perfons unknown to him. his Emma Was, Yar 
# man ſhould be ſparing in 7 Rat to Bi 2 7 that he may Ju 55 
. grin to others ;” a ſublime and truly jan faying, w 4 
with the reſt of his excellent 7 725 may diſcharge us frot 
the neceffity. of entering into the diſpute congerving his religious 
faith; which, erer has been by foine eftimated too low, 
«becauſe he was uperior to many of the ſuperſtitions. opinions 
tbenght effential-to it in his time. 
"0 NTENU (Lovrs Francors), called the abbẽ de Fon- 
"Yen, an eminent writer in the me ban of the French academy 
of infcriptions, was born. at i Lilted on in Gatinois [vg, i in my 
Hee 1667. He was an expert antiqua Aud hiſtori ian, and his 
ifſertations turn chiefly upon cutious' fubjedts 3 in thoſe branches 
ſcience. A liſt of them may be feen i in Saxius's Onomaſti. 
Eon, at the year 1714. The abbe died in 1759, having enjoyed 
amoſt uninterrupted health, to the atlvaticed age of 92. 
. AXTHOLOMAUS),. of Flor nce, ſon of John 
on Fontius, was born in 1445. was | hiſtorian, a orator, 
amtnarian, and in high eſteem with Fa 0 
8 Ficinus, Frome B And Aa 1 of, of 5 
e And. cout! e had the care olfeQ ooks for 
by ary of a ends, king of Hung ns 15 Buda. 1 Je 
Wrote à cofimentary on Perſius, and 1 ora 5 Which were 
ae e at eee in N 5 . died in 


1613. e eo! nn ns: 
N | 61 ver Miſt de rat an - 5 0 „ 


for LEW ſe He intended to Yoke 2 


called, „ 


theares' [very ſeaſog, As Fat 
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ö FDOrE /Skmuer);o \ q: cdlted the Englith Ariftophanes, x uff. 
PTE titer and 1 comedy, Was of a good fardi — 


bet 152 2 Cornwall, in the year r is father, 
Foote, efq. 72225 the offices of — r.of the prize of 
and fine contract, and was finally member of pafliacinrittfl" 


ere in "Devonſhire. His mother, by an imhappy quarrel be- 


tween her two brothers, ſir John Binely Goodere, bart. and fir 


Samuel Goodere, capt. vf the Ruhy man of war, in which they 
both fell, became Heireſs of the Goodere family. Foote re- 
ceivell His education at Do goon 6 Oxford:; and "was 
thence removed to the Temple, as tefig nen for the law. Phe | 
dryneſs and L 4p ty. of this utly, Hoster, not ſuiting the vi- 
vacity and v 3 of Foote's fpitit, and his fortune, whate\ 

it vp, OE don diſlipated, he fett ehe law, atid tiad' recourſe 
to the ftage. He appeared firſt in Othello: but whether be dif- 
covered at lis forte did! not ie in tragedy, or that the langu 92 

of other writers would not ferve' ſufficiently to Hſplay hs 0 
mour, he ſoon ſtruck out into a new and untrodden arp | 1 
taking upon himfelf the dauble character of author and 5 
former. In 7 double dee er- „in 1747; he apened the h1 

theatze in the H a wm of drama of his Xo 
called, «* Tbe Diderfions: of the Morning. © This piece was 
nothin) more, than the introduction "of well-known rage 
in real Hfe; whoſe manner of 0 I and expreſſing | theth- 


ſclves he Had à moſt amazing talent at mitating, copy 
only the 5 N and voice, but, in ſome degrer, t even an the pet 


- 
8 


erformance at firſt ret th Toibe lin te ate oppo 6 from 


the N rat inft N WS: array A a | 155 

ized, as over- ru | atre f 

title of Weser Mt. Foote's dein ea to fs F = 
ed W N farther moleſtation, and. 9 


he 
| Tae ny mottings to. crowted' and fplendid eg 

he in bn he e Ws piece For the WW. 

Na Auktion owe which he introth 

veral new characters, a, oel 125 
known: r Thomas 
juſtice of peace for”. 0 
auctioneer; and the 10 Tels” cel 


piece had ald A ve we 
peine Mi ent 3 is Ws 5 
preſented all the | 


nepal en Fenz 
era wit pwr We e 


From 1252 to 1761, Is + 


* itt 
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ments, he uſually brought out a new piece. , He proceeded thu 
a 


: till a very preſſing embarraſſment in his affairs compelled him 
| to perform © The Minor, at the Hay-market, in the fummer of 
| ' 1760, with ſuch a company as he could haſtily collect. Hence. 

forward he purſued the ſcheme of occupying that theatre, when 

the others were ſhut up; and from 1702, io the ſeaſon before 
| his death, he regularly performed there. Feb. 1756, when at 
lord Mexborough's in the country, he broke his leg by a fall 
i from his Horſe, the duke of Yor being alſo there: and it is 
| | 


erally ſuppoſed, that this accident facilitated his application 
.for a patent, which he obtained in July the ſame year. 
.. Foote was now in much proſperity; he il. bg a great deal 
of money; and he ſeems 10 have ſet mankind at defiance: for 
be cared not whom he offended, if they were but ſubjeQs pro- 
per for ridicule. In 1770, he drew a character for a lady of 
quality, who was at that ume the 945 of much converſation; 
whoſe influence, however, preyailed ſo far as to prevent the 
repreſentation of his play. In the courfe of this conflict, cer- 
tain imputations were thrown out agaipſt him, which ripened 
at length into a legal charge, He. was accuſed of unnatural 
practices, and though the accuſation was ſuppoſed to haye ori- 
. Einated from malice, and he was acquitted, agreeably to the ſen- 
timents of the judge who tried him, yet the ſhock he received 
from this diſgracing ſituation is believed to have had a fatal effect 
upon him. A few months afterwards he was ſtruck, while on 
the fines with a paralytic fit; from which he recoyered ſuffi- 
ciently to ſpend the ſummer at Brighthelmſtone. On the ap- 
_ proach of winter, he was adviſed to remove to France; and ar- 
rived at Dover, 03. 220» 1777, intending immediately to pro- 
ceed to Calais; but, being ſeized with a 1 fit the next 
. he died in a few hours, and was buried in Weſtmin- 
Gd T- RR OT + „ e 10 „ 
1 . humour of Footę in private converſation, were 
equal to his comic powers on the ſtage, of which the following ac- 
count, given by Mr. Boſwell in the life of Johnſop, affords a 
ſtriking inſtance, Dr. Johnſon is ſaid to have related it him- 
l e firſt time I was in company with Foote was at Fitz- 
herbert's. Having no good opinion of, the fellow, I was re- 
ſolved not to be pleaſed ; and it is very difficult to pleaſe a man 
_ againſt his will, I went on eating my dinner pretty ſullenly, 
Adding not to mind him; but the dog was ſo very comical, that 
I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, throw my ſelf 
back in my chair, and fairly laugh it out, Sir, he was irreſiſt- 
ble.” Innumerable other ſtories. are circulated, all er. the 
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lively and ready wit of this eccentric genius. It ſhould be added, 

on the teſtimony of ſome who knew him intimately, that he 
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reading, and no lefs a rational and inſtructive companion inz' 
ſerious hour with a tin ngle friend, than an entertaining” one in 


mixed ſociety. A'good life of Foote at large is ſtill wanting; ' 
and the art c has, been taught to expect one from the pen of * 
Mr. Murphy, who is in all points qualified for the tar. 


His publiſhed dramas are twen "Fat number, and were written | 


in the following order: 1. 


, a comedy, 752.” 2. 5 
« The En liſhman in Paris, 175 „660 The Krig ts, [4567 | 


4. The * — * Aris, 2 25 28 
Author, 175). 6.“ The 2 . My e Lyar, d 
1761 ;” not printed till 1764. ond, 1762. 9. 


% The Mayor of Guitar! 1763, 's 10. 8 The Patron, 1264 


11:47 FRE" tongs nd * 12, © Prelude on 11 the The- 


atre, vp 13. The Devil upon 1 fe 5 ptinted 
in in 77 1525 The Lame Lover, . The Maid 
th, 1 printed 1778. 16. oy The Tabob, "1795 
"ring 1778. 115 „The Bankru pt, 1 15 * 18. 4 "The Co. 
zeners, mh” printed Es 19., « A Trip to Calais, 1776, 
printed 1778. 20. puchin.“ The latter of thi 
was altered from the former, rior was prohibited. A trifing 
iece called * Piety in Pattens, and The Diverſions of the 
orning,“ altered from Taſte, were never publiſhed. "The" it 
anonymous mock Tragedy of! The Tailors,” is uſually 9 
with Foote's works, and is very gen 5 thou ght to be his. 
was acted in 1767, printed in 1778 of thefe are Nees a 
upon temporary topics, and full of 7 Bonde the objects of 
which are ſtill generally recollected, and therefore do not require to 
be ſpecified; but they are replete with vivacity and humour, and 
though compoſed with little care, or attention to Reken are ve 
entertaining even in the cloſet. Foote borrowed 
Moliere and othets; but made what: he took his own 55 
originality in his manner of employing it; and his e e 
mour was ſo peculiar, that it has been hardly e for aur 
other — — Is, ve equal effect to the parts ie acted himſelf. 
FORBE i an eminent Scotſman, was Born in 
1564, 11. irs of the church of Scotland were in 
confuſion. s diſtinguiſhed by his family, as well as b 
his . 0 bein hinhſelf. lord of Sorfe; and ke 


of Oe Neil, in the fire of berdeen. He was liberally, educated” 
both at Aberdeen and St: Andrews; and having a plentiful eſtate 
2 noble alliance, and great credit in his country, he Mntributes 


much towards reſtoring order, by encouraging pious and peace - 
able miniſters, and by S aftruGihg 'the prop le in fet Conferences - 


as well as 6ccaſiohal diſcourſes; eſpecially the papiſts, _ & 


would hear nothing from the bai. it. In this laudable manner 


he ated as a a layman ;'and his abllities. became 10 conſpicuous, 5 
that he was often ſolicited to enter into the mifiiſtry” by eminent | 


perlons boch in church and ſtate, He at length ſubmitted to their 
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lebrew,; which, e he 8 Accept, de- 
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of none more worthy t fill he 

Pere „He was con e orgs we 

himſelf wholly, to the functions of his 

di e foll ſic ee and died in 1684. . having: 
pric only t 

e and learned, he had (publiſhed, nothing, and com- 

9 wrote a treatiſe tending to pacify contra 


＋ 1705 der Which ' was, printed at London in 1658, with this title, 


Con ſidetationes modaſtæ et pacifice controverſiarum de. juſti - 
atione, purg⸗ 1 Jnyocatiege: Sanctorum, Chriſto ia- 
tore, a-" ©. This poſthumous work, ſays the author 
of his. lte, Pap figpal ſpecimen and proof of a pacitic-temper, 
and. a maderate. — wherein, like a ſecond, » and 
cathalic; mode he. endeayaurs. to compoſe, or at call ta 
mitigate, the mm and auſtere opinions, in certain points of 


religious controverſy, both af the reformed and of the popith 


ONT | party, 


24 


oA. 


party. How greatly he re ded moderation, appeats from that 
uſnal ſaying of his, that, if thete had been more ten and 
Wiceliuses, there would have been no occafion for u Luther, or 
2 Calvin [R].“ He had another ſaying N 9e-s letters, as 
as this concerning religion * e was, Plura, et 
-ribe pauciora,” Read more, and write leſs.” 15 was a piece 
of advice he gave to one, who uſed 4 great deal of paper; 
and the refult of 2 reſolution, which he himſelf had made, 
not to write much. The number of Se lent Writers,“ ſays 
Baye, «would not be fo ſmall as it is, if they, who at len of 
acquire the talent of writing well, would reſoloe to publiſh b. 
once in four years ; whereas they ahuſe the facility they bite 
attained of writing well, and their reputation; they heap vo- 
kane on As without taking the trouble to reviſe and poliſh, 
| Pa age any thing of value, or which comes near 
1 eek of their firſt performances.“ What muſt we think 
then of Ba le, who OS: how: to” write as well, and yet who 
| fcribbled as much, as' any man? That the hard neceſſity of 
maintaining himſelf by the ſate- of his works, conſtrained him | 
to act againſt his judgment. Meanwhile, accortſing to Bayle, 
if the man, who wrote ſo much, had afterwards come ufd faid to 
Forbes, I haves followed your advice, I have fead a” 
deal,“ Forbes Would then erg ven him this further couaſel, 
4 to read leſs for the future, (meditate more: and —— in- 
deed, would have been no leſs <difying ; for certainly; there 
cannot be a more uſeleſs member of ſociety, nor-z tefs decom- 
pliſhed creature than a Bells lzromum, who” for ever, 
without di ting any thing. W 
FORBES Don c Ax), a very eminent Secetiſh/Hntyee; was 
born at Culloden, in the county: of Inverneſs,” in the yeur — 
and educated in the univerſity of Edinburgh; whence he removed 
to Utrecht, and afterwards to Paris; where he ſtudĩed the — 
law. He returned, in 1710, to Scotland, and war called to the 
bar in the court of ſeſfſon. His abilities as an advocate were 
ſoon noticed, and he obtained _ 3 In 177), he was 
appointed ſolicitor-general of \ In 1722, he was re- 
turned member for the county of — ; and in 1725, was 
promoted to the dignity of lord - advocate. He was further ad- 
vanced in 1742, to be lord-preſident of the'court of ſeſffon, in 
which high ſtation he acted with ſuch integrity, that he was 
eſteemed and honoured by his country. During the rebellion in 
1745 and 6, he uſed the utmoſt of his power to oppoſe the pre- 
tender, and mortgaged his eſtate to ſupport the government. 
With great reaſon he applied to the mĩniſtry for a repayment of 
thoſe expences which he had incurred by his loyalty, and their 
refuſal is leid Wen operated ſo ſtrongiy 2 bee wa * * 
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lis er, ee oat on theological ſubjects, without any re- 
his profeſſion ; they are, 1. Thoughts on Religion. 

2. % A Letter to a Biſhop.” 3. © Reflections on Incredulity, 
in 2 vols.'12mo; 1750. Father Houbigant tranſlated the two' 
former of theſe works into French, but they were not greatly 
admired. in that country; the ſolidity of the Scottiſh lawyer 


| produce 2 fever; of which: he died in 1747, at the age of 62. 


could not be expected to ſuit with the vivacity of French 


reaſoner . 


* 


FORBIN (Cravps; Chevalier de), a French naval os 


cer of great reputez was born in 1656, and bred to the ſea- 


fervice under a relation, who was a ſea-captain, named Forbin- 
Gardane. In 1686, he was left by his commander the chevalier 
de Chaumont, in the ſervice of the king of Siam, to whom he 
was ſome time chief admiral. He afterwards diftinguiſhed 


himfelf on the coaſt of Spain, where, in 1703, he diſplayed his 


generoſity no leſs than he had before proved his valour, by giving 
up to the owner a French prize, which the governor of Barce- 
lona had ceded to him. Louis XIV. admired and eſteemed his 
T - foul, and frequently diſeourſed with him on the 
ubject of his engagements; the recital of which he heard with 
great ſatisfaction. Once, when the King had given him ſome 
recompence for his ſervices, at the time of going to court to 
return thanks, his zeal for a brother ſeaman of great merit, 
named John Bart, whom he conſidered as neglected, burſt forth 
in remonſtrances for him. The king was pleaſed with this ge- 


nerous diſintereſtedneſs, and remarked to his miniſter Louvois, 


that he ſaw few ſuch examples at his court. But, though Forbin 
was favoured by the king, he was not equally in the good graces 
of the miniſters; and, after he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf highly 
in many engagements againſt various enemies, his infirmities 
and his Ascent cauſed him to retire from the ſervice in 1710. 
He pool eee of 77. | PE Ip 75 
Some maxims were found in his memoirs publiſhed in 1749, 
by Reboulet, in two' volumes, which ought to have made him 
more aceeptable to miniſters: unlefs, perhaps, as is highly pro- 
bable, his experience of the bad effects of the contrary conduct, 
was the cauſe of committing them to paper. They are directed 
to perſons who' deſire" to riſe in the ſea ſervice; and are to 
this effect: 1. “ Never to interfere in any thing which did not 
ſtrictiy belongito their employment. 2. To pay a blind obe- 
dience tothe ordeis they received, however repugnant to their 
private dpini ons; truſting that miniſters have more extended 
views, tian: indibiduals in the ſervice can develop — 
FORBISHER» See Fro KKR. 
. FORCE{Famrs, Nous, Dr Caunont, Duke of la), fort 
ef Francis, lord of la Force, who, with his eldeſt ſon Armand, 
Vor. VI. 0 Q | Was 


was murdered in his bed, in the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 
= 3 was then only nine years of age, and was ſleeping with 

is father and his brother, but by a wonderful providence he eſ- 
caped without a wound, and lying immoveable, concealed by the 
bodies of his murdered relations, was left unperceived by the 


aſſaſſins, and was preſerved to flouriſh as a hero for many years. 
Voltaire has celebrated this almoſt miraculous; eſcape, in the 


ſecond canto of his Henriade; and it is verified by the teſtimony 
ef the duke himſelf. He bore arms under Henry IV. and after- 
wards fought on the ſide of the proteſtants againſt Louis XIII. 
particularly at the ſiege of Montauban, in 1621. The enfui 
year, La Force ſubmitted to the king, and was made marecha 
of France, lieutenant-general of the army in Piedmont, and 
had his marquiſate erected into a dutchy, beſides receiving two 
hundred thouſand crowns in money. The proteſtants conſi- 
-dered this accommodation as an intereſted dereliction of their 
_ cauſe; and it muſt be confeſſed that the rewards it brought 
were not ſmall. The duke of La Force took Pignerol, and 
defeated the Spaniards at CIs in 1630. Four years after 
he went into Germany, raiſed the | 
- coured Heidelberg, and took Spires. He died full 
and glory, in 1652, aged 89. If he was not the greateſt general 
of his age, there were but few whoſe abilities were ſuperior. 
FORD (Jonx), a dramatic poet, Who wrote in the reigns of 
James, I. and Charles I. He was not only a partner with Row- 
and Decker in a play or two, but likewiſe, wrote twelve 
ys himſelf. Theſe were all publiſned between 1629 and 
1636 ; arid he is ſuppoſed to have died ſoon after the laſt- men- 


_ + tioned year. The time of his birth is unknown, and moſt of 


the circumſtances of his life, except that he was of the Middle 
wn . 87 FE, Sv « 


Tempe mn mn 

F ORDUN (Jonx pe), a Scottiſh hiſtorian. The: time and 
place of his birth are uncertain. But it is known that he was a 
prieſt in the church of Fordun in the year 1377, becauſe he de- 


dicated his hiſtory of Scotland to cardinal Wardlaw, who at that 


time was bi ſhop of Glaſgow. The time of his death is equally 
-obſcure, but may with probability be conjectured to have been 
ſoon after he finiſhed his Scoti-chronicon. Ia this hiſtory, there 
are ſome traditions that ſeem not ſufficiently authenticated, yet 
ſome curious and valuable particulars are alſo contained'in it; 

among which may be reckoned, the oration of a highland bard, 
Jullvered at the coronation of Alexander III. in 12495 a piece 
pereuliar in its kind. Every convent in Scotland, and ſome in 
England, tranſcribed copies of this hiſtory, and two editions of 

it have been printed, one by Hearne at Oxford, in $'vbls; vo, 
„ e O19 59907 e 19 310] ieee 
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ian library, in the Britiſh Muſeum, and at 
FOR ned 
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oliv.. Ns. copies are to be found in 2 27 mix in the Bod- 


the luſeum, and at Edigburgh. __ 
E (DA vip), a learned and elegant Writer of the 


preſent age, was born at Aberdeen in 1720, where he was edu- 
- cated, and finally vas profeſſor of philoſophy in the Mariſcal- 


college. How well he was qualified to fill this important ſta- 
tion, may be eſtimated by his * Dialogues concerning Educa- 


dion;“ and his. «© Treatiſe of moral Philoſophy,” publiſhed in 


* 


the 4% Preceptor.” He was originally deſigned for the church, 
to which he was early prompted both by genius and diſpoſition. 
To prepare himſelf tor it was the whole aim of his ambition, 
and the whole purpoſe of his ſtudies for a courſe of years. 
That he would have appeared with advantage in that character, 
may be judged from his Theodorus; a 1155 concerning 
the Art of Preaching, publiſhed by his bro 

Fordyce, himſelf an approved preacher, in 1752. When he 
had finiſhed this work, he went abroad, to lay in freſh ſtores of 


1. Mme experience; but, after a ſucceſsful tour through 
ta 


France, Italy, and other wks of Europe, when he was re- 
turning home, he Joſt his life in 1751, at the age of 31, by a 
ſtorm on the coaſt of Holla de. 5 

FOREST (PETER), or FOREST Us, a learned phyſician, 
born at Alemaer, in Holland, of a noble family, in the year 


1522. He ſtudied 5773 in Italy, and practiſed it there, in 


France, and in the Low Countries, and died in the latter, in 
1597. His “ Obſervations on Medicine,” in fix volumes, folio, 
were printed at Frankfort, in 1623, and there are other works 


extant which were much eſteemed in his time. 


FOREST {Jonx), a French painter of landſcapes, much 
_ eſteemed in that country, and honoured with the office of painter 
to the king, was born at Paris in 1636, where he died in 1712. 


He was a man of talents, and improved himſelf as a painter by 
ſtadying under Mola, in Italy. ine himſelf alſo in co- 
louring by cloſe obſervation of the works of Titian, Giorgione, 
and the Baſſans. His pictures are characterized as preſenting 


many bold ſtrokes, great. effects of light, learned contraſts .of 


light and ſhade, @ ſublime ſtyle, beautiful views, and figures 
FOREST, or FORESTA (Jaws, Parte or), more known 
by the name of Philip of Bergamo, 

born. He was of the order of Aug 


— 


publiſhed a chronicle from Adam to the year 1 593, which, ex- 
or in thoſe events that fell under his own knowledge, is 2 


wo 


_ taſteleſs compilation from the molt credulous authors. There is 
alſo extant by him à Confeſſional, or Interrogatorium, printed 
EF 5 * 8 755 811 o 10% $4 4825 EF THI” p „„ 
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at which place he was 
his time as an hiſtorian, which he did not much deſerve. | He | 
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at Venice, in" 4487, folio, and 4 A Treatiſe of as 
Women,” in Lan; publitmed at Ferrara, in 1497, folio. . 
FORMOSUS, biſhop of Porto near Rom, f 4 "te t apart 
to the 6 tion of the ſix ſenior. Gopal 1 88 pop 
Stephen V. in the year 891, and was the firſt be pe Who was 
canſled fo 275 13 855 from another ſee. He had been em- 
ed by icolas in a miſſion to convert 5 Bulgarians, 
or (otic depoſed by by John VIII. and reſtored by arinus. 
The 1. Rome hated him, and rendered his pontificate 
uneaſy, by various inſults. Even after his death, he was'not 
Tuffered to remain without contumely, but was "dragt 'from 
his grave by Stephen VI. (who, after the ſhort beat Mmiface 
VI. fucceeded to the papacy) and after àa mock trial, was mutilated 
and provy into the Tiber. "They went fo far as to dreſs up 
the corp ſe in the papal robes, and to ſet it in the ſeat of ſtate, 
when Ne hen addreſſing, it as if alive, ſaid, “ Biſhop of Porto 
.why didſt thou car! thy ambition, ſo far. as to ofurp the fee of 
Rome?”  Formoſus, who could only anfwer uh falthleſs 
advocate, was of courſe condemn In 898, ohn . 
annulled theſe proceedings, and re-eſtabliſhed! the memory of 
Tier though he could not recover his body from the 


FORSTER (Jonx), a proteſtant FORE er and Hebraiſt of 


Wittenberg, born at Rug urg in 1495; 17 or Friend of 
Reuchlin, Nichndthon, and Luther, and, taught Hebrew wi 
ſucceſs at Wittenberg. Not much remains Bor tis Forſter, 
_— t an Hebrew lex con; publiſhed at Bale, in 1564, in folis. 
jed_ in 1556. There was another John Foſter. of infe- 
nor fame, who publiſhed commentaries on Ifaiah, and ſome 
other works. 
n (Cazisrorurs), an Auſtrian Uwe, bein! in 
Pp „ who, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
«« Hypomnemata Politica,” when ke wabho'th thote than 19. After 
ermany, he trayelled into Italy, where John Cor- 
35 . f New of V. Ice, honoured bim with the Ter of St. 
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neya, in the' year 1656. At th e age of 14 „ ſtrong: military 
.ardour carried hin ints Holland, Where he nel as a volun- 
teer. Afterwards he obtained a lieutenaney 3 in a German regi- 


ment, 
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n the 2 7 of the, C Czar Peter I. Le Fork, was bol 

enter riſings. and . 5 his co countenance : Was 
| 15 knowledge of four or five languages fa gn 0 75 ad- 
0 ; He was not, ee but! he had ſeen 111 
talent for oble ſervation. 44 Peter, who: had: conceived Ma 12515 8 
new ; mode 3 a ſaw him, and. became attac 
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qd. howghts to the municip al inns 'of 
the la he Fae at Line un, where he quickly di * 
guiſhed 17 Hef by his k Sine of civil as well as comm 
pra The farlt date, wan with 18 to lis preferments, 
is the fourth; year. Henry VI; when, as. Dugdale infor 
us [x he was made. one G the goyernors, of Lincoln's-Inh, 
| e 2 the 5 5 5 e ME ns e In 


In 1 5 5 as 5 2 king's 1 5 t bo £6 1 year 

\ after, chief SIS of- the No! He AN hig oh pity, £0 85 

meaded by our malt eminent writers, for the wiſdo mth, gravity, a Abd 

u e with which he prelided in that court for many 9 55 

| te ag eh in Feat. MOL] with the Ping, of hich 
ceived a ſignal . „ by e au Nentatio of His faty 

: ce through 1150 fy. „to en 
ſleadif adhered re in ry all his Spades ; 
bor which in the firſt. parliament of Edward IV, which es at 
WG: 98 I TH he was attainted of high treaſon, in the 


p. 16. fel 1 er 
a © ſaws 


— 


| . of this 
0 


Db With lager learned 
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Tame: 28 by "which. Henry VI. qu bak Mars 115 Edward their 
ſon, and many perſons of the firſt diſtine ion, were likewiſe 
attainted.,. After this, Henry fled into Scotland, 'and it is ge- 
verally believed, that he then made Forteſeue chancellor of 
England. His name, indeed, upon this 5 is not. found 
8 in the patent rolls; becauſe, as Selden 11 79 * being 
with, Henry VI. 1 5 „ into Scotland the fortune of the 
Wars with the houſe. of. York, he was'ma e chancellor of Eng- 
Und While he was there. Se Several writers have ſtyled Rif Chan- 
cellor of England ; and, in his 'book „ De [audibus. i 
10 iz,” he calls himſelf ““ Cancellarins . . 
April 146 I 463, he embarked” with | queen M ay, roi 

Edward, and many perſons of diſh @ioh,” w who: lowed. the 
fortunes of the houſe of Lancaſter, at Bamburg, and landed at 
Sluys i: in Flanders: hence they v were conducted to Bruges, thence 
to Liſſe, and thence into rrain. » In this exile he femained 
for many 17 7 retiring fro place t to; place,” as the neceſſities of 
the royal | mil Y. required: foe thou; oh,” during; that, ſpace, the 
Queen and | pane were often in 9 8 and gr Sores were 
made to reſtore Henry, yet, conſidering the” 1 5 Forteſcue, it 
is not probable that de was ſuffered tö ex mſelf to __ 
hazards ; ; eſpecially as he might do chem | tter 1 by ſoli. 
..citing,! their inte of different courts. It 1 Is. certain, that he 


„ 


as not ile; 9255 ol 1 5 the excellent e eie en of prince 
elt 


e not 28 a t rant, or à _conqueror. 5 Shs view, as wo 
learn from his introduction, he drew up his famous work, en- 
"titled, „ De Laudibus Legum ae eee which, though it 
fe, of its primary intentſon, „ that hopeful prince being not 
ong after cruelly murdered,” will vet remain an everlaſting 
reat and good man's reſpe& and affeQion 
T his country, "T his ver. curious and conciſe vindication' of 
ur laws was ceived with great eſteem, when it was commu- 
nmicated to the earned of that Hf Ser et it was not pub- 
liſhed till the reipn of Henry VIII Seren editions have fince 
been given of, i it, with different titles each time 1 yet none of 
- them ſuitable, to the value of the'performance, till that printed 
in folio in X 3250 and aBain in 1741 with a copious preface ; 
ds ; 40d uſeful e an accurate index, 


"7 KS # ; WITS He: 1 * 


| —_— \Epiltle to he Rene pod to his eee. de „an legom 


8 and 


bo TESCUE.- =: 


1 whatever elle! is neceffary t to ſatisfy a curious and inquiſitiye 
40 ei. 1121 


te 
"The houſe of Lanesſter having afterwards a proſpeR of re- 


kee, their fortunes, the queen and the prince went over to 
England For eſcue with many others accompanying them. The 


did not » that this chancellor was forced to rec 

himſe f s he could to the victorious Edward IV; for 
which: A d be 5 4 1 Lind of Apolog for his own con- 
duct. rhe treatiſe, though it has never been publiſhed, Sel- 


den had 125 5 "2s he tells 5 in his preface to Forteſcue's book, 
* Laudibus, c.“ After all theſe extraordinary changes of 
maſters and fortunes, he : preſerved his old old” "ror in regard to 
the Engliſh Conſtitution; as appears from another valuable and 
learned, work, written by him in Engliſh, and publiſhed in the 
reign of ueen Anne, with this title: The difference between 
an abſolute and limited monarchy, as it more c A 
rds the Engliſh Conſtitution : being a treatiſe Written 3-4 

Fan Forteſcue, knight, lord chief juſtice, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England, under King Wonry VI. Fa ithfully ande 
from the mänuſeript copy in the Bodleian library,” and collated 
with three other manuſcripts. Publiſhed with ſome remarks 
by John Forteſcue Aland, of the Inner-T emple, elq- F.R.S. 
1714,“ 8vo.' There is a 3 of this work in the Cotton 
library, in the title of which it is ſaid to be a dreſſed to Henry 
VI. but many paſſages in it ſhew it to haye b plainly written 
in fayour' of, and for the ſervice of, Edward IV. A ſecond edi- 
tion, with amendments, was publiſhed in 171 „ 8vo. As for 
this author's other writings, which were prett) 
they were never printed, we know nothing more of them, than 
we learn from the titles, and the'commen moe 'beftowed upon 
them by thofe who had peruſed them. 1 9 7 habe, however, 
been carefully preſerved” in libraries, foes” them being (till 
extant under the following titles: 4 ee de natura! 

3 5 et de ejus cenſura in fuccefſione regnorum ſupremo- 


«© Defenfſio juris Domus Lancaſtriæ. . Gene ol 5 


the e Houſe of Lancaſter. 4 Of the title of the Houſe of York,” 
« Genealogiz Regum Scptiæ. 4 K 5 Undet- 
ſtanding and” Faith,” A Prayer Book which ours much of 


the times we live in, &c It would ceftzinly a great be- 
nefit to the learned world, if his 'manuſcripts Bey pe; for 
he was a man of general ktiowledge, obſervation, and his 


writings Would probably throw much Ii t upon the ns parts 
of e ee bi * n 
We know nothing fürther of his ifs; Which probably was 


ſpent in retitement in the country, free from the . and re. 


mote from the dangers of a court. Neither is there any diſtin&. 
Ko N W ww bn 
4 


numerous, as 


* 


as. FOBTIQUERAA: 


| of the cleum- 
12 i Den life ade 5 7 e is ag Were 


interred i nk the church of Ebburton in Glouceſterſhire, w here - 
had purchaſed an eſtate: and where one of, bis deſcenda Gan 
e 171075 2 mpnument to de repazred,, upon which was tho 

furs of. a N eren In his, robes, AN 79 ah n in- 


2 0 f to his memory. It was 5 . EFgrteſcue 
Aland [ * 1155 iſh Con- 
Kaen en of him i W aut tt lives, in 
the g r hs , AS R 1 and repu- 
tation as any 152 e at ever 5 in Weſt Glen "on 1255 a 
man acquainted l ſorts of leargin beſides hi 
ledge i in, 8 8 in ren, he was. 1 115 55 45 | 
pear by the many judgements he gave FnEN,. 5 
the yearbook of { Hepry VI, His han 1295 rh Rig e 
ow, log, and lxmed: and b bad honour 19 bp. calle 
dhe chief“ maler 


N on county He was 3 ere 3 
1 F FI. UERRA Wicoins) = hated Hakan pl 


— 
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2 oe af . ping! he Nene reps of opt I 
a his po and poets, would wance him 10 hag who, 


his pope. continuall giving him reaſc 
7545 Ran hs d an wan 1 


Bins plic t 
comply ext! TE the hopes of F ee ta, and t 


1 4 


— Hens, that it prove „When 
ent ſen 49, ay 42 — 


his 
rn. na hin ONCE. 20 and. (on tis h agpes, 175 ck — 


turn milk about, a the clothes, on ly utter 
exon, as once cken ned the Britiſh w- of 
5 e 0 i is my; an! jqurpey to ys 
„ Eceovi la, ripoſia,; boy viaggio. © pe eine per me.” 
died 255 451 ths 12 85 . in! 5 So being t then bt. 


mos, in in.9. yer * ort: e OA to a party, of Pat 
2 9 Y em e to 135 10 15 5 155 


- YAgANCe, 7 gh be ing — meal ure, Were it not 112. 


EH eaſe I e an, pexperual fall 

| antry and ger . has bly. trandlated.. We 
460 . N88 if "ar chey. of 8. Ui died in 
| e is alſa a nge of, Terence. 
2 ib vie a 2 ieh nog eb a7 n en 
os * r hen 20d iniped 5 
154 | - 


* 0 


u Resten. 


but molt known by 


E cal Uumny. 


the republic, He died in 1692, a 
| ehe e = ge his hitory, and, F 
wo 


with, _ Tatin Nr, ; cd at bidde in 1736, and adorned 
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* ith cuts. 


'FORTIUS 01 ot FORTIS 9 oacnin) properly Feachim| Sterck, | 


e name of 9 gelbe iu, 
Fol and e of Antwerp, friend of Erafiuus and 
; great ſche Burt a teacher, Greek and mat :tnatics, 
tir hl. Hy elte 0 * 285 ror Maximilian E:*In;1 529. 
| 15 publiſhed, I . Studendi 1 and died in 


Some 5 rt 115 0 are enxtant. 

be ne), a doge of Venice, He was of 
rious {ami 75 Which be rendered yet more ſo by his ta- 

fehl. He was B of St. Mark in 1415, and in 1423 

procured himſelf to be electec He fi 51 nalized his go- 

A by ihe conqueſt of the te ritory of Breſcia and Ber- 


es with the cities of. Coma, wenns, id others. | But | 


acquiſitions were, attended with ſo muc Expence to the 

0 u Nook: they mürmureg loudly againſt! Him. To A 

Veg 115 he 0 d! his. reſign, 100, which was nat ace tec 
190% e of his enemies vented. itfel upon his fon, y om 
25 7 oh e retexts, 12 be thrice bani ſhed, once to 
reviſa, twice, to 1127 ar N ob in Landis. This laſt 

Þani « pris mee ue 
ndered þ am. in cry Apo acting 

e was conſequently 
Veg two days. after, v1 


7, at the age - 4, but 
6 red on his death-bed, but too late to Jour. the life 
young 


FOSCARINI. (Mi CHA 1), 4 netian, hiſtorian, 6h con- 


Gps nr hiſtory of, enice written by Nani. H is hiſtory was 


FR, 16G 2, in 4to, and Wa the tenth volume of the 


. ion of ſonetian e publiſhed in 1748, 40, 2 
collection badly A „ but N g. only good ; autho 
n 


Foſcarini W ; ſenator, an ſeveral im) 
* LON 8 ag d 64. r 


$ 5 to haye had the 


moſt authentic documents; novels by him are extant in 


an ee Fallen. 15 Nopelle. degli Acaleuici incog- 


as 420. | 
3 1. 5 STI 8 a ES DE 14), 2 French painter, . pu pil of 


ed him to paint for him , v6cafiona 15 5 in 


run, W 


oF of wy 5. capital. works, was the ſon of a golc ldfmith, 


and, born. a, Þ is in 1640. He perfected his talent: in taly, 


; his ret loyed to paint the dome 0 the Hotel 
5 5 152 XIV. 7, 1 a In 2 penſion of 1000 
e ſo e aß 4446 e 1 Hunde. . 


'S 


o 7, 4 
wt 


ate father with grief, and 
che affairs of the 7 by 


A in 1 
Hs fon al alſo: 437 5 rifon under a falſe a 
* ch of murdering a. ſenafor, Which the real aſſaſſin con- 


arl, who ho had wap Me confinement, the are 
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ien 1080 rector we; profsſſor. His fame Glended MUS to 
England, whither he was ;nrited by the earl of Montagu, and em- 
loyed by him in decorating his magnificent houſe, now the 
ritt Moſeum, where his paintings attracted univerſal admi- 
ration. William III. on ſeetn them, offered him a handſome 


eftabliſhment i in this countr but, at the fame time, the cele- 


brated architect Manſard, wrote 10 him from France, that he 
was wanted there to co-operate With hun in finiſhing ſome 
public buildings, and he returned N his native country, 
Where he died in 1716. He was reckone pn inimitable in his 
time 28 a e "of e both in andfeape | and hiſto. 


1 paint ; oF 
Ef roxy 1 150. ehh of the forr ener, and like | 
bim 95 mo 5 Soldimit as born at 1 in 1658. He be- 
came lord of Rube Ny 7 00 eh i the lands 8 which that 
TH as a1 tac ed. ſecretary to the marquis 
Creqy I." ; ny the. duke 17 eee Kio! ſhe former of 
* oy emen w 100 lain at tl ſe: 1 0 La Foſſe was 
employed W . His b 0. P Aſs, "Ari 7 N teath;of 
hero-in yerſ es Whie ale ſti 3757 5 He was ſo 

1 xo. a.maſter 0 f Halten an 100 . any that language 
both in pole F, and: I, B 5 &f fame as 4 pe 2 
atchieved 1 Py his on! ions fo 110 5 \wtote 7 el ral . 
e and "many 5 Nr f | 


e W ll defrves. a e Was intimate \ 1952 Ry Ny 
Baptiſte Rohſſeau, and lived the life of 4 5 þ referring 
"lefters, to fortune, and Fat, to bo thing. He died in 
1708, at the age of 50 His me odeſty was 055 to his genius; 

when any of his pieces were lefs fucceſsful than 6a e, he 
27 5055 e were never appealed | from tho judgement 


5 
71911 ER (Samvtr), an 1 Englim warten and pro- 
, fellor of aſtronomy at Greſham collepe, was born in North- 
,ampton fe; and ſent to Emanuel cy llege Cambridge, i in 1616. 
He took the degree of bachelor of arts, in 1619, and of maſter 
in 162 23˙ _ He applied « early to the mathematids, and attained to 
great Proficiency, in that- kind of Lounge "of Which he gave 
the firft ſpecimen in 11674. He had 1 brother zt the 
fame Tolles with him iſelf, who eee «Flt from à fellow- 
ſhip; in — of which; he offered himſelf a mo 


28 Mow +aASHMHo. 
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that he excelled,” but he was likewi c 
langua Ae his reviſing and correcting the 
„Lemmata! of Archimedes, which had been tranſſated from 3 
Arabie manuſoript into Latin; but not publiſhed, by Mr. Jo 
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for the profeſſorſhip of aſtronom in Greſham college, Feb. 
1636, and was elected the 2d of March. He quitted it again, 
it does not appear for what reaſon, Nov. 25, the ſame year, 


and was ſucceeded therein by Mr. Mungo Murray, profeſſor of 


of philoſophy at St. Andrew's in Scotland. 32 matrying 


in 1641, his profeſſorſhip was thereby vacated; and as Foſter 
had before made way for him, ſo he in his turn made way for 
Foſter, who was re- elected May aa, the ſame year. The civil 


war breaking out ſoon after; he became one of that ſociety of 


gentlemen, Who had ſtated. meetings for cultivating philoſophy, 
and afterwards were eſtabliſhed by charter, under the name of 
the Royal Society, in the reign of Charles II, In 1646, Dr. 
Wallis, another member of that ſociety, received from Foſter 
a mathematical theorem, which he afterwards ipubliſhed in his 
« Mechanics.” Neither was. it only in this branch of ſcience 

12 well verſed in the ancient 


Grenves. He made alſo ſeveral curious . obſervations: upon 


eelipſes, both of the ſun and mon, as well at Greſham college, 
as in Northamptonſhire, at Coventry; and in other places; and 


was particularly! famous for mventing, as well as improving, 


aſtronomical and other mathematical inſtruments.” After being 


long in 2 deelining ſtate of health, he died in 165a, at his -OWn 


apartment at Greſham college. His worksare, 1. The deſerip- 
tion and uſe of a ſmall portable quadrant for the more eaſy finding 
of the hour of e 5 ' of 
been reprinted ſeveral-times, is divided into two parts, and was 
originally publiſhed at the end of Gunter s Deſeription of the 
Croſs $ 42 8 | | 

pendix. 4. ( The Art of ' Dialling, 1638, 410. Reprinted 


„1624, 40 This treatiſe, which has 


in three books, to which it was intended as an ap- 


in 1675, with feveral additions and variations from the author's 


| Leybourne. . 2 


own manuſcript, as' alſo a ſupplement- by the editor William 
many other treati ſes, which,” though not fimiſhed in the manner 


be intended, were publiſhed by his friends after his death: as, 


3. Poſthuma Foſteri: containing the deſcription of a Ruler, 


upon which: are inſcribed divers! ſcales, &c. 1652. 40. This 


7 Edmund Wingate, eig. 4. Four Treatiſes 
165 


of telling, 1654, 4to. -.'5. The Sector altered, and other 
ſcales added, with the deſcription and uſe thereof, invented and 


written by Mr. Foſter, and now publiſhed by William: Ley- 
bourne, 166x," 4to,/:- This was an improvement of Gunter's 


Sector, and therefore publiſhed among his works. 6. “ Miſ- 
cellanies, or Mathematical Lueubrations of Mr. Samuel Foſter, 


— 


publiſhed no more, yet left 


publiſhed, and many of them tranſlated into Engliſh, by merge 


o 


ss ATR. 


and ago John Tur den, C. I, M, D. hereunto he hath 
.annexed fome things of his own. , The treatiſes: in this col- 


lection ave of different kinds, fame. of IR YE a in Lain, 


ſome in Engliſn. uk ald 1d air. bol 


There have been.two-other; perſons of. this names, who have 


Panel mathematical pieces. Nhe firſt. Ro: ILLIAM 
Fo 


SrTER, Who was a diſciple ol Mr. Qugh tred 3: tro 


wards a teacher of mathematics: 110 London, He diſtin nr 


_ 'himſelf'by a boo «ar de deficmed (0 Fit . 


educated by an uncle ha was a. diſſe 


laid and therice was removed; 30 an e el the. 


where: he finiſhed his: ſtudies. He , fle .pfe-aminent 
natural abilities, a quick: appr 


bean bw Me 8 xy 1 0 
ſome of his hearers took offence! alſo, a roade mat p ge un- 
eaſy tochim. Tben he removed % Aſhwiek, an. obſcure. r6- 


with this 1 The Cirales of Prepoxtion, and 


zontal Inſtrument, &c. 1633, 40, ther {Oy . 
Fos rn, who publiſhed “ N I Treatiſe of;;Tri ri | 
"lived later in point of time chan eiter of. the ober wo. 


„but 
FOS TER Dr. E an! iſh-dilenting-miviſter, was 


born at Exeter, Sept. 16, 169). His grabffathes ings, a cler- 


gyman at Kettering in Northamptanchire; bot his father, being 


q 12 0 ſame 
"pinot ples, and was afterwards by, trade a Evcher, ar Fuller, in 
xeter,: He. was (ent 'early:itq\ the. fen, chef ins chat town, 


here the foundation of a friendſbig between bim, and, Dr. 


. Conybeare, afterwards biſhap of Brilh 3 3s ſaick have been 
ame City, 


on, à ſblid ren. 4 
appy memofy, and à free c ding -eloqution, 


He be aa rica" ſoon 3 hich a b : 


bete aroſe among the diſſenters, u Toned the docttine of the TI. 


nity, and fubſeription to tefts., The diſpute was fiercely. carried 


on among them in the Weſk of England, and particularly at 
Exeter, where he then gefided. 'As be; embraced! the obnox jous 
- opinions, the clamour ſoon ran Hg againſt'him; and he was 


prevailed on'to ian ber county of cron, and to accept of an 
ne in Somerſetſhite, Hers he continued till 


treat under the hills of Mendip in [the ſame county; where. he 
- preached to two poor congrogatious, ane at Colesford, the other 


at Wokey near Wells, both: of -which: together: did not produce 


more than 1 3 Pe per annum. It ſeems 101 haue been here that he 
- wrote his edlebrated “ Eſſay on Fundamehtals,“ and likewiſe 
his ſermen On the Reſilrreftion af Chriſt Wt for they were 
both printed. in 1. „ bob 
From this place he removed 0 Trombtidgs i in /Wiltſhire, 
end he boarded with Mr. Norman, a Feputable glever. 
- Here his congregation did not conſiſt of mars than twenty or 


khirty perſons; and his finances were ſo very Anfulbeiens for 


00" * began 997 eee, * 2 


o I 
- 


„„ dd 


abroad for better means of ſubſiſtence, 
took him into his houſe as a ehaplain; oy ele, him with 


biOsrrRR. {© 


the mikiſtry; and) 3 the glove trade of Mr. Norman; 
chooſing rather to recur to ſome ſecular, employment, than ſeek 
for ſuccour in the eſtabliſhed church. About this time he was 
convinced, by reading Dr. Gale, that baptiſm of the adult by 
immerſion was the true ſeripture - doctrine, and accordingly was 


baptiſed that way in London: but this cauſed no miſunderſtand- 


ing between him and his preſbyterian oongregation. While he 
was meditating on the poverty of his ao and looking 
ebene eſq· | 


much humani This event, ſeems to have ere his to 
public notice for, in che he: was choſen; o. ſucceed: Dr. | 
Gale at TG cn 


arr 773 bs publiſhed a 2 00 Defence of che Ulatulneſs, Trucks 
and Excellency of the Chciſtiani:Revelation,”, agaiaſt Tind 
10 ns as dd * Stone > . <q 4 
writteh w force of argiimenty eration 5. 
has been — ed, and much eſteemed by the candid and 
us of all parties; and, as in ſaid, was ſpoken of with great 
regard. by TI 1 himſelf. In 17%, he was choſen paſtor of 
the independent church of Pinners-hall. In 1748, the univer- 


ſity of berdeen conferred on him the degree of doctor of di- 


_ by f omen e for the eee had the higheſt aer . 
of his merit. k 
In Auguſt, 1746 he -ncended” lord, Kilmarnock, 7 was 


concerned in the robellion the year before and they who 


lived with him ii 5 dat attendance made too | 
2 Nay ye on fs tender, e ſpirit, thy: vi. 
, at leaſt, war thenceſorward obſeryed, tg! abate; 2. th 
1750, he was viſited with a violent diſorder, of which 
11 neter thoroughly gre ery though- he continued to preach 
more or leſs till January, 1752. Three days after, he had an- 
other ſhock of the Kind, which ſo impaired his. under 
ſtanding, that he never. poſſeſſed it ri hily afterwards. About 
ten days before his death he was paralytic, but did not entire 
loſe his ſenſes till the laſt, Nov. 9, 1753. 1 the N 
ready mentioned, he publiſhed # Tracts on elfe, on wh 
ſubject he had a controverſy. with Dr. Stebbing : everal ( Fi - 
neral Sermons,” one among the reſt for the Rev. Mr. TEES 
Emlyn : * An Account, of rd ilmarnock :” four volumes 
of 4 Sermons,“ ” in 8vo: and two volumes of © * Difcourſes on. 
wh ho Religion and Social Virtue, f in to. oe. tig 
uch was 15 he end, and fuch were the Nane &f this rem 


1 good. man; for good he was in the ſublime ſenſe 0 


word. His humanity was' illuftrivus; and his generbus ſunti- 


ments and compaſſionate T yepattiies were adtnired by all. He 


Was 


6 


r e eee 1 


bl . 
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was perfectly free from every thing groſs and worldly.” His be- 
nevolence and charities were ſo extraordinary, that he never re- 
ſerved any thing for his own future uſe: and had it not been 
for two thouſand ſubſeribers to his . Diſcourſes on Natural 
Religion and Social Virtue, he would have died extremely 
poor. His way of thinking was great and noble: “1 always 
had,” ſays he, I bleſs God, ever ſince I began to underſtand, 
or think, to any purpoſe, large and generous principles, and 
there never was any thing either in my temper or education, 
which might incline me to narrowneſs and bigotry: and I am 
heartily gl d of this opportunity,” which now offers itſelf, of 
R$ 


, making this public, ſenous' profeſſion, that I value thoſe, who 1 
are of different perſuaſions from me, more than thoſe who agree = 
with me in ſentiment, if they are more ſerious, ſober, and 1 
charitable.” He might ſay with the primitive” Chriſtians, Non 

magna loquimur, ſed vivimus': that is, *© We do not =_ great ] 
and pompous things, but we live to act them. He retuſed 1 I 
offers of preferment made by Rundle biſhop of Derry, prefer- a 
ring, like an honeſt man, his principles to his profit. f 

: Te would be wrong to cloſe this article, without taking notice k 
of his talent for preaching, which was, indeed, very eminent and if 
extraordinary. His voice was naturally ſweet, ſtrong, diſtin, 2 

| harmonious: and his ear enabled him to it exactly. L 
He was alſo. a perfect maſter of action; his action, however, W 
was grave, expreſlive, natural, free from violence, free from di 
diſtortions: in ſhort, ſuch as became the pulpit, and was neceſ- ab 
ſary to give force and energy to the truths there delivered. Add te 

to theſe, that he had a fine genius, a lively imagination, great th: 
ſprightlineſs and vivacity of addreſs, an eaſy flow, mater] m 
- expreſſion, ſublime ideas; and it cannot be matter of ſurpriſe ha 


that he ſhould attain e in preaching. The of 


Bunday Evening Lecture, in 1728, which he carried on cee 
at the Old Jewry above twenty years, ſhewed indiſputably, that car 
nobody ever went beyond him for popularity in this reſpect. ceſ 
For hither reforted perſons of every rank, ſtation, and quality; ſua 
clergy, wits, freethinkers: and hither curioſity might probably Bai 
draw the poet himſelf, who, in the epilogue to his ſatires, has His 
taken occaſion to praiſe him for this talent in the following Is 1 
; Let modeſt Foſter, if he will excell |  —— 8 Li 


Tien Metropolitans in preaching well.. p 
Lord Bolingbroke has attributed to him, with commendation, WW fie 
that falſe Aphoriſm which brings Chriſtianity ſo near to deiſm; Rs 
% Whete myſtery begins religion ends,” deft 
. FOSTER (JohN), an excellent claſſic ſcholar, was born in 
1731, at Windſor, the propinquity of which to 9 — 
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tunately for him. che motive ſor ſending him to that college for 
education; Where, at a very early age, he manifeſted great abi - 
lities, and, in an uncommon manner, baffled all the hardſhips 


which other boys in their progreſs uſually encaunter. He, how- 


ever, had two conſiderable advantages; the firſt, being received 
as a pupil by the late Rev. Septimius Plumptree, then one of the 
aſſiſtants; and the ſecond, that he was noticed by the reverend 
and very learned Dr. John Burton, vice- provoſt of Eton; by 
the abilities of the former in the Greek language, and of the 
latter in the Hebrew, Mr. Foſter proſited exceedingly. It was 
a matter highly pleaſing to them, that they did not throw their 


ſeed on a barren ſoil; whatever inſtruction he received, he cul- 


tivated inceſſantly ; and it is but juſtice to add, that he in a great 
meaſure excelled his contemporaries- His learning and his ſo- 
briety recommended him to many friends while he continued at 
Eton, which was till 1748, when he was elected at King's college 
in Cambridge; a college to which, as Mr. Pote obſerves in his 
advertiſement to his iſtrum Regale, Eton annually ſendeth 
forth her ripe fruit. Mr. Laar Mt 1 under the 
late provoſt Dr. Wm. George, an excellent Greek, and general 
ſcholar. At the expiration of three years he there (as uſual) became 
2 fellow, and ſhortly afterwards was ſent for to Eton by the late 
Dr. Edward Barnard, to be one of his aſſiſtants. Great honour 
was ſure to attend Mr. Foſter from this ſummons, for no man 
diſtinguiſhed better, or could form a, ſtronger judgement of his 
abilities and capacity, than Dr. Barnard;. and ſuch Was his at- 
tention to the. ſchool, that he made it his primary conſideration, 
that it ſhould be ſupplied with aſſiſtants the moſt capable and tha 
moſt deſerying. A the reſignation of this great maſter, which 
happened Oct. 25, 1765, when he was choſen provoſt on the death 
of Dr, Sleech, he exerted his whole intereſt for Dr. Faſter to ſue - 
ceed him in the maſterſhip, and by his, weight in the wollege ho 
carried his point. But it did not prove fôrtunate far His ſuo- 
ceſſor, or for the ſeminary; the teraper; the manner, the per- 
ſuaſion, the politeneſs, the knowledge of the world, which Dr. 
Barnerd ſo emigendly. ace did. not appear in his ſueceſſor. 

His [rang July entitled, him to the ſituation; bur learning 

is not the ſole. ingredient; ta conſtitute, the maſter. of ſuch a 

ſchool; more, much more, is required: and Dr. Foſter appeared 

to the a aEAIIGes from immediately ſucceeding ſo, great 

2 man. Non could he long ſupport himſelf in bis fituation:; his 
paſſigns un lermined his health, and, notwithſtanding his abi 
lities as a ele his government. was, defective/ bis; authority 

inſufficient, and he judged it belt to..relign, that he might not 

deſtroy @ fabric which he found himſelf unequatto.ſopport. - Br. 
Foſter howeyex, did not, retire unrewarded;,.his Majeſſy, on tha 
umner in 177 22, heſtowed on him a/canopry of 
7 | Windſor. 
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Windfor. But this he did net long enjoy; Mis bhbatih arte! 


him to the German Spa; where he died in September the year 


following, and where his remains were interred; but afterwards 
were removed to Windſor, and depoſited near thoſe bf hit father, 


- who had been mayor of that- corporation. 9+; 063 WN Duel 8899172 


The followin | compoſed” Himſelf, is to; de ſeen 
Nee in the _ —— of hat place: the - 
conception and. ee elves donveying a * | 
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Dr. Fotbef publifhed Aa Effay on the different Nature 820 
Accent and Quantity, with _ Ife and Ap 8 in . 
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and # De ſende of che preſem Syſtem of Greek Accentual Matks, 


inſt the Odjections of Iſaac Voſſius, Henninius, Sarpedonivs, 


| 5 Gay, und others. In this learned Eſlay, which fuff⸗ 
Bentleian 


ciently exalted” Nis character as # ſcholar, not © 


— and variety of learning are conſpicuous, but juſtnefs 


of oompoſition, elega legance united with ſpirit, * in — and 

exemplary candour. ' It was p printed 15 Pote in 1762. Several 
exerciſes of the oder ae extant in N48. which alſo do him 
Mar honourrt ie N 
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Edmund Hull im Oxford; 5 eldeſt of ſevert ſons of Henry 


and Elizabeth Fothergitf. He was born on the laſt day of the 
year 19g, N. F. at Leckholme in Raverift6nedale, in the 
county of Weſtmorland: where the family had long beer ſitu- 
ated anch poſſeſſed ef a cumpetent oftate, which had deſrended 


from furlorit6-ſon' for many generations: „He ON 2 firlt 


part ne e edn e of his N : te 15 
grammar foun 1 d by a Un m 
name and farnily;" etl fo rey iy 1 Ke Kendal 
fohootand from thtnee- at > 5 years of 1 8 60 Jueen's col- 
— gain Oufordy: -where he became — u Aden 1592 
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| OR. 17; 1758 „ he was elected principal of St. Edmund hall, 


and preſented to the vicarage of Bramley in Hampſhire. After 


having been, long afflicted with an aſthma, he died Oct. 5, 1766 


and was buried In the chapel of Edmund hall, at the north end 
of the communion- table; where his modeſty forbade any monu- 


ment to be erected to his memory. He was author of two vo- 


lumes of ſermons, in octavo. The firſt conſiſts of occaſional 


diſcourſes publiſhed by himſelf; the ſecond was printed from his 
| MSS. and publiſhed by his brother. e 
3 Tom) an eminent phyſician [x], ſen 
of John and Margaret Fothergill, quakers, was born March. 


FOTHERGILL 


8, 1712 * — Carr End in Vorkſhire, where his father, who 
had been a brewer at Knareſborough (after having travelled from 


one end of America to the other), lived retired on a ſmall eſtate 


which he cultivated. The eldeſt ſon Alexander, who ſtudied 
the law, inherited that eſtate. John was the ſecond ſon. Joſeph, 
the third ſon, was an ironmonger at Stockport, in Cheſhire, 
where he died a few years ago. Samuel, the fourth ſon, went 
to America, and became a celebrated preacher among the qua- 
kers. There was alſo a ſiſter, Anne, who lived with the doc- 
tor, and ſurvived him. 


| John received his education under the kind care of his grand- 
father Thomas Hough, a perſon of fortune in Cheſhire (which 


gave him a predilection for that county), and at Sedburg in 
orkſhire. ut 1718 he was put apprentice to Benjamin 
Bartlett, apothecary, at Bradford, whence he removed to Lon- 
don, Oct. 20, 1736, and ſtudied two years as a pupil of doctor 
(afterwards fir Edward) Wilmot, at St. Thomas's Hoſpital. He 
then went to the -univerſity of Edinburgh, to ſtudy phyſic, and 
there took his doRor's degree. His Theſis was entitled, De 
emeticorum uſu in variis morbis tractandis; and it has been 
republiſhed in a collection of Theſes by Smellie. From Edin- 


burgh he went to Leyden [Z J, whence, after a ſhort ſtay, he tra- 


velled through ſome parts of France and Germany, and, re- 


turning to England, began his practice in London about 1740, 


in a houſe in Whitehart-court, Lombard-ſtreet (where he- re- 
ſided till his removal to .Harpur-ſtreet in 1767), and acquired 
both reputation and fortune. He was admitted a licentiate of 
the College of Phyſicians of London, 1746, and in 1754, 
fellow of Edinburgh, to which he was a conſiderable benefac- 


tor. In 1753, he became a member both of the Royal and 
Antiquarian Societies; and was at his death a member of the 


[x] Gent. Mag. 2727, 5. 263; cor- was born © OR. 22, O. 8. 171. | +: 
rected by Memoirs fince publiſhed by Dr. [z] An account of this, excurſion. is 
Lettſom and Dr. Thompſon. ven by Dr. Lettſom in a Latin letter to 


[+] So Dr. Lettfom —The Memoirs of Pr. Cuming of Dorcheſter, ons of his car= 


Dr. Fothergill, by Dr. Thompſon, fay he lieſt and ſterdieſt friends. 
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folio, and alſo, in 1780, an edition of biſhop Perey's © Key to 
the New Teftament,” adapted to the uſe of a ſeminary of 
young quakers, at Acworth, near Leeds, which the doctor firſt 
projected, and afterwards endowed handfomely bv his will. It 
now contains above 300 children of both ſexes, who are clothed . 
and inſtructed. Among the other · beneficent ſchemes ſuggeſted 
by Dr. Fothergill, was that of bringing fiſh to London by 
land — which, though it did not in every reſpect ſucceed, 
ſuppoſed to defeat a monopoly; and, that of rendering bread 
much cheaper, though equally wholeſome, by making it with 
one part of potatoes, and three parts of houſhold flour. But 
his public, benefactions, his encouragements of ſcience, the in- 
ſtances of his attention to the health, the police, the conveni- 
ence of the metropolis, &c. we cannot pretend to ſpecify. - The 
fortune which Dr. Fothergill acquired, was computed at 80, oool. 
His ere when he Wis in 2 practice, was 5 
near 7oo00]. per annum. In the Influenza of 1775 and 1770, he 
is ſaid to have had fixty patients 2 — liſt . and his profits 
were then eſtimated at 800ol; The diforder which haſtened his 
death was an obſtruction in the bladder, occaſioned by a deli- 
cacy which made him unwilling to alight from his carriage for 
relief. He died at his houſe in Harpur-ſtreet, Dec. 26, 1780; 
and his remains were interred, Jan. 5, in the quakers burying- 
ground at Winchmore-hill. The executors, who were his lifter, 
and Mr. Chorley, linen-draper, in Gracechurch-ſtreet, who 
married one of his nieces, intended the burial to be private 
but the deſire of the quakers to attend the funeral rendered it 
impoſſible. Onſy ten coaches were ordered to convey his 
relations and: friends, but there were more than ſeventy coaches 
and poſt=chaifes attending; and many of the friends came above 
oo miles, to pay their laſt tribute of reſpett. The doctor by 
his will appointed, that his ſhells, and other pieces of natural 
hiſtory, ſhould be offered to the late Dr. Hunter at 5ool. under 
the valuation he ordered to be taken of them. Accordingly, 
Dr. Hunter bought them for 1 200l. The drawings and collec- 
tions in natural hiſtory, which he had ſpared no expence to aug- 
ment, were alſo to be offered to Mr. (now fir Jofeph) Banks, 
at a valuation. His Engliſh portraits and prints, which had 
been collected by Mr. John Nickolls of Ware, and purchaſed 
by him for 80 guineas, were bought for 200 guineas by Mr. 
hane. His books were ſold by auction, April 30, 178m, and 


dhe eight following days. His houſe and garden at 'Uptong _ 


were valued'at 10,0001; EE. „ 
FOUCAULF(NreoLas Joszrn), born at Paris in 1643, 

was a man of ſome poktical rank, and at the ſame time an emi, 

nent antiquary, and an honorary member of the academy of 
es- leures. He was ſucceffively intendant of Montauban, of 


225  .FOUCQUET: | 
Pau, and of Caen, and within ſix miles of the latter place, dif. 


covered in 1704 the ancient town of the Vinducaſſes. An exact 


Account of this diſcovery is inſerted in the firſt volume of the 


hiſtory of the academy of inſcriptions, with an enumeration 


of the coins, marbles, and other antiquities there found. His 

muſeum, formed from this and other ſources, was of the moſt 

magnificent kind. Some time before this, he had made a lite- 

rary diſcovery alſo, having found, in the abbey of Moiſſac in 
Querci, a MS. of Lactantius de mortibus Perſecutorum, then 
only known by a citation of Ny erom from it. From this MS, 

Baluce publiſhed the work. | 

gentle manners,. though auſtere virtue; and pleaſing, though 


deeply learned. 
FOUCQUET (NicoLas), marquis of Belle-Iſle, was born 
in 1615. His father was a counſellor of ſtate; his mother, 
Mary de Meaupeou, was almoſt canonized for her charities, and 
lived to the of 91, (1681). Nicolas Foucquet was early 
diſtinguiſhed : talents, and early advanced. At 20 he was 
maſter of requeſts, at 35 procurator-general of the parliament 
of Paris, and at 38 ſuperintendant of the finances, at a time 
when they were much in want of management, in conſequence 
of wars, and the peculation of Mazarin. Foucquet was not 
the n . perſon to reſtore them; he ſquandered the public 
money for his own uſe, with ſo little remorſe, that he expended 
near 36 millions of livres (150,000l.) to build and adorn his 
houſe at Vaux. His profuſion raiſed ſuſpicions of dangerous 
deſigns; and an attempt to rival his maſter,. Louis XIV. in the 


affections of madame de la Valliere, contributed to irritate that 


monarch againſt him. His ruin was completed, like that of 
Wolſey, by his magnificence and pride. The king viſited him 
at Vaux, and there ſaw a feaſt more ſplendid than he was uſed 

to give himſelf, and a place more beautiful than St. Germain, 
or Fontainbleau. His motto and device were alſo offenſive: 
the latter was a ſquirrel purſued by a ſnake, {coleuvre, the arms 
of Colbert), with theſe words, Quo non aſcendam,” «© Whi- 
ther ſhall I not riſe?” From this moment his diſgrace was 
fixed. The entertaiment was given late in Auguſt 1661, and 
he was arreſted at Nantes early in September. He was tried 
after a time by commiſſaries appointed for the purpoſe, and, in 
£664, condemned to perpetual baniſhment ; but the ſentence 
Ge _ —— — to perpetual impriſonment. He was confined in 
the citadel of Pignerol, where he is ſuppoſed to have died in 
March, 1680, at the age of 65, a memorable example of the 
Folly and danger of extravagance and ambition. It has been 
pretended by ſome authors, that he died in private, among bis 
own family, but in the utmoſt obſcurity. - He was liberal, 
during his elevation, to men of letters, ſome of nne 
ws he F 5 Fe. oneas 
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ſioned. Some writers have greatly extolled his reſignation after 
his diſgrace. OY wr, TTT 
Ni OUCQUET (CyarLes Louis AUuGusTus), count of Belle- 
Iſle, more known by the name of marechal BzLLisLE, ve 
ſon of the preceding, was born in 1684. Politics and hiſtory 
attracted his attention from his very infancy, to which ſtudies he 
afterwards added that of mathematics. He had hardly finiſhed 
his education when Louis XIV. gave him a regiment of dra- 
goons, He ſignalized himſelf at the ſiege of Liſle, received 
other ſteps of promotion, and at the peace returned to cour 
where the king perfectly forgot the faults of the grandfather in 
the merits of his deſcendant, When war again broke out, after 
the death of Louis XIV, he proceeded to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
but a change of n a check to his career. He ſhared 
the diſgrace of the miniſter Le Blanc, was for a time impriſoned 
in the Baſtile, and then baniſhed to his on eſtate. In chis re- 
treat he compoſed a complete juſtification of himſelf; he was 
recalled to court, and from that time experienced only fayour; 
fortune and promotion. In the war of 1733, he obtained a 
rincipal command in Flanders, diſtinguiſhed himſelf before 
hilipſburg, and commanded during the reſt of the campaigr 
in Germany. In 1735 he was decorated with the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and was the confidential adviſer .of the miniſter; 
cardinal Fleury. About this time, taking advantage of an in- 
terval of peace, he wrote memoirs of all the countries in 
which he had ſerved: but on the death of the emperor Charles 
VI. in 1740, he urged the cardinal to declare war. Ambition 
prompted this advice, and his ambition was not long without 
ü Zan 3 In 1741, he was created marechal of France. 
The witlings attacked him on his elevation, 'but he deſpiſed 
their efforts: Theſe rhymers, ſaid he, would have gained 
their ends, ſhould I do them the honour to be angry. At the 
election of the emperor in 1742, marechal Belliſle was plenipo+ 
tentiary of France at the diet of Frankfort. His magnificence 
on that occaſion was no leſs extraordinary than the extent of his 
influence in the diet. He appeared rather as a principal elector 
than an ambaſſador, and ſecured the election of: Charles VII. 
Soon after, by the deſetVon of the Pruſſians and Saxons, the 
marechal found himſelf ſhut up in Prague, and with great dif- 
ficulty effected a retreat. He was obliged to march his army 
over the ice, and three thouſand troops left in Prague were com- 
pelled to ſurrender, though with honour. On his return to 
Frankfort, Charles VII. preſented him with the order of the 
Golden Fleece, having already declared him a prince ef the 
empire. In December, 1743, as he was going again inta 
Germany, he was taken priſoner at Elbingerode, à ſmall town 
encircled by the territory of * and was carried into Eng · 


\ 
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| Jafid, where be reniained till Auguſt; 1944. He then Tervey 


againſt the Auſtrians in Provence; and, returning to Verſailles 
to plan the _catapaign of 1748, was created a peer of France. 
He had enjoyed tlie title of duke of Giſors, from the year 1742. 
After the peace in 1748, his influence at court continued to in- 
creaſe, and in 1757 he became prime miniſter; but in this ſitu- 


ation he lived only. four years; falling a victim, it is ſaid, to his 


application to buſineſs, his ſorrow for the misfortunes of France, 


and his anxious cares to extricate her from them. This patri-. 


otic character coincides with other anecdotes related of him. 
Having loſt his brother, whom he tenderly loved, at a very 
critical period of public affairs, he ſuppreſſed his private grief 


as ſoon as poſlible, ſaying, I have no brother; but I have a 


country, let me exert myſelf to ſave her. He died in January, 
Marechal Bellifle was a great character, equally formed for 
war and politics. He joined the politeneſs of a courtier to the 
frankneſs of a ſoldier, and perſuaded without being eloquent, 


becauſe he 2 0 8 ſeemed convinced of what he urget. He was 


haughty with the great, but affable to his inferiors; and pro- 
tected merit, not through vanity, but real eſteem. He had no 
vice, except too much inclination for women. He was twice 


matried, but had only one fon, by his ſecond wife, who fell in 
">. FOULON (Wizz.ram), a Dutch Latin poet, ſtyled by bim. 


battle in the year 1758. 


felf, in alluſion to his teal name, Gulielmus Gnapheus, was born 

at the Hague, and became maſter of a ſchool in that place. He 
wrote. ſeyeral comedies in Latin, which ſometimes have been 
ſought by foreign collectors, rather as rare than for their intrinſic 
merit; yet the Acolaſtus is common and cheap in this country. 
Wie know of three of theſe comedies. 1. “ Martyrium Jo- 
hannis Piſtorii,” Leyden. 2. Hypocriſisg a tragi· comedy, 
E554: 3. Acolaftis, de filio prodigo, a comedy, all in 8vo- 
Ie died at Horden in Friezeland, where he. was lätterly a bur- 

goinaſter, at the age of 75, in 1558. Many critics would ſay 
chat nothing very lively could be expected in the comedies of a 
Ditch burgomaſter. His Acolaſtus was reprinted at Paris, in 

| F554 with elaborate notes by Gabmel Prateblus; and is faid, 
in the title, to be formed ſo diligently of ſentences from Plautus 
and Terence, that to interpret it might ſerve as an extenſive 
eomment on both thoſe authors 
« FOUN'FAINE (Sir An pw), knt. whoſe anceſtors were 
rated at Narford in Norfolk [e], fo early ds the rein of Henry 
III. was edurated as a commoner of Chriſt Charch, Onford 
under the care of that eminent encourager of literature, Dr. 
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parts of Europe; where he made a large and valuable cdllection 


of picturgs, ancient ſtatues, medals, and inſcriptions; and, 
while in Italy, acquired ſuch a knowledge of birtu, that the 


mentions him in the Journal to Stella in terms of high regard. I 


December, 1910, when fir Andrew was given over by his phy- 
ſicians, Swift viſited him, foretold his 8 and rejoiced at 
it; though he humorouſly ſays, I have loft a 

living; for he told me he had left me a picture and fome books, 
&e.” Sir Andrew was vice-chamberlain to queen Caroline white 


al & by tis | 


princeſs of Wales, and after ſhe was queen. He was alfo tutor to 
prince William, for whom he was inſtalled (as proxy) knight of 


the Bath, and had on that occaſion a patent granted him; dated 


Jan. 14, 1725, for Aue ſupporters to his arms. Elizabeth 
his ſiſter, married colonel Clent of Knightwick in Worceſter- 
ſhite. Of his ſkill and judgement in, medals ancient and m. 


ſiderable cabinets of this kingdom. In 172), he was appoimt 
warden of the mint, an office which he held till his death; which 


happened Sept. 4, 1753. He was buried at Natfoid in Nor- 
folk, where he had erected an elegant ſeat, and formed à fnt 
collection of eld china ware, à vahiable libraty; an ᷑xesellent 


collection of ices coins, ant many curious pieces of ati. 
rew loft ininiatbres by a tire at White's 
original chocolate-houſe in St. James's-ftreet, white he hat 
hired two rooms for his colleQiohs. A portrait of Hm, by 
Mr, Hoare of Bath, is in the collection at Wikon-hoife; aid - 
two medals of him are engraved in Snelling's * Pngliſh Me- 


dals, 17 5 Montfaucon, in the face to cc E*Aiiti 
 Expliquee,” calls fir Andrew: F. of 


ountiihe 46 abſt a wt 
ſays that; during his ſtay at Paris, chat gemidman' furniſhed hirn 


with every piece of antiquity that he had coltedted, which obtild 


deleribed, 28 appears by fit . — 
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24s FOURMONT. 


-FOUQUIERES fare: wi Flemiſh painter of the 17th cen- 
tury, was one of the moſt learned and celebrated of landſcape 
painters. Some have placed him ſo near Titian, as to make 
the difference of their pictures conſiſt, rather in the countries 
.repreſented, than in the goodneſs of the pieces. The princi- 
ples they went _ are the ſame, and their colouring alike good 
and regular. He painted for Rubens, of whom he learned the 
eſſentials of his art. The EleCtor-Palatine employed him at 
Heidelberg, and from thence he went to Paris; where, though 
he worked a long time, and was well paid, yet he gra poor for 
want of conduct, and died in the houſe of an ordiffary painter 
called Silvain, who lived in the ſuburbs of St. Jaques. 
FOUR DU. See LOoN GRUR. 5 e 
F OURMONT (STtzraex), profeſſor of the Arabic and 
Chineſe languages at Paris, was the ſon of a ſurgeon, and born 
at Herbelai near Paris, in 1683. He learned the elements of 
Latin from the curate of the place ; but, loſing his father when 
young, he came under the care of an uncle, who removed 
him to his houſe at Paris, and ſuperintended his ſtudies. He went 
through the courſes of logic, rhetoric, and philoſophy, in dif- 
ferent mere and happening to meet with the abbe Seyin, 
who loved ſtudy as well as himſelf, they formed a ſcheme of 
reading all the Greek and Latin poets together. But as the ex- 
erciſes of the ſociety employed moſt of their hours by day, they 
found means to continue this taſk ſecretly by night; and this 
being conſidered as a breach of diſcipline, the ſuperior thought 
Ht to exclude them from the community. Fourmont retired to 
the college of Montaigu, and there had the very chambers which 
formerly belonged to Eraſmus; and here the abbẽ Sevin conti- 
nued to viſit him, when they went on with their work without 
interruption. Fourmont joined to this purſuit the ſtudy of the 
e e languages, in which he made a very uncommon pro- 
_ He afterwards was employed in reading lectures: he explained 
the Greek fathers to ſome, and the Hebrew and Syriac languages 
to- others. After that, he undertook the education of the ſons 
of the duke d' Antin, who were committed to his care, and 
ſtudied in the college of Harcourt. He was at the ſame time 
received an advocate: but, the law not being ſuited to his taſte, 
he returned to his former ſtudies, He then contracted an ac- 
quaintance with the abbẽ Bignon, at whoſe inſtigation he 
applied himſelf to the Chineſe tongue, and ſucceeded beyond 
his expectations, for he had a prodigious memory, and a par- 
ticular turn for languages. He now ee. very famous. He 
held conferences at his own houſe, once or twice a week, upon 
ſubjects of literature; at which foreigners, as well as French, 
were. admitted and aſſiſted. Hence he became known to the 
. | count. 
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count de Toledo, who was infinitely pleaſed with his converſation, 
and made him 2 offers, if he would go into Spain; but 
Fourmont refuſed. In 1715, he ſucceeded M. Galland to the 
Arabic chair in the Royal- college. The fame year, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Academy of Inſeriptions; of the 
Royal Society at London, in 1738; and of that of Berlin, in 
1741. He was often conſulted by the duke of Orleans, who 
had a particular eſteem for him, and made him one of his ſecre- 
taries. He died at Paris in 17434. : 

His moſt conſiderable works are, 1. The Roots of the 


Latin tongue in metre.” 2. Critical Reflections upon An. 
cient Hiſtory, to the Time of Cyrus, 2 vols. 4to. 3. „Medi- 


tationes Sinicz,” folio. 4. A Chineſe Grammar, in Latin,” 
folio. 5. Several Diſſertations, printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Inſcriptions, &c.' He left ſeveral works ig 


manuſcript. We muſt take care not to confound him with 


M1cHatL FourMmonrT, his younger brother, who was an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, a profeſſor of the Syriac tongue in the Royal-college, 


and a member alſo of the Academy of Inſcriptions, who died 


in 1746, | | | 1 
FOURNIER (PETER SIMON), a French engraver and let. 


> 


. ter-founder, was born at Paris in 1712, andwexcelled in his 


profeſſion. His letters not only embelliſhed the graphical 
art, but his genius illuſtrated and enlarged it. He publiſhed, 
in 1737, a table of proportions to be obſerved between let- 
ters, in order to determine their height and relations to each 
other. This ingenious artiſt aſcended to the _ origin of 
printing, for the ſake of knowing it thoroughly. He produced 
at different times ſeveral hiſtorical and critical diſſertations upon 
the riſe and progreſs of the typographical art, which have ſince 
been collected and publiſhed in one volume, 8vo, divided into 
three parts: the laſt includes a curious hiſtory of the engravers 
in wood. But the moſt important work of Fournier, is his 
«© Manuel Typographique, utile aux gens de Lettres, et a ceux 
qui exercent les differents parties de VArt de Vimprimerie,” in 


2 vols, 8 vo. The author meant to have added two more, but 


was prevented by his death, which happened in 1768. In this 
« Manuel” are ſpecimens. of all the different characters he in- 
2 He was of the moſt pleaſing manners; good, and re- 

ige Tone 
"FOURNY (Hoxort' CAIIIE DU), a man of ſome fame in 
France for his profound knowledge of French hiſtory, and for the- 
important aſſiſtance he gave to Pere Anſelme in his ſecond edition 
of the © Hiſtoire: Genealogique et Chronologique de la Maiſon 
de France, et des grand Officiers de la Couronne,” publiſhed in 
2 been continued by two other Auguſtine 


2 
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monks to nine volumes in folio. Fourny was auditor. of the 
chamber of accounts at Paris. He died in 173m. 
FOURQUEVAUX (RAIAOND of Pavia, Baron of). He 
was by birth an Italian, of the ancient family of Beecari in 
Pavia; but retired to France in the wars of the Guelphs and 
Gibbelines, and became a very uſeful ſubject to his new maſter. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in feveral lieges, and very principally 
aſſiſted in png Toulouſe to the king of France in 1562, 
when the Hugonots had nearly become maſters of it. He died 
at Narbonne (of which he had long been governor), in 1574, 
at the age of 66. He was an author as well as a warrior, for 
he compiled a quarto volume of lives of the greateſt French ge- 
nerals, which was printed at Paris in 1543. Theſe lives amount 
to fourteen, and are executed with ſo much care, that it is re- 
gretted they are not more in number. It is related, that ſoon 
after he became governor of Narbonne, he cleared that city of 
di ſaffected inhabitants by a curious and deciſtye method; He 
made prodigious preparations for a pretended judicial combat 
between two Spaniſh knights, at à ſmall diſtance from the eity, 
appointed the day and hour, and had the liſts and amphitheatre 
ready. The inhabitants of courſe flocked to the ſpectacle, 
When he cloſed. the gates of the city, and peremptorily refuſed 
Te-admittance to all whom he had reaſon to fuſpet, 
. FOWLER (Jon), a celebrated Engliſh printer, was born at 
Briſtol, educated at Wincheſter ſchool, and admitted fellow of 
New College in Oxford, in 1555, after two years of probation. 
Four years after, he reſigned it; and, leaving England about 
that time, took upon him the trade of printing, which he exer- 
ciſed partly at Antwerp, and partly at Louvain; and thus did 
ſignal ſervice to the 8 in printing their books againſt the 
proteſtant writers. ood ſays; that he was well ſkilled in 
Greek and Latin, a tolerable poet and orator, a theologiſt not 
to be contemned ; and ſo yerfed alſo in criticiſm-and other po- 
hte literature, that he might have paſſed ſor another Robert or 
Henry Stephens. He reduced into a compendium the Summa 
Theologiz of Thomas Aquinas; He wrote “ Additiones in 
Chronica Genebrandi ;* a Pſalter for Catholics, which was 
anſwered by Sampſon Dean, of Chriſt- church Oxford; alſo 
epigrams, and other verſes. He alſo tranſſated from Latin into 
Engliſh, © The Epiſtle of Oſorius, and “ The Oration of 
Pet. Frarin of Antwerp, againſt the unlawful in ſurtection of 
the proteſtants, under pretence to reform Religion. Antwerp, 
8 50 . This was anſwered by William Falke; divinity-pro- 
felſor by Cambridge. Fowler died at Newinark in Germany, 
In 157 33 3 FFF | %% 
OWLER (CRxISsTOr EER), a man of ſome parts and learn- 
ing, but more abſurdities, was born at Marlborough in 2 — 
. 4 | Ep „ie, 
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| ; churoh of England | | 
he declared. framſelf a prefbyterian, took the covenant, and 
e became, ſays Wood, “ a very conceited and fantaſtical 


-the —— he drew conſtan 


haviour, deviliſmm, uncleanneſs, | * 
Fowler loſt his e retired to London, and aſterwatd 


_ © FOWLER(Epwatp), an = biſhop, war born in 2 
; of. mary eee 


educated a preſpyrerian, he ſerupled about conformity at the 
_brnanient to the chürch. His excellent moral britings rer 
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tie, m 1617 and became 4 menber of Maglalen-college 

in Oxford, but afterwards of St. Edmund's-hall. He entered 

into orders, and was for ſome time a „ eee 
| I 


; but, upon the change of rs in 1641, 


preacher among tim. For by his very many odd geſtures and 
antic behaviour, . ere. the ſerious gravity to be uſed in 

tly to his congregation a numerous 
crowd of filly women and young people, who ſeemed to be 
hugely taken and enamoured with his obſtreperouſneſs and un- 


decent cants.” After ee, from place to place, he was 


vicar of St. 3 church in ing, and at length fellow of 
Eutom- college. He was an aſſiſtant to the commiſſioners of Berk- 
ſhite, for the ejection of ſucti as were then called by the pretendet 
gouly party, ſcandalous, ignorant, and ihſuficient minifters; In 


"46553 tis pibliſhed, Dæmonium Meridianum: Satan at noon, 


or  Anti-chriftian Blaſphemies, Anti- ſeriptural Deviliſms, &. 
evidenced by the light of truth, and puniſhed by the hand of 
juſtice. Being  ſiticere relation of the proceedings of the Com- 
miſſioners of the County of Berks againſt John Pordage; late 


Rector of Bradfield in Berks.” This miniſter was ejected 4 


the Rid commifftoners, for “ being converſant; as they ſai 
with evil fpirits, and for ng e lt nem ſcahidalbus' be. 
&c: After the Reſtoration, 


to Kennington, but ſtill coritinued- his profeſſion of preaching. 
He died in 1676; and, like his fellow-labouter,” Mr. Francis 
Cheynell, was for ſome time before his death efteerned little 
better than diſtracted. He wrote other pieces, but it does nat 


- 


ſeem Worth while to tranſcribs their titles. Biel ale! 
at Weſterleigk in Glouceſterſhire | x 

was miniſtet, but ejected for non-conformity after the Reſtora- 
tion. He Vas ſent to the College-ſchool in Glouceſter, and 
became clerk of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, in 165. 


Being looked upon, ſays Wood; * aus a young man, well en. 


dowed with the ſpirit, and gified with exterhporaty prayer, he 
was admitted one of the c 3 thereof in 1653; and the 
fare year took a bachelor of arts degree. About 1656, be 
becanie chaplain to Arabella counteſs of Kent, who preſented 
him to tlie re&ofy of Northill im Bedfordſhire. Having been 


Reſtoration; but conformal afterwards, and became 


him ſo confiderabls; that arehbiſhep Sheldon, in-order' to-introt 


dug e into-the mlerropolis of the kingdom, einen big i 
e . 5 : | 73, 
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1673, to the rectory of All-hallows, Bread-ſtreet. In 1675, he 
was made prebendary of Glouceſter; and in 1681, vicar of St. 


Giles's, CES The ſame year, he accumulated the de. 


grees of bachelor and doctor of. divinity. During the ſtruggle 


between proteſtantiſm and popery in this kingdom, he appeared 


to great advantage in defence of the former: but this rendered 
him obnoxious to the court, and in all probability was the 
ſecret cauſe of a proſecution againſt him, in 1685, by ſome of 
his pariſhioners; who alledged, that he was guilty of Whig- 

ifm, that he admitted to the communion excommunicated per- 
Jons before they were abſolved, &c. We are told, this matter 
"was carried ſo far, that, after a trial at NoQors-Commons, he 
was ſuſpended, under the pretence of having acted in ſeveral re- 


ſpects contrary to the canons of the church. This affront, 


however, did not intimidate him from doing what he thought 


his duty: for he was the ſecond, who, in 1688, ſigned the re- 


ſolution of the London clergy, not to read king James's: new 


declaration for liberty of conſcience. He was rewarded for this 
and other ſervices at the Revolution; for, in z69r, he was 
preferred to the ſee of Glouceſter, and continued there till his 
death, which happened at Chelfea, 1714, in his 82d year. 
He was the author of many excellent works: as, 1. © The 
Principles and Practices of certain moderate Divines of the 
Church of England, abuſively called Latitudinarians, greatly 


miſunderſtood, truly repreſented and defended, 1670,” 8vo, 


This is written in the way of dialogue. 2. © The deſign of 
Chriſtianitye or, a plain demonſtration and improvement of 
this propoſition, viz. that the enduing men with inward real 
righteouſneſs and true holineſs, was the ultimate end of our 
Saviour's — into the world, and is the great Intendment 
of his bleſſed 
of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, having attacked this book, the 
author vindicated it in, 3: « Dirt wiped out: or, a mani- 
feſt diſcovery of the gro 
unchriſtian and wicked ſpirit of one John Bunyan, Lay-preacher 
in Bedford, &c. 1672,” 4to. 4. © Libertas Evangelica; or, a 
Diſcourſe of Chriſtian Liberty. Being a further purſuance of 
The Deſign of Chriſtianity, 1680, '8vo. 5. Some pieces 


againſt popery: as, The Reſolution of this caſe of Con- 


ſcience, whether the Church of England's ſymbolizing, ſa far as 
it doth with the Church of Rome, makes it lawful to hold 
communion with the Church of Rome? 1683,” 4to. © A 


Defence of the Reſolution, &c. 1684,” 4to: „ Examina- 


tion of Cardinal Bellarmine's fourth note of the Church, viz. 


Amplitude, or Multitude and Variety of Believers.” “ The 
texts which Papiſts cite out of the Bible, for the proof of their 
goQrine concerning the obſcurity of the Holy Scriptures, ex- 


amined, 


oſpel, 1671,” 8yo, John Bunyan, the author 


s ignorance, erroneouſneſs, and moſt 
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amined, 1687,” 4to. The two laſt are printed in © The pre- 


ſervative againſt Popery, folio. He publiſhed alſo, 6. Two 
pieces on the doQrine of the Trinity: © Certain Propoſi- 
tions, by which the doctrine of the _ Trinity is ſo explained, 
according to the ancient fathers, as to ſpeak. it not contradictory 


to natural reaſon, Together with a defence of them, &c. 1694, 


gto. *© A Second Defence of the Propoſitions, &c. 1625, 
4to. 7. Nine Occaſional Sermons: one of which was on 
« The great wickedneſs and miſchievous effects of Slandering, 
preached in the pariſh-church of St. Giles's, Nov. 15, 1685, 


on Pſalm ci. 5. with a large preface of the author, and 


concluſion in his own vindication, 1685,” 4to. 8. An 
Anſwer to the Paper delivered by Mr. Aſhton at his execu- 
tion, 1690, 4to. 9. A Diſcourſe on the great diſingenuity 
and unreaſonableneſs of repining at afflicting Providences, and 
of the influence which they ought to have upon us, publiſhed 
upon occaſion 1 of queen Mary: with a preface con- 
taining ſome obſervations touching her excellent endowments 
and exemplary life. 1695,” 8vo. This worthy. biſhop was 
twice married, and had by his firſt wife ſeveral children. | 
FOX (EpwaRD),. an eminent ſtateſman, almoner to Henry 
VIII, and biſhop of Hereford, was born at Durſley in Glou- 


. ceſterſhire ; but it is not mentioned in what year. After paſſing 


through Eton-ſchool, he was admitted of King's college in Cam- 
bridge, 1512, where he was elected provoſt in 1528, and continued 
ſo till his death. Being recommended to cardinal Wolſey as a 
man of an acute ſpirit and-political turn, he was taken into his 
ſervice ; and, according to Lloyd, was the perſon who encou- 
raged the cardinal to aſpire to the papacy. In 1528, he was 
ſent ambaſſador to Rome, jointly with Stephen Gardiner, after- . 


wards biſhop of Wincheſter, in order to obtain bulls from 
Clement VII. 


for Henry's divorce from Catherine of Arragon. 
He was then almoner to the king and reputed, as Burnet ſays, 
one of the beſt divines in England [o]. He was afterwards 
employed in embaſſies both in France and Germany: during 
which, as he was one day diſcourſing upon terms of peace, he 
ſaid, “ Honourable ones laſt long, but the diſhonourable no 
longer, than till kings have power to break them: the ſureſt 
way therefore to peace, is a conſtant preparedneſs for war. — 
Two things, he would ſay, muſt ſupport a government, gold 
and iron: gold, to reward its friends; and iron, to keep under 
its enemies. WOT Ss FIT e e ry 
In 1535, be was promoted to the biſhopric of Hereford. 
He was the principal pillar of the Reformation, as to the po- 
Uitie and —— part of it; being of more activity and no 
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0 by 7, the very year that Luther began to oppo 


leſs ability than Cranmer himſelf: but be aßted mere fecrerly 


than Cranmer, and therefore did not bring himſelf into 
danger of ſuffering on that account. A few months” after his 


confecration, he was ſent ambaſſador to the proteſtant princes 
in Germany, then aſſembled at Smalcald; whom he exhorted 
to unite, in point of doctrine, with the church of England. 
He ſpent the winter at Wirtemberg, and held ſeveral conferences 


with ſome of the German divines, endeavouring to conclude s 
_ treaty with them upon many articles of religion: but nothing 


was effected. Burnet has given a particular account of this 


negotiation, - in his Hiſtory of the Reformation.“ He re- 


turned to England'in 1536, .and died at London in-1538. He 


| was a very learned man, as we are aſſured by Godwin, who 


calls him & vir egregie doctus. Wood. alſo ſfiyTes him an 
eminent ſcholar of his time: and Lloyd repreſents him as a 


fine preacher, but adds, that « his inclination-to politics brake 
through all the kee reſtraints of pedantique ſtudies, to an 


eminencyy more by obſervation and travel, than by reading and 
ſtudy, that made him the wonder of the univerſity, and the 


darling of the court. When he was called,” ſays he, «to the 
pulpit or chair, he came off not ill, ſo prudential were his parts 


in divinity ; when advanced to any office of truſt in the unlverc 


ity, he came off very well, fo incomparable were his parts for 


ernment. f 


Active as was his life, he found. ſome time to write, He 
publiſhed a book, © De vera differentia Regiæ Poteſtatis et Ec- 
cleſiaſticæ, et quæ ſit ipfa veritas et virtus utriuſque.” 1536 and 

afford. 


1882 It was tranſlated into Engliſh by Henry lord. 

e alſo wrote annotations upon Mantuan, the poet. - There is 
likewiſe an Oration of his extant, in the ſtory df Thomas lord 
Cromwell, in the ſecond volume of Fox's «© Hiſtory! of the 


Acts and Monuments of the Church; and à letter from him 


and Gardiner about thęir proceedings at Cambridge, when they 
were ſent in 1530, to obtain that univerſity's determination 
concerning the king's marriage and divorce, in the collection of 


| records at the end of Burnet's firſt volume of the (4 Hiſtory of 
the Reformation.” 1 1 


FOX (Jonn), an . divine and church-hiſterian; was 
born at Boſton in Lincolnſhire, of honeſt and reputable parents in 
I 18 the erxors of the 
of Rome [ EI. His father dying when be was young, 

nd his mother marrying again, he fell under the tutelage of 2 
her- in- aw, with whom he remained till the age of ſixteen. 

He was then entered of Brazen Noſe college in Oxford ; and in 


May, 1538, took the degree of batchelor- of arts. He was ſoon | 


Tel Life of Fox written by his ſon; and prefixed tothe As Ind Monuments, edits 
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dAinguiſhed for his uncommon abilities aud learning; was 
choſen fellow of Magdalen college, and became maſter of arts 


in 1543. He diſcovered in his younger 3 a genius for poetry, 
and wrote in an elegant ſtyle ſeveral 


atin comedies, . the ſub- 
jects of which were taken from the ſcriptures. We have a 
comedy of his, entitled, De Chrifto Triumphante,“ printed 
in 1551 ; which was tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard Day, 
fon of John Day, the famous printer in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and publiſhed with this title, «© Chriſt Jeſus Tri- 
umphant, wherein is deſcribed the glorious triumph and con- 
queſt of Chriſt oyer fin, death, and the law, &c.“ 1579; and 
in 1607, in $vo. It was again publiſhed in 1672, and dedi- 
cated to all ſchoolmaſters, in order that it might be admitted 


into their reſpective ſchools, for the peculiar elegance of its 


ſtyle, by T. C. M. A. of Sidney-college, in Cambridge. 

He afterwards applied himſelf to divinity, with ſome what more 
fervency than circumſpeRion; and diſcovered himſelf in favour of 
the Reformation then going on, before he was known to thoſe 
who maintained the cauſe, or thoſe who were of ability to protect 
the maintainers of it. In order to make himſelf a judge of the 


- controverſies which then divided the church, his firſt care was to 


fearch diligently into the ancient and modern hiſtory of it; to 


learn its beginning, by what arts it flouriſhed, and by what errors 


it began to decline; to conſider the cauſes of thoſe controverſies 
and difſenſions which had ariſen in the church, and to weigh at- 
tentively of what moment and conſequence they were to reli- 
gion. To this end he applied himſelf with ſuch zeal and in- 
duſtry, that before he was thirty years of age, he had read over 


all the Greek and Latin fathers; the ſchoolmen, the councils, 


the confiſtories; and had alſo acquired a competent ſkill in the 


Hebrew language. But from this ſtri& application by day and 
by night, from forſaking his friends for the moſt folitary retire- 
ment, from the great and viſible diſtractions of his mind, and 


above all from abſenting himſelf from the public worſhip, aroſe 


ſuſpicions of his alienation from the church; in which his ene- 
mies being ſoon confirmed, he was accuſed and condemned of 
hereſy, expelled his college, and thought to have been favour- 
ably dealt with, that he eſcaped: with his life. This was in 
I 5 3 

His friends were greatly diſpleaſed at him, and afraid ta 
countenance I one condemned for a capital offence z 
and his father-in-law took advantage of it to withhold his pa- 
ternal eſtate from him, 3 probably that he, vrho ſtood in 
danger of the law himſelf, would with difficulty find relief from 
it. Being thus forſaken by his friends, he was reduced to groat 

ue 
of Warwickfhire, to be tutor to his children. Here he mar | 
6 


ried a citizen's daughter of Coventry, and continued in fir 
Thomas's family, till his children were grown up; after which 
he ſpent ſome time with his wife's father at Coventry. He re- 
moved to London a few years before king Henry's death; where 
having neither employment nor preferment, he was again driven 
to great neceſſities and diſtreſs. Of the manner in which he 
was this time relieved, his fon tells a moſt romantic tale. He 
was fitting one day, ſays he, in St. Paul's church, almoſt ſpent 
with long faſting, his countenance wan and pale, and his eyes 
hollow, when there came to him a perſon, whom he never re- 
membered to have ſeen before, who, ſitting down by him, ac- 
coſted him very familtarly, and put into his hands an untold ſum of 
money; bidding him to be of good cheer, to be careful of himſelf, 
and to uſe all means to prolong his life, for that- in a few days 
new hopes were at hand, and new means of ſubſiſtence. Fox 
tried all methods to find out the perſon by whom he was ſo ſea- 
ſonably relieved, but in vain\; the prediction, however, was 
fulfilled, for within three days he was taken into the ſervice of 
the dutcheſs of Richmond, to be tutor to her nephew the earl of 
Surrey's children; who, upon the commitment of the earl and 
his father the duke of Norfolk to the Lower, were ſent to be 
educated under the care and inſpection of the dutcheſs of Rich- 
In this family he lived, at Ryegate in Surrey, during the latter 
part of Henry's reign, the five years reign of Edward, and part 
of Mary's; being at this time protected by one of his pupils, 
then duke of Norfolk. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
| however determined to have him ſeized, and laid many ſnares 
and ftratagems for that purpoſe. The biſhop was very intimate 
with the duke of Norfolk, often viſited him, and frequently 
defired to ſee his tutor. The duke evaded the SR one 
while alledging his abſence, another that he was indiſpoſed, till 
2 reaſons to put him off. At length it happened, that 
Fox, not knowing the biſhop to be within the houſe, entered 
the room, where the duke and he were in diſcourſe; and ſeeing 
the biſhop, with a ſhew of baſhfulneſs, withdrew himſelf. The 
| biſhop atking who he was, the duke anſwered, his phyſician, 
who was ſomewhat uncourtly, being newly come from the uni- 
verſity. * I like his countenance and aſpect very well,“ re- 
lied the biſhop, and upon occaſion I ks uſe of him.” 
he duke, perceiving from hence that danger was at hand, 
thought it time for Fox to retire, and accordingly furniſhed him 
with the means to go abroad. He found, before he could put 
to ſea, that Gardiner had iſſued out a warrant for apprehending 
him, and was cauſing the moſt diligent ſearch to be made for 
him ; nevertheleſs, he at length eſcaped, with his wife then big 
with child; got over to Newport Haven, travelled to h 
| | | an 
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and Franckfort, and from thence to Bafil in Germany, where 
numbers of Engliſh ſubjects reſorted in thoſe times of per- 
ſecution. In this city he maintained himſelf and family, by 
correQing the preſs for Oporinus, a celebrated printer; and it 
was here, that he laid, the plan of his famous work, The 


_ Hiſtory of the Acts and Monuments of the Church.“ He had 


1 at Straſburgh, in 1554, in $vo, Commentarii 
Rerum in Eccleſia geſtarum, maximarumque per totam Eu- 
ropam perſecutionum a- Wiclayi temporibus ad hanc uſque 
ztatem deſcriptarum,” in one book: to which he added fi 
rinted together at Baſil, 15 5, in folio. 
fü bech was ſerdled on the throne, amd the potent 
religion well eſtabliſhed, Fox returned to his native country, 
whers he found a yery faithful friend in his former pupil, the 
duke of Norfolk; who maintained him at his.houſe, and ſet- 


 tled a penſion on bim, which was 'afterwards confirmed by his 
ſon, the earl of Suffolk. Cecil alſo obtained for him of the 


queen a prebend in the church of Saliſpury, though Fox himſelf 


* 


would have declined accepting it; and though he had many 
| powerſt friends, as Walſingham, fir Francis Drake, fir Thomas 


reſham, the biſhops Grindal, Pilkington; &c. who would 


haverraiſed him to conſiderable preferments, he declined. them: 


being always unwilling to ſubſcribe the 'canons, and difliking 
ſome / ceremonies of the church. Fuller tells us, that when 
archbiſhop. Parker urged him to ſubſeribe, the old man pro- 
duced the New Teſtament in Greek, * To this (ſays be) will- 
ſubſcribe.” And when a ſubſeription to the canons was required 
of him, he refuſed it, ſaying, 1 have nothing in the church 
ſave a prebend at Saliſbury; and much good may it do you, if 
f take it away from me.” Such reſpe&y* however, did 
the biſhops, molt of them formerly his fellow exiles; bear to his 
ages "parts, and labours, that he continued in it to his death. 
ough Fox was a non- conformiſt, he was a very moderate 
one, and highly difapproved- of the heats of 3 
He expreſſes himſelf to the following effect in a Latin letter, 
written on the expulſion' of his ſon by the puritang from Mag- 
dalen- college, on the groundleſs imputation of his having turned 


+ 


papiſt; in which are the following aun « I cannot but wonder 
at the turbulent genius, which jnlpires thoſe factious puritans.— 


Were I one, wholike tem yould be yiolemIyoutrageousagaiol 
._ | | 0 mz ; 


oin myſelf with them, that is, would 
had not met with this ſevere treat- 
e different from them, I have choſen 


public tranquillity; hence the hatreg, 
neeived againſt me, is at laſt growu to 


v 
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affliction to me, yet. 


Vor. VI. 


this is on EE private concern, I bea © moderation: 
I am much more concerned upon account Vee: the 158 Which 
is public. " T'perceive a certain tace ef men rifing u , who, if 
they ſhould increaſe.and gather ſtrength in this Kingdom, I am 
"for to oy what diſturbance 1 foreſee ut follow' 1 0 * &c. 
nformably'to thefe ſentiments, he expreſſes bimſelf on many 
| 98 occaſions, in which he Had no private” Ne 
* This excellent man died in 1587, in the 7 ear of His age, 
"ah was buried in the chance! of St. Giles, 2 Ene of 
Which, it is ſaid, he Mas ſometime Mar; büt, as Wood 
thinks, if he had it at all, he kept, it but a litt! hile, in the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign. He left two ſol Samuel and 
Thomas, Samuel became dem „ and afterwards fellow of 
"Magdalen-college, in Oxford. Tn 1610 he wrote his father's 
life, prefixed to his „ Acts and Monuments off the Church.“ 
Thomas was, fellow of King's college, in Cambridge, 27 be- 
came afterwards an eminent phyfician at London. 
© 'Befides what has been mentioned,” Fox wrote, 17 6 De Cen- 
ür, feu Excommunicatione Eecleſtaſtien, Interpe atio ad 
Archiepfſcopum Cantuarienſem, 1551,“ 89e. 2. Tables of 
"Grammar, 1552, Wood tells us, that theſe «Tables were 
ſubſeribed in print by eight” lords of the privy council; but 
were quickly tia aſide, as being” far more t60'thort, than King 
Henry the VIIIth's Grammar was 100 long. 3. „ Articuſt 
"Ive: phoriſm?' aliquot 'Joannis Wiclevi ſparfim att e variis 
illjus opuſculis excerpti per adverſarios Papicotas, ac Coneilio 
Conſtantienſi exhibitli.“ 4. * Colſectapes quædem ex Regi- 


naldi pa * Epiſcopi Ciceſtrienſis opuſeutli is Faatis conſervata, 
et ex anti plegmate tranſeripia.“ 5. Dpiſtographia ad Ox- 


| e three laſt are : printed with tis *©Commientarii 
rerum in eee gfffarum,” "at" Strafbuft 15 54, in Bvo, men- 
tioned above. 6. Concerning Man's Election to Salvation, 
1581, 8yg. 7. Certain Notes of Election, added to Beza's 
Treatiſe of Pgeſtinatjon, 158, '8va; 8. „The Four Evan- 
"peliſts in the of Saxon Tongne, With the Engtith- thereunto 
Adjoined, 1 71, to, and N 1 Pieces, Which Were le- 
veſled Aa the Papiſts- 4 eee 
ae Hiſtory-of' the Acts and K onuments of the Church,” 
monty called, © Fox's Book: of Martyrs,” was publiſhed at 
ondon, in 1 563, „ in Ole thick Plume, foſio, with this title: 
s ald Moments of theſe" . days touch- 
ing matters of che Churthe,” Where rehended and 
deſcribed the great pe rſecutiom and horrible roy 6 that have 
been wrought and practiſed by the Romith Prelates, ſpecially 
in this Realme of -England 2 Scotfaud, from the year of our 
Lorde a thoufand unte the time now preſem; &c= Gathered 
and collected Scording to the true x ine certi- 
Heatorie, 


a 
1 


1571, to the end that they might not be 


/ 
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_ ficatorie, as well of the parties themſelves that ſuffered, as out. 


of the Bit ops Regiſters, which were the doers thereof.” There 
was a fourth edition, 1583, in two volumes, folio, and in 1632 
it was reprinted in three. The ninth edition came out in 1684, 


in three volumes, folio, with copper cuts; the former editions 


having only wooden. Wood. obſerves, that the undertakers of 
this impreſſion had in a manner obtained a promiſe from Charles 
II. to revive the order in Elizabeth's time, of placing the ſaid 
book. of Acts and Monuments in the common halls of arch- 


| biſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, heads of colleges, &c. 


according to the canons of Parker, ag ag of Canterbury, in 

oſers by the ſaid im- 
preſſion. _ 5 6 | 5 . 
This book was highly eſteemed by the proteſtants; but the 


apiſts in the mean time were wy angry at it. They called it 
Fox's Golden Legend, and repreſented it as a huge collection 
of notorious lies and falſhoods. Some proteſtants have not been 
very favourable to it; Jeremy Collier in particular, who takes 
all opportunities of depreciating Fox's character, and under- 
valuing his work, accuſes him of diſingenuity and ill-nature, 
and ſays he ought to be read with caution. He obſerves, that a 
vein of ſatire and coarſe language runs through his Martyrology ; 
and inſtances, in his calling the bi ſhop of Wincheſter an inſen- 
ſible aſs. He has alſo. noticed ſome errors. | | 4 
Fox does certainly fail occaſionally in decency and temper 
but it would be ſtrange, if the zeal of a reformer, in thoſe hot 
times, ſhould not ſometimes tranſgreſs the bounds of modera- 
tion and charity. Nevertheleſs, his work is very faithfull 


written; and ſo it has been found by thoſe who have the m. 
u 


accurately ſearched the regiſters he uſed, particularly by Burnet 
and Strype; and this has been confeſſed even by Collier. 

FOX (Georcx,), the firſt public preacher of the people called 
quakers, . was born at Drayton in the Clay in Leiceſterſhire, in 
1624. His father, Chriſtopher Fox, was a weaver. He was 
placed out with a ſhoemaker and grazier, and, much of the em- 
ployment of his juvenile years I to have been the attend- 
ance on ſheep, an occupation well ſuited to the contemplative 
turn of his mind. It does not appear that he ever followed, as 
a principal, either of the trades of his maſter; for in 1643, he 
left his relations, and trayelled about the country, ſometimes. 
ſeeking the ſociety of people who were reputed to be more than 
ordinarily religious, and at other times living in ſolitude. His 
firſt appearance in public, as a preacher, was about 1647 or 
1648. Hecried againſt injuſtice, drunkenneſs, and other vices, 
in courts, markets, fairs, and other places; and he inveighed 
againſt the modes of worſhip prevalent at the time, and againſt 

f 5 a ſeparate 


authority; aſſerting that the lig 
heart of man, was alone, and excluſively, the means of ſalva- 
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a ſeparate miniſtry, which he a prehended not to be of divine 
5 of Chriſt, implanted in the 


tion, and the right qualification for goſpel miniſtry. He was 
impriſoned at Nottingham ſo early as 1649, on ſome difference 
with the miniſter there; and during the long courſe of his la- 
bours, he ſuffered impriſonment nine times. Some of his con- 
finements were long, and marked with great ſeverity. 

In 1669, he married Margaret, the widow. of Thomas Fell, 
a Welch judge, of Swarthmore in Lancaſhire. She had ſeveral 
children by her former huſband, and was about nine years older 
than Fox: and ſo much was he taken up with his public em- 
ployments, while Margaret was occupied with the care of her 


tamily, that they paſſed much of their time apart, and Fox re- 


ſided but little at Swarthmore. It is remarkable that, on the 
occaſion of his marriage, Fox bound himſelf by deed not to 
meddle with his wife's eſtate. In his travels, he viſited moſt 


parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; alſo Holland, Ger- 


many, the Britiſh colonies in North America, and ſome of the 
Welſt-India iſlands. * He died in London, in 1690. William 
Penn, in a preface to the journal of Fox, repreſents him as a 
man of clear judgment, well verſed in the ſcriptures, a great 
ſympathizer with his brethren under ſuffering, and a promoter 
of order. Though an illiterate man, he was rather a volumin- 
ous writer. There are extant, beſides ſome pieces of which no 
ſecond edition was made, three folio volumes of his writings, 
namely, „His Journal,” printed at London, in 1694; a collec- 


tion. of his Epiſtles,” 1698; and his Do@rinal Pieces,” 


amounting to about 150, in 1706. In the two former are many 
things relating to the diſcipline'of that rehgious ſociety to which 


he belonged, and of which he was the chief and primary pro- 


mr TESTS | | 
FRACASTORIO (G1roLamo), an eminent Italian poet and 

phyfician, was born at Verona in 1483. Two ſingularities are 

related of him in his infancy; one, that his lips adhered ſo cloſely 


to each other, when he came into the world, that a ſurgeon was 


obliged to divide them with his knife; the other, that his mo- 
ther was killed with lightning, while he, though in her arms at 
the very moment, eſcaped unhurt. Fracaſtorio was of parts ſo 
exquiſite, and made ſo wonderful a progreſs in every thing he 
undertook, that he became eminently ſkilled, not only in the 
belles lettres, but in all arts and ſciences. He was a poet, a 


philoſopher, a phyſician, an aſtronomer, a mathematician. He 


was a man alſo of ger conſequence, as appears from pope 


Paul III's making uſe of his authority, to remove the council 
of Trent to Bologna, under the pretext of a contagious diſ- 


temper, 
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| er, which, as n de oſed, made it no longer ſafe 
for him to continue at Trent. He was intimately acquainted 
with cardinał Bembo, Julius Scaliger, and all the great men of 
his time. He died of an apoplexy, at Caſi near Verona, in 
15533 and; in 1 559, ie town of Verona erefted a ſtatue in 
honour of him 7: . 

He was the author of many produRtions, both as a poet 5 
as a phyſician; yet never man was more diſintereſted in both 
theſe capacities than he; evidemly ſo as a phyſician, for he prac- 
tiſed without fees; and as a poet, whoſe uſual reward is glory, 
no man could be more indifferent. It is owing to this indif- 
ference,/that we have ſo little of his poetry; in compariſon of 
what he wrote; and that among other compoſitions his Odes 
and Epigrams, Which were read in manuſcript with infiolte ad- 
miration, and would have been molt thankfully received by the 
public, yet not being printed, were loſt. He wrote in Latin; 
and with 2 elegance. His poems now extant are the three 

books of Siphilis, or De Morbo Gallico, a book of Mit: 
cellaneous — and two books of his Poems, entitled 
* Joſeph,” which he began at the latter end of his life, but di 
not tive to finiſh. And theſe works, it is ſaid, would have pe- 
riſhed with the reſt, if his friends had not taken care to peeferye 
and communicate them: for Fracaſtorius, writing merely for 
amuſement, never took any care reſpecting his works, when 
they were out of his hands. Julius Scaliger was not content to 
pronounce him the beſt poet in the world next to Virgil, but he 
affirmed him to be the beſt in every thing elſe; and, in ſhort, 
though he was not of a temper to give people more than their 
due; he may be ſaid in a manner to have 8 Fracaſtorio. 
Ne compoſed alſo a poem, called !“ Alcon, five de cura canum 
venaticorum. His ſtyle of verſification was rich and harmo- 

s, his i images lively, and his conceptions noble, | 
1 medica pieces are, 4 De 8 mpathia et Antipathia,—De 
contagine et contagioſis morbis, De cauſis criticorum dierum 
De vini tetripetatura, &c.“ His works have heen pri 
ſeparately and collectively. Phe heſt edigep of. them is that bf 
or 8 „in vas vols: 4to. '* * 
TA (C eee oth emjnent palitical war, | 
1 Ravinia in Italy, and ſpent ſeveral years at Rome, 
where he was greatly eſtecmed by Sel „ ambaſſador of Philip M. 
1 of Spain He Was employed i it civit as well as mi tary 
fairs, ud vitted himſelf always with great applauſe: ne- 
ee had like to have been ruintd, and to have even 
loſt his Hife, by the enemies he met with. He' then withdrew 
to Naples; and ſtill having friends to protect his irinogence, he 
proved it at t length to the court of — who very monk qrdered 
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was accordingly done, by which means Frachetta lived in a 
very honourable manner at Naples, where a handſome penſion 
was allowed him. He gained great reputation by his political 
works, the moſt conſiderable of which is that entitled, „II 
Seminario de Governi di Stato, et di Guerra. In this work 
he has collected, under an hundred and ten chapters, about eight 
thouſand military and ſtate maxims, extracted from the beſt 
authors; and has added to each chapter a diſcourſe, which ſerves 
as a commentary to it. This work was printed twice; at leaſt, 
by the author, reprinted at Venice in 1647, and at Genoa in 
1648, 4to; and there was added to it, „II Principe,“ by the 
ſame writer, which was publiſhed in 1597. The dedication 
informs us, that Frachetta was prompted to write this book, 
from a converſation he had with the duke of Seſſa; in which the 
latter obſerved, among other particulars, that he thought it as 
important, as it was a difficult taſk, to inform princes truly of 
ſuch tranſactions as happen in their dominions. His other 
compoſitions are, Difcorſo della Ragione di Stato: Diſcorſo 
della Ragione di Guerra: Eſpoſizione di tutta l Opera di Lu- 
crezio. He died at Naples in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, but at what age is unknown, 7 . 
FRAGUIER (Cravpe-Francis), a French writer, was 
born of a noble family at Paris in 1666 [r]. His firſt ſtudies 
were under the Jeſuits; and father La Baune had the forming 
of his taſte to polite literature. He was alſo a diſciple of the 
fathers Rapin, Jouvenci, La Rue, and Commire; and the 
affection he had for them induced him to admit himſelf of their 
order in 1683. After his noviciate, and when he had finiſhed 
his courſe of philoſophy at Paris, he was ſent to Caen to teach 
the belles lettres; where he contracted à friendſhip with Huet 
and Segrais, and much improved himſelf under their inſtruc- 
tions. The former adviſed him to ſpend one part of the day 
upon the Greek authors, and another upon the Latin: by pur- 
ſuing which method, he became an adept in both languages. 
Four years being paſſed here, he was recalled to Paris, where 
he ſpent other: four years in the ſtudy of divinity. At the end 
of this courſe, he was ſhortly to take upon him the occupation 
of either preaching, or teaching; but finding in himſelf no in- 
clination for either, he quitted his order in 1694, though he ſtill 
retained his uſual attachment to it. Being now at liberty to in- 
dulge his own wiſhes, he devoted himſelf ſolely to improve and 
poliſh his underſtanding. He ſoon after aſſiſted the abbe Bignon, 
under whoſe direction the Journal des Sgavans was conducted; 
and he had all the qualifications — for ſuch a work, viz. 
a profound knowledge of antiquity; a ſkill not only in the Greek 
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and Latin, but alſo Italian, Spaniſh, and. Epglifh/tangues, a 
ſound judgement, an exact taſte, and a very en and can: 


a . * I I 0 a 
* * 


did temper. He afterwards. formed a plan of tranſlating the 
works of Plato; thinking, very juſtly, that the verſions of Fi- 

cinus and Serranus were not ſo perfect, but there was room 
enough for correction and amendments. He had begun this 
work, but was obliged to di fcontinue it by a terrible misfortune, 
which befel him in 1709. He had borrowed, as we are told, 
of his friend father Hardouin, a 3 commentary of his 
upon the New Teſtament, in order to make . from 
it; and was buſy at work upon it one ſummer evening, with 
the window half open, and himſelf inconſiderately almoſt un- 
dreſſed. The cold air had ſo unhappy an effect in relax ing the 
muſcles of his neck, that he could never afterwards ho 7 his 

head in its natural firuation. The winter increaſed his malady; 
and he was troubled. with involuntary convulſive motzons of the 
head, and with pains which often hindered him from ſleeping. 
Nevertheleſs, he lived nineteen years after; and though he could 
not undertake any literary work, yet he conſtantly received viſits 
from the learned, and converſed with them not without pleaſure, 
He died ſuddenly of an apoplexy, 8 in his Gad year. He 
had been made a member of the Academy of Inſeriptions · in 
1705, and of the French Academy in 1788. ö 


Flis works conſiſt of Latin Poems, and a great number of 


very excellent diſſertations in the memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy. * His poems were publiſhed at Paris, in 1729. in I2ma, 


with the poems of Huet, under the care of the abbẽ d'Olivet, 
vrho prefixed an Elogy of Fraguier; and at the end of them are 


three Latin Diſſertations concerning Socrates, Which is all that 
remains of the Prolegomena he had prepared for his intended 
tranſlation of Plato. I heſe ſame Diſſertations, wall many others 
upon curious and intereſting ſubjects, arc printed ig the Memoirs 
above-memibned. en nn 2a dt TEL et > 

FRANCESCA (PETER), an eminent E Venice, who 
deiighted:in repreſenting night-pieces and batiles. Pope Nicholas 
employed him to paint the Vatican: where he executed, among 


other pieces, two | yer which, were taken down by comma 


to make toom for two others of nl, 


of een | 2th 
viz. the miracle of the Sacrament that happened at Bolſena, 


of St. Peter in priſon. He drew ſeveral, portraits, and wrote of 
arithmetic and | metry. $7 He died in 1443. . + "oY „„ 14 . | 
FRANCESCHINI (Manx AvTONY); a painter. of Bologna, 


wp 


the diſciple: of Carlo Cignani, was born in 1648. He painted 5 


many of his capital pictures were entruſted to him. His repu- 
tation was extenſive, though his works are nat now propor- 


„ FRANCIA(FANeRsco), an eminent painter; born àt Bo- 


logna in 1450, was at firſt a goldſmith or weller:; afterwards a 


graver of coins and medals; but at laſt applying himſelf to 
painting, he acquired great reputation by his works, and parti- 
Cularly by a piece of St. Sebaſtian, whom he had drawn bound 
to a tree, with his hands tied over his head. In this figure, be- 
ſides the delicacy of its colouring, and gracefulneſs of its poſ- 
ture, the N of its parts was ſo admirably juſt and true, 
that all the ſucceeding. Boloneſe painters, even Hannibal Car- 
oracci himſelf ſtudied its meaſures as their rule, and followed 
them in the ſame manner as the ancients had done the canon of 
Polycletus. It was under the diſcipline of this maſter, that 
Mare Antonio, Raphael's beſt engraver, learnt the rudiments of 
his art. He drew ſeveral pieces for ſome of the principal perſons 
in Italy, chiefly for the duke of Urbin. | Raphael's reputa- 
tion made him deſirous to ſee his works, but his age would 
not ſuffer him to take a journey to Rome: nevertheleſs; a friendly 
correſpondence commenced between theſe two painters. The 
following ſtory is told of his death: Raphael, having painted 
the picture of St. Cecilia, for a church in Bologne, ſent it to 
Francia to place it properly for him, and to correct even its 
faults, if he diſcerned any. But Francia was ſo ſtruck: with 
the beauty of the piece, that, deſpairing to attain the ſame per- 
fection, he fell, it is ſaid; into a kind of melancholy; and this, 
bringing on a conſumption, occaſioned his death in 1518, ac- 
cording to Naſari;· though others fay, he did not die till 1530. 
FRANCIS of Aſſiſi, a great ſaint of the Romiſh church, 
and founder of one of the four orders of mendicant friars, was 
born at Aſſiſi in Umbria, in 1182. He was the ſon of a mer- 3 
chant, and was chriſtened Jahn, but had the name of Francis ; 
added, from his facility of talking French, which he learned to 
qualify him for his father's profeſſion. But about 1206, he be- 
came fo ſtrongly affected with religious zeal, that he took a re- 
ſolution of retiring from the world. He devoted himſelf ſo 
much to ſolitude, mortifiedhimſelf to ſuch a degree, and thereby 
Tontracted ſo ghaſtly a countenance, that the inhabitants of 
Aſſiſi thought him Gitkracted. His father, thinking to make 
him reſume his profeſſion, employed a very ſevere method for 
that purpoſe, by throwing him into priſon; but finding this 
made no impreſſion an him, he took him before the biſhop of 
Aſſiſi, in order to make him reſign all claim to his paternal : 
eſtate, which he not only ne to, but ſtripped off all his Cf 
clothes, even to his ſhirt. He prevailed with great numbers to. fe 
devote themſelves, as he had done, to the poverty which he con- el 
ſidered as enjoined by the Goſpel; and drew u an inſtitute, or fe 
rule for their uſe, which was approved by pope: Innocent III. in 
„ 5 5 : n 


of Portiuncula, near Aſſiſi; and his order increaſed-ſo faſt, that 
when he held a chapter in-1219, near 5000 friars, of the order 
of Minors (ſo they were called) were preſent. Soon after, he 
obtained alſo a bull in favour of his order from pope Honorius III. 
About this time, he went into the Holy Land, and endeavoured 
in vain to convert the ſultan Meledin. It is ſaid, that he offered 
to throw himſelf into the flames to prove his faith in what he 
e He returned ſoon aſter to his native country, and died 
at Aſſiſi in 1226, being then only 45. Strange legends are told 
by the writers of his church; ſuch as his ſeeing a viſion of a 
ſeraph, whence his order were called ſeraphic; of his rolling 
hitmſelf in . to besen ou 2 of ta, &c. He was 
canonized by pope Gregory IX. the 6th of May, 1230; and 
Oct. the . on which Tis death happened, ined as 
ha,, x | 
His order ſoon roſe to great ſplendor, and has done prodigious 
ſervices to the Roman pontiffs. Some popes, ſeveral cardinals, 
and a great number of prelates, and famous authors have been 
of it. II is divided into ſeveral bodies, ſome of which are more 
rigid than others; and all ſtrongly inherit the ancient emulation, 
which ſoon broke out between the children of St. Francis and 
thoſe e nine agton; Hp hc 2 | 
FRANCIS (of Pa uro), another Romiſh ſaint, who to ex- 
ceed his predeceſſor in humility, founded the order of Minins 
(leaſt) as he had that of Minors (inferiors). He was born in 
1416, at Paulo in Calabria. He began his career of mortifi- 
cation by retiring to a cell on a deſert part of the coaſt, where 
his ſanctity ſoon obtained followers, and they ere long conſtructed 
a monaſtery round his cell. Thus was his order commenced. 
He formed a rule for it, which was n e by pope Alexander 
VI. and confirmed by Julius II. His rule was extremely 
rigorous, . perpetual abſtinence from wine, fiſh, and 
meat. His diſciples were always to go bare-footed, never to 
fleep upon a bed, and to uſe many other mortifications. He 
died in France, to which country he went at the earneſt ſollici- 
tation of Louis XI. who hoped to be cured of a dangerous 
malady by his preſence. This event took place at Pleſſis-du- 
Parc, in 1507, when he was at the age of 91. He was canon- 
ized in 1519, by Leo X. By the confeſſion of his aqmirers he 
way perfectly illigrate;” ee 8 
__ . FRANCIS Xavizx ;.[the great coadjutor'of Ignatius Loyala 
in eſtabliſhing the order of Jeſuits; was born at Xavier, at the 
foot of the Pyrennees, April 7, 1506. One of his firſt public 
employments was that of teaching philoſophy'at Paris, where ho 
formed his connection with Ignatius; and with him and five. 
others, in 15345 made a vow to labour towards the converſion 
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and began the career of his labours, by which' he obtained 
title of Apeſtle of the Indies. He taught on the coaſt of Comp 


id the 


rin, 


at Malacca," in the Molucca Iſlands, and thoſe of Japan. In 


the latter place he exhibited wonderful proofs of perſeverance 
and courage, but found his progreſs moſt effectually impeded by 
1gnorance of the language. He had formed the deſign of pro- 
ceeding into China, but before he could carry it intò execution 


he ſell fiek, and died in 1932s at the age of'46. He was ca- 


nonized by pope Gregory X V. in 1622. The fabulous accounts 
of his miracles, are given up by the beſt writers of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion, who repreſent him only as a miſſionary of moſt ex- 


emplary zeal and ſanity. There are extant by Him, 1.“ Five 


* 


books of Epiſtles.” 2. © A - Catechiſm.” 4.4 Opuſeula;*or 
ſmaller works.” J%%%%%%V% ü nf og Cote Rennie 
FRANCIS D Sarts, another canonized worthy of the 
"papal communion, who if not 8 ſaint, ee ee | 
A good man and an exemplary biſhop, was born at'the Caſtle of 
Sales near Geneva, Auguſt 21, 1567. He began his ſtudies at 
Paris, and finiſned them at Padua, in the line of à ſtudent of 
law, which he practiſed for ſome time, before his zeal led him 
to labour in the converſion of thoſe whom he conſidered as he- 
retics. The accounts of his ſucceſs in this work are amazing; we 
are told that he converted 70,000 proteſtants before he was made 
biſhop of Geneva, which happened in 1602; and it is added, that 
his ardour rather increaſed than diminiſhed after his elevation. 
Henry IV. of France was very deſirous to invite him into France, 
he even offered to procure for him a cardinal's hat, but in vain. 
He inſtituted a ſociety of religious, called the order of 'the Viſtta- 


tion, which was eſtabliſhed in 1618 by pope Paul V. This in- 


ſtitution had ſuch ſucceſs, that Madame de Chantal the firſt ſu- 
perior of the order, lived to ſee 87 ſuch congregations founded. 
| He reſiſted all invitations to leave his favourite dioceſe of Geneva, 
for a conſiderable time, though he occaſionally viſited France, 
and died at Lyons in 1622, at the age of 56. He was canonized 
by Alexander VI. in 1665. Of his works the principal are, 
1. Introduction to a devont Life,“ calculated to ſhew that 
religion ought not to be confined to cloifters, but practiſed in 
the world. 2. © A Treatiſe on the love of God.“ 3. Ler- 
ters. His writings diſplay the fame candour, the ſame earneſt 
piety that diſtinguiſhed his whole life, To . 
F:19 FRANCIS Prairie), a very ingeniovs writer, of 'Iriſh ex- 
traction, if not born in that kingdom. His father was à dig- 
nified clergyman in Ireland, being dean of ſome cathedral; and 
our author, his ſon, was alſo bred to the church, and had 2 
doctor's degree conferred on him. He was more diftihguiſhed 
as a tranſtator, than as an original writer. His vetſions of Ho- 
race and Demoſthenes have been juſtly valued: the former is ac- 
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companied with notes, and was the moſt complete and uſeful 
work of its kind which had then appeared. He was alſo a con- 
ſiderable political writer; and, in the beginning of the preſent 


reign is ſuppoſed to have been employed by the government: 
for which his ſervice, he was promoted to the rectory of Barrow 
in Suffolk, and to the chaplainſhip of Chelſea Hoſpital. He 
was alſo the author of two tragedies, Eugenia, and“ Con- 
ſtantia; but, as a dramatic writer, he was not very ſucceſsful. 


He died at Bath, March 1773; leaving a ſon, who was after- | 


wards one of the ſupreme council at Bengal. 
FRANCO (NicoLo), an Italian ſatiriſt, was born at Bene- 


vento in 1510. He was firſt the friend and then the rival of 


Aretin. But unhappily quitting Benevento for Rome, and ſa- 
tirizing ſome illuſtrious men of that place, he was condemned 
to death for the offence, in 1569. Whether he eſcaped or not 


is uncertain. He was an able writer, and has been ſpoken of 


as à valuable man, but imprude een. 
FRANCOIS (the abbe LAux ENT), a ſtrong opponent of the 


French philoſophers, ridiculed by them, but, though leſs elo- 
quent, much their ſuperior in honeſty and ſound reaſoning, was 


born in 1698, and died in 1782. His works conſiſt chiefly of, 
I. “ A book of Geography, known by the name of Crozat, be- 
cauſe dedicated to a lady ſo-called,” 1 2mo. 2. Proofs of the 


Religion of Jeſus Chriſt. 4 vols. 1 2m0o0. 3. Defence of Re- 
ligion,” 4 vols. 12mo. 4. Examination of the Catechiſm of 


an Honeſt Man, 1 2mo. 5. Examination of the Facts on 
which Chriſtianity is founded,” 3 vols. 12mo. 6. Obſerva- 
tions on the Philoſophy of Hiſtory, 8yo. His ſtyle was not 
good, but his works were ſought — ene 
FRANCO WITZ (MarrhiAs), a celebrated Proteſtant di- 
vine, a pupil of Luther and Melanchthon, was born in 1 21 | 
Albano, in Illyria. He oppoſed the interim of Charles V. and 
had a principal hand in drawing up the Centuries of Magdebourg. 
He died in 1575. He wrote, 1. © A Catalogue of the Wit- 


neſſes of the Truth, 4to. 2. A Key to the Holy Scripture,” 


reckoned his beſt work: and 3. publiſhed . Miffa Latina An- 


tiqua, in 8vo. at Straſburg, in 1557. It was a curious copy 


of an old Miſſal, which is now become very ſcarce. Sometimes 

he was diſtinguiſhed. by the name of Flaccus {llyricus.. He pub- 

liſhed alſo ſome editions of books. 
FRANCK. or FRANCKEN (Fzanciscvs),. called Old 


Frank. A Flemiſh Nr ; died, according to the moſt pro- 
91 


bable accounts, in 1616, at the age of 12. He painted hiſto- 
rical ſubjects, from the Old and New Teſtament, with many 


Lam diſtinaly and ſkilfully,. expreſſed;. but without grace. 
te 


e was apt to croud. too many hiſtories into one ſcene, but his 


colouri tranſparent. His pictures haye üfuall 
ouring was generally tranſparent. His pictures haye üſuallß 
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a kind of antiquated ſtiffneſs, but ſome of his beſt have conſi- 
derable merit, particularly in the colouring. 
FRANCE (Franciscvs), ſon of the former, called, the 
Young Franck, was born in 1580, and was the upil of his fa- 
ther, but ſtudied alſo at Venice, where he much improved his 
ſtyle: though in general he is not free from many of the -pecu. 
larities and defects of his father; he died in 1642. His moſt 
capital e is the Idolatry of Solomon, in the church of 
Notre Dame at Antwerp. The figure ane drapery of Solomon 
are reckoned fine, and the whole is highly finiſhed, in a ſmall ſize. 
FRANCKLIN (Tnomas), .D: D. chaplain in ordinary to 
His majeſty, born about 1720, was the ſon of Richard Franck- 
lin, well known as the printer of an anti- miniſterial paper called 
% The Craftſman, in the conduct of which he received great 
aſſiſtance from lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, and other ex- 
cellent writers, who then oppoſed ſir Robert Walpole's mea- 
ſures. By the advice of the eee theſe gentlemen, your 
Francklin was devoted to the church, with a promiſe of being 
provided for by the patriot, who afterwards forgot his under- 
taking, and entirely neglected him. He was educated at Weſt- 
' minſter-ſchool, and was elected to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he became fellow of Trinity- college, and was for 
"ſome time Greek profeſſor. In Dec. 1758, he was inſtituted 
vicar of Ware ol Thundridge, which, with the lectureſhip of 
St. Paul, fone, wg and a chapel in Queen: ſtreet, was all 0 
the preferment he held, till he obtained the rectoty of Braſted in m 
Kent. Dr. T. Francklin poſſeſſed no inconſiderable ſhare of m 
learning and poetical abilities, and was long à favourite in qu 
the literary world. His tranſlations of Phalaris, Sophocles, and to 
Lucian, if not of firſt- rate excellence, are at leaſt ſuch as ob- ha 
tained a temporary celebrity, and certainly afforded proofs of am 
application. He ſuffered a tranſlation of Voltaire's works to lin 
"bear his name; but the Oreſtes and Electra,“ are fup- 
poſed to be all that were really tranſlated by him. Dr. Smollett's firſ 
name alſo appears to it. His own dramatic - compoſitions, of ger 
which the principal are the tragedies of The Earl of War- pro 
wick, ard * Matilda,” were acted with ” lauſe. i: The two ms 
*._* tragedies he tranſlated from Voltaire were alſo performed with 28 
ſueceſs: and a comedy in two acts, called The Contract, ap- bot] 
Peared at the Haymarket in 1776. He died March 15,784. wit] 
N RANKLIN (Bana), the celebrated American iphi- bre⸗ 
loſopher, was ſprung, as he himſelf informs us, from a- family the 
| ſettled for a long courſe of years in the village of E&cn [, in bile 


oi] Lfe' of Dr. [Benjamin Franklin, on the ſpotz that EAton is the place. Nhe for 
56 by himſelf. ;. Tranſlated. from the eſtate was ſold, not op Years aga,; to 1 
Ffeach, ad publihed d) Robinſons in Ar. Ice {por Ffted) bf that village, yhoſe 

1793 · The village is chere vafled Eaton, ſon now eee it. ie eee 

put erroneouſly. It is known by enquiriet | | 


% 


8 os au had 1 their: income, 
GS from a ſmall patrimony of thirty acres, by adding to it 
profits of a blackſmith's buſineſs... His father Joſias, havin 

Pe. converted by ſome non · oonformiſt miniſters, leſt England 
for America in 1682, and ſettled at Boſton as a ioap-boiler and 
tallow-chandler. At this ports in 1706, Benjamin, the youngeſt 
of his ſons, was born. It appeared at firſt to be his deſtiny to 
ee. a tallow-chandler, ke hi his father; but, as he manifeſted 
= icular diſlike 10 that occupation, different plans were 
. have of, Which ended in his becoming a printer, in 1748, 
under one of his brothers, who was ſettled at Boſton... This 
was a buſineſs much more to his taſte, he ſoon ſhewed a talent 
for reading, and occaſionally wrote yerſes. In proſe he had the 
ſagacity to cultivate his ſtyle after the model X the SpeQator. 
With his brother he continued as an apprentice, occa 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf 2 writing in the Ne England Courant, 
which they printed, until weir f frequent diſagreements, and the 
harſh treatment he experienced from his brother, induced him 
to leave Boſton privately, and take . m_ ance by ſea to New | 
Vork. This happened in 17 mags oF w. York he imme- 
diately proceeded, in queſt emplayment, to Philadelphia, 
not without ſome diſtreſſing adventures. His own. deſcxiption 
of his firſt entrance into that city, where he was eee ; 
ſo high a ſituation, is too curious to be omittet. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, I was in my working delt, 
my beſt: clothes being to eome by ſea. I Was covered avith dirt. 
my pockets were filled with ſhin and; ſtockings: I was unac- . 
quainted with a ſingle ſoul in the place, and knew not where 
to ſeek for à lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing, and 
having paſt the night without ſleep, I was extremely hungry, 
and a my money conſiſted of a Dutch dollar, and about a ſhil- 
ws er of e g Which I gave to the boatmen for my 


aſſiſted them he rowing, they refuſed it at 5 


firſt, © but I A on their taking ĩt. A man is ſometimes more 
generous when he has little, than when he has much money; 
eG becauſe in the, firſt oule,' he is deſirous of ee e 
pove 
«, I walked! cowards the top of the ſtreet 1 Eu eagerly. on : 
both. ſides, till I came to Market-ſtteet, where I met a child 
with a loaf of bread. Often had I made my dinner on dry 
bread. I enquired where he bought it, and went ſtraight to 
the baker's ſnop which he pointed out to me. I aſked — al 
bilcuits, expecting to find ſuch as we had .at-Boſton, 3 but they 
made, it ſeems, none of that ſort at Philadelphia. I then aſked 
for a three · penny loaf. They made no loaves of that price... 
Finding 2 ignorant of the prices as well as of the different 
un 10 e en We e e e e "a 
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of bread of ſome kind or other. He gave me three large rolls. 
I was ſurpriſed at receiving ſo much: I took them however, 
and having no room in my pockets, I walked on with à roll 
under each arm, eating the third. In this manner I went through 
Market ſtreet to Fourth-ſtreet, and paſſed the houſe of Mr. Read, 
the father of my future wife. She was ſtanding at the door, 
obſerved me, and thought, with reaſon, that I made a very ſin- 
gular atid-groteſque appearance.” e. 
Notwithſtanding this unpromiſing commencement, Franklin 
ſoon met with employment in his buſineſs, working under one 
Keimer, a very indifferent printer, though at that time, almoſt 
the only one in e ia. In 1724, encouraged by the 
ſpecious promiſes of Sir William Keith, governor of the pro 
vince, Franklin ſailed for England, with à view ol 2 
materials ſor ſetting up a preſs; though his father, to whom he 
had applied, prudently declined encouraging the yon on ac- 
count of his extreme youth, as he was then only 18. On his ar- 
rival in England, he had the morti fieation to find that the gover- 
nor, who had pretended to give him letters of recommendation 
and of credit, for the ſum required for his purchaſes, had done 
no ſuch thing; and he was obliged to work at his trade in Lon- 
don for a maintenance. The moſt exemplary induſtry, fruga- 
ity, and temperance, with great quickneſs and-ſkill-in his buſi- 
neſs, both as. a preſſman and as a compoſitor, made this rather 
a lucrative ſituation. ' He reformed the workmen in the houſe 
where he was employed, propoſed new regulations for their 
proceedings among themſelves, which were eſtabliſhed,'and was 
in favour both with the men and their maſter.” Deſtrous, how- 
ever, of returning to Philadelphia, he engaged himſelf as book- 
keeper to a merchant, at fifty pounds a year; which, ſays be, 
was leſs than I earned as a compoſitor. He left England 
July 231 1726, and reached Philadelphia early in October. In 
1727, Mr. Denham, the merchant died, and Franklin returned 
to his occupation as a printer, under Keimer, with a handſome 
ſalary. But it was not long before he ſet up for himſelf in the 
fame bulineſs, in concert with one Meredith, a young man whoſe 
ſather was opulent, and ſupplied the money required. Here com- 
menced the riſe of Franklin. His indefatigable induſtry and 
exact punctuality, ſecured him friends and employment, and 
theſe qualities, ere long, obtained him thoſe lucrative appoint- 
ments which Bradford, his only formidable opponent, had enjoyed 
before. The Life of Benjamin Franklin offers a ſingular and 
moſt uſeful leſſon to young men; it preſents the very rare pic- 
ture of Genius riſing by regular perſeverance, inſtead of ſudden 
and eccentric efforts. That he had genius: cannot be de- 
nied, yet his predominant 3 ity was good ſenſe. Meredith, 
his partner, was of a very different caſt, and in 1720, for a very 
ſmall conſideration, relinquiſhed the buſineſs to him. The year 
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ſuaded to mar̃ry a man of the name of Rogers. This forced union 
had turned out very unhappy, and the was now a widow. He had 
at this time a profitable paper which he publiſhed, and was become 
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following he married = lady whom he had Joved, and to whom he 
had vowed fidelity before he went to England, but forgot his vows 
arid flighted her, till he made this reparation. He 1 of this 


miſconduct with 3 She was originally a Miſs Read, already 
ng the interval of his neglect, had deen per- 


inter to the houſe of aſſembly, he wrote occaſionally with ef- 


fect, on paper currency, and other political ſubjects. We find 
him afterwards ſucceflively, clerk to the general aſſembly of Phi- 
: e e maſter, and a burgeſs in the general aſſembiy 
= Or 

made deputy poſt- maſter general; and in 1757, came over to 
England as agent for the province of Pennſylvania. He had 
now Nfor * taken up philoſophical enquiries, and pur- 


hiladelphiaz* This happened in 1747. In 1753, he was 


ſued them with ardour; and by his diſcoveries in electricity, and 


other branches of ſeierce, had gained ſo much celebrity, that on 


his arrival in Europe, he had eaſy acceſs to the learned ſocie- 
ties of this and other countries, and received honours from our 
univerſities. He remained in England five years, and in 1762 
returned to America, where he obtained rewards and honours 
from the province of Philadelphia, for his faithful and judicious 


ſervices. In 1764, by the intrigues of the proprietaries, whom 


he had always oppoſed, he loſt his ſeat in the aſſembly of Phila- 


England, ©: ae, / d 166; Tris 

The diſcontents were now commeneing, which in the end 
feparated America from England: the affair of the ſtamp- act 
was in agitation," and the evidence given by Franklin at the 
bar of the hoe bf commons, contributed not a little to its re- 
peal. He then viſited Holland Germany, and France; and 
remained in Europe till 1775, when finding that matters would 
not be accommodated between England and her colonies, he re- 
turned to America; having fititſtrenuouſly endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the Engliſh miniſtry, as probably he though: juſt, to re- 
linquiſh' their demands upon that eountry. From this time Dr. 
Franklin bore à high politieal chatacter. He was elected a 
member of congreſs, and when; the queſtion of independence 
country, and finally acted as one of the plenipotentiaries for 


America, in ſigning the deſinitivs treaty of peace with England 
in 178 35 | latter end oſ 4785, he returned to Ame - 


rica, Where he vas highly honoured and eſteemed, and did not 
finally retire from public buſneſi till tuo years before his death, 
which happened on April 17, 4790 mf 
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Tube life of Franklin was remarkable for Iis «Rivity. © By 


great induſtry in the buſineſs of a printer, and frequent exer- 
tions as a writer, he firſt roſe to notice; his diſtinguiſhed” ſuc- 


ceſſes as a philoſopher added greatly to his fame, and in the 


cloſe of his life he was no leſs eſteemed as an able politician. So- 


cieties of various kinds for public benefit wers either planned or 


ſupported by him, and when his country had oecaſion to form 


ent, he acted with ability as a legiſlator.” Eloquence 


a governm g een 

he did not poſſeſs either in ſpeaking or writing, but was remark - 
able for a elear and ſententious brevity, very efficacious in pro- 
dueing conviction. His works confiſt chiefly of ſhort tracts 
and eſſays, written with a ſimplicity and perſpieuity very ori- 
ginal. He profeſſed to have formed his ſtyle upon that of Addi- 


Jon, and it Is certain that his writings poſſeſs many mexits of a 
be found of individuals 


ſimilar kind. Not many inftances can bi 
commencing from an origin ſo obſcute, and riſing to ſuch ce- 
lebrity as he obtained. Mia ces for integrity ſesms unim- 
are not univerſally approved, he acted according to what he 
judged night, as well as expedient... In converſation, his talents 


are ſaid to have borne the ſatnie aſpect as in other ſituations ; 


his words were not numerous, but they were pertinent; and 
though he · could always command attention and teſpect, he was 


not one of thoſe who are courted for the pleaſure of their ſociety. 


 -He was, however, on the whole, a man of uncommon talents, 
and one whoſe name is as little likely to be forgotten as that of any 
man who has lived within the preſent century. The well-known 
punning epitaph, Which he wrote for himſelf as a printer, is un- 
worthy of the dignity of his character, and undoubtedly was not 
uſed, Cab when he died his other more canſpicuous employments 
had almoſt effaced the memory of his being of that profeſſion. 
FRANR-FLORIS. See Floxgiis. 

FRANTZIUS (Worten, a German Lutheran divine, 
born at Plawen in Moigtland, in 15643 Was profeſſor, firſt of 
hiſtory, and then of divinity at Wittemberg. He died there in 
4620, at the age of 36. He publiſhed, 1. “ Animalium Hiſ- 

toxia ſacra. 2. Tractatus de Interpretatione Sacrarum Scrip- 


turarum, in 40; and many other works, which are ſaid to be 


rather compilations than compoſitions. VF 
FREI ARIUs, called the ſcholaſtic, the earlieſt French 
: hiſtorian except Gregory of Tours. By order of Childebrand, 
brother of Charles he wrote a chronicle, which extends 
| as far. an the year; G41. His ſtyle is barbarous, his arrangement 
- defeQive,:and his-whole narrative too conciſe and rapid, but he 
is the only original hiſtorian of a part of that period. His chro- 
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7 ation was he h 


EAS BEATE - 


- AANDERIC ICI. ae the Ghear',, the third, king of 


was. born Jan. 24, 1712, 
aff ddt TX BE m td hint ein adverſity; for when he began 


72uP, and di Kone talents for betty, muſic,. and the 

fd 5 neral, his faber, fearing leſt this taſte ſhould 8 
Th hi i ſtudies more neceſſa to him as a king, o oppoſed 75 
neils. 


| bs MR hin -anff treated him with conſiderable har 


Tie 71 o whe the þ rince was eighteen, this diſagreement broke 
S ende 00 rel to eſcape, Was Fader and thrown into 
ris, Lar, a young officer who was to have attended his flight, 
ing <xecuted before his eyes. His marriage in 173 5 
inceſs of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, reſtored at lea "appa- 

rell harmony in the family. But in his forced retirement, 
you ig Frederic had eagerly cultivated his favourite. ſciences, 
which' continued to divert his cares in the moſt ſtormy and 


atixiqus periods of his life. He aſcended. the throne in May ſe 


748; a and almoſt immediately, diſplayed bis ambitious and mili 
tary dr 25 wr by demanding Sileſia from Maria tee bee 
of the etjipe harles VI. in his Auſtrian and Hungarian 
doktihionss' 110 pu ving his claim by force of arms. The 
1 15 died October a8, 1740, and, Lower Sileſia had ſub- 
to Frederic in. Norember, 17 18 F. rance Ng ry for- 


4 dk gat 
him 1 8 of "Stef ad 3 * county of Glatz. 1 the 


ht: ' of 174, either =1 that the treaty | of Breſſaw 
il 


be vice, ot mov 
under pfetence of fuppartin the FOO of, the emperor 
Charles VII, and declared'war l Maria Thereſa, who re- 


fuſed to — that prince. The war was continued with 


vatfouls ſucceſs, on the whale 9415 glorioully for F Tederic, till 

atter'end of the year 

View. at Dieſer, of Mc] as day, by which the- court of 
k eft Him 1 in offeſſi on of * Us: 25 and Lower Sileſia (ex- 
Tauss Sk hf and the whol le ! of . on con- 


the conteſt hone A e and 4 abe concern- 
ing EX * 


merican poſſeſſions, led thoſe' powers to. ſeek allies. 

Engl and mad Aliate with Pruſſia, and France with Auſtria. 
NS neſs and Yecifion of Frederick 8 character were now re- 
diſp 1 8 8 25 Supe Ring A deſign againſt bim among the 


00 ene Ts, and dhe even gained intelligence of a 


"treaty, in Which the 11575 of Pe nd, 2 of Saxony, 
0, and. mah | 


5 9 *he pÞ NS 2 "as 5 85 a, 1 * 
atio artty t the ſtates of 
the empire, e "with ile Wale bo Called, declared 

Vol: VI. * war 


| of November the ſame. year, Bl mY the 
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war againſt PRs AS A aiſturder.of th lic In 
he fond himſelf” 705 ul 7655 c gb IPOs 8 9225 
German empire, the of Au ria, ert Sweden, nn 
France. The N 22 53 his enemies oper 
whole dominions ; 3. yet bis N and « . We rg ready 
every quarter to give them ba He was def by the Ruſ⸗ 
ſians, had gaine 25 a battle a mw the Aultrians, d:had loſt 
other in Bohemia, by the, 18th of Jun 1 0 0 "Byron the the, 5th 
trians, and. the 
French at Roſbach, on the. frontiers of Saxony, and; repaired 
his former loſſes by a ſignal victory. His genius had. invented 
a new ſpecies of military exexcife, and his enemies probably 
owed their defeat to their imperfect attempts to. imitate what his 
foldiers had er learned. Within à month he had gained 
another victory over the Auſtrians near Weine in conſequence 
of which he took that city, with 15,000. prif e reco- 
vered all Sileſia. Throughout. the War, with an, ability.almoſt 
incredible, he gained ſo many adyantages, and Fecopered with 
fuch promptitude the loſſes. he ſuſtained, that the prodi 
force combined againſt him was rendered ineffectu al. Peace 7 
was at length concluded, Feb. 15, 1763, 9 72 the poſſeſſion, 1 
Sileſia was confirmed to him, and Nos, on his part, promiſed his 


ſuffrage to the elefion'of Joſeph, fon of the emperor, as king 


of the Romans. This was the "molt ſplendid, miliary pen 
his SE 


2 


d FE 


The year 7772 was remarkable for giving, 2 proof 6 "of th e in- 


ſecurity bf a ſmall country ſituated between powerful neighbours, 
in the ſeizure of conſiderable territories belonging. toP 

of which the king of Pruſſia had his ſhare, 5 Austria and 
Ruſſia. The remainder of his reign, with very litile . 
tion, was devoted to the arts of peace; and his ati 


diligently employed to give his ſubjects every, advantage, confilt- 


ent with a deſpotic government, of juſt laws, bei en 


merce, and the cultivation, of the arts. Whatever Were "his 


errors in opinion, or his offences againlt other. Werz, he ſought. 
and e the attachment of A ſubj Fa e . 
neficence, and many ttul A royal virtues, e died A u a 
1786, in the 75th year of his | 9 Tg 
Frederic, like Cæſar, united Ale talents 17 a Wilter; with 8 75 


of a warrior. He wrote in French, and Was a  toleale ports 


oland, 


2 


but his abilities are more diſplayed in hiſtor 5 


the art of war is, however, valuable, both. from bis 


. The ſubjeQ, and the traits of Frags it; "fp 955 His 


works compoſe altogether nineteen. 1 vo. 
compoſitions which, excepting his poem on the Art 7 


conſiſt chiefly of Odes and piſtles, aſſed through n 
tions, under the title of “ e melees du Philoſophs 
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Powers of Europe, and © an Efl 
and on the Duties of Sovereigns. The ſeventh and eighth vo- 


A > 
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Sduci. But all the works publiſhed in his life, both in proſe 
and verſe, were collected in four vols, 8vo, in 1790, under the 
title of! Oeuvres primitives de Frederic II, Roi de Pruſſe ou 


collection des ouvrages qu il publia pendant ſon re ne. Of 
this publication, the firſt volume contains his Anti-Machiavelz 


Military inſtructions for the general of his army; and his cor- 
reſpondence with M. de e Fouquet. The ſecond, his 


« Memoirs of the Houſe, of Brandenburgh.” In the third vo- 
lume ate bis poems; and in the fourth, a variety of pieces in 


proſe, philoſophical, moral, hiſtorical, critical, and literary; 
particularly, , Reflections on the military talents and character 
of Charles XII, king of Sweden; a diſcourſe on War; Letters 
on Education, and on the Love of our Country; and a diſcourſe 
on German Literature. His poſthumous works had been pub- 

iſhed ſtill earlier. They appeared at Berlin in 1788, in 15 vols. 

vo. The two firſt of. theſe contain, the Hiſtory of his own 


| Time, to the year 1745. The third and fourth, his « Hiſtory 


of the ſeven. years War.” The fifth contains, © Memoirs from 
the Peace of Hubertſbourg in 1763, to the partition of Poland 
in 1775. The ſixth is filled with miſcellaneous matter, parti. _ 
cularly ! Conſiderations on the 2 State of the political 

| y on Forms of Government, 


lumes contain. poetical pieces, and ſome letters to Jordan and 
Voltaire. The remaining ſeven volumes continue his correſ- 
r including letters to and from Fontenelle, Rollin, 
Voltaire, D Argens, D'Alembert, Condorcet, and others. Of 
theſe productions many are valuable, more eſpecially his © Hiſ- 
tory of his own Times, where, however, he is more impartial 
in bs accounts of his campaigns, than in aſſigning the motives 
or his wars, or eſtimating the merits of his antagoniſts. 
His „ Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburg, are diſtin- - 
iſhed by his correctneſs in facts, the livelineſs of his portraits, 
the juſtneſs of his reflections, and the vigour of his ſtyle. The 


„ Frederician C F him in the light of an able legiſ- 


lator, copying the Roman law, but adapting it with ſkill to the 


nature and circumſtances of his own, dominions. In his lighter 


an he was an imitator of Voltaire, whoſe friendſhip he 
long cultivated, and whoſe irreligious opinions unhappily he too 
completely imbibed. The activity of his mind was eaſily diſ- 
cerned in the vivacity of his eyes and countenance: and he was 
one of thoſe extraordinary men who by an adroit and regulae- | 


partition of their time, accompanied with ſtrong ſpirits and per- 


ſeverance, can purſue a variety of occupations which common 
mortals muſt contemplate with aſtoniſhment. Had he not been; 
a king, he would in any. ſituation have been a very diſtinguiſhed 
man: being a king, he diſplayed thoſe talents which uſually re- 
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uire the retirement of private life for their cultivation, i in a 
of excellence which his fituation and mode of life ren- 


derednot leſs ext deen than thoſe qualities v whit | h be poſſeſſed 


in the roger ol» | 
8 "YoſpeRiiig: 4 man ſo eminent are ob= 


a of attention, we ſliall ſubjoin the account of his habit 
— of life, as it is given by che beſt authorities. His dre 
was plain in 'the extreme, and always military; a few minutes 
early in the morning ſerved him al arr pang it, and i ns was never 


altered in the day; ; always . e wp I of it. pl 5 
ment, from fi desek in ho morning to we of, night, had 
or allotment. His firſt e mployment when he aroſe, has 


ſe all the papers that were re addjedſed-to him from all parts 
of is dominions, the loweſt of his ſubjeQs being allowed to 


write to him, and certain of an anſwer. Every. propoſal was 


to be made, and every favour to be aſked in writing; and a ſingle 
word written with a pencil- in the margin, informed his ſecre- 
taries what anſwer” to return. This expeditious method, ex- 
2 all verbal diſcuſſſon, faved abundance of time, and en- 
abled f e king ſo well to weigh his favours, that he was ſeldom 


deceived by his miniſters, an ' ſeldom aſſented or denied impro- | 


perly. About eleven o'clock the Ling en peared in his garden, 
and reviewed his regiment of guards; which was done at the 
fame hour by all the colonels in a provinces. At twelve pre- 
eiſely, he dined; and uſually invited light or nine officers, At 
table, he diſcarded alk etiquette, in hopes of making converſa- 

tion free and equal: but, t ough' his own bon-mots' and livelineſs 


offered all the encouragement in his power, this is an advantage 


that an abſolute monarch cannot eaſily obtain. Two hours after 
dinner Frederic retired to his ſtudy, where he amuſed himſelf in 
compoſing verſe or proſe, or in the cultivation of fome branch of 
literature. At ſeven commenced à private concert, in which 
© he played upon the flute, with the flalF of a profeſſor; and fre- 
nently had pieces rehearſed which he had compoſed himſelf. 
Phe ce concert was followed by a ode to which few were ad- 
mitted except literary men Ale? hiloſophers; 25 the topics of 
converſation were ſuited to Nh a party. As he ſacrificed many 
of his own gratifications to the duties of royalty, he exacted a 
fevere account from officers, and all WhO heſd any places under 
him. But in many things he was indulgent, and particularl 1 
held all calumny in ſo much contempt, that he ſuffered the mo 


ſcurtilous writers to vent their malice with i impunity. 1 It is 
my buſineſs,” ſaid he, * to do the 3 of my ſtation, and to 


let malevolence ſay what it will.“ 

FREGOSO (Barrisr), nephew of a doge of Genes, et 
himſelf: a doge in the year 1478. He did not long enjoy that dig- 
nity ; the haughtineſs « of his aaa 0 ns to be de- 
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poſed, and he \ was banithed ti to Feten but 15 time of Th death 


is unknown. 115 wrote, +. An Italian work in nine books 
on memorable actions, like Valerius Maximus:; which has 


been N "or #4 the Lat . * Camillo Ghil- 5 


ini. 2. The 


reatiſe 1 H be 1 4 Trakan 3 i 


Love.” 7 is ſaid to have made writing the amuſement 
| r and HER haye compoſed molt of Ro! os books at that eee 5 
| ARQUARD),.. a.learned German, was deſcende 
Ho Ne oble family, and born at Augſburg in 1565. He went 
into France very 8 1 to! ſtudy the civil; Ia under Cu- 
1 Jet paid fo hiſtory.and criticiſm, that 


became 1 8 both. hen he. Was 4 teas — . 


he ir 
e after Loads rote or 0 Jaw at 
1. friendihip with Leu Avius, 
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molt, importa e 
is prince made him. vice-preſide: 
u quality of, ambaſſador: to ſeveral 
125 occupations, he neyer intermittec 

ſtudyin j and wrote a gat M works 
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d paint very well. His moral. qualities. are de- 
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5 


is 
at Baſil; but, Gndin ng himſelf not ee by. fortune, he was 
going to diſengage himſelf from the republic of ſetters, and to turn 
peaſant. While he was medit ting upon this plan, the ſenate 
of Nuremberg, at the deſire of Jerom Wolfius, offered him the 
rectorſhip of the New College” at Altorf'; 155 Whie 7 ace he 
took poſſeſſion in November, 1575, He diſcharg duties 
of it with Go zeal, explaining the hiſtorians, 1 doe $ 
awe 185 He 9 10 os 0 f died 7 8 of the 
ague in ; which diſorder had a little m 
” Ee 196g; "fon and two dau lers. Ge ot ay! — — 5 
was, it © Saving a'y extraordinary r}; for, as he tells us ml , 
the dedication' to Ns Klegies, or Liber.” riſtium, e l Ke ſcarce 
twelve years old, ſhe had yet made ſuch a progre eſs in t Latin 
id Greek grammars, and the rudiments of other ſciences, that 
could tranſlate out of her mother tongue into: Lathe, decline 
and conjugate Greek, repeat the Lord's bes rayer in 9 775 and 
ſcan verſes: he underſtood addition: and 'ſubts Aion in arith-- 
metic, could ſing by note, and play on the lute.” 0 leſt his 
reader ſhould * from even that The in none #2 thoſe 
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85 among the reſt, 
«c.: [Quizeſtiones' Geomietricz et . à ſup 0 to 
1 WE Paulus Zmilius and- Ferron,: ; as far as the year 
9h, FC Logzi bien Confultorum: à Latin tranſlation of ro- 
biſher's voyages, 'and''of the African Wars, in which Don Se. 
baſtian, "king of Portugal, loſt his life. «c Ciceronis Ofationes 
perpetuis notis Logicis, Arithineticis; Ethicis, Po Inicls Hiſto 
ricis, illuſtratæ; *%s vols. Bvo, at Baſil, 158g. Ap 
FREINB on), an Engliſh phj ylicin, and as apt writer, 
: was ern in 675, at Croton in tonſhire, of Which | 
patiſh his father, William Freie # a 25 of great learning, 4 
ety,” and inte: ity; Was rector. He was ſent ta Weltminſter- 
Gol; with his bfother Robert, and put under the are of its 
celebrated Dr. Buſby. He was thence elected to Chriſt⸗Thurch, 
Oxford in 1690, oder which Pr: Aldrich at that wo preſided; 
and under his auſpices ufidertook,' in conjunction wi Bose 
oung man, to publiſh' an edition. of K(ehinies, and D 
Ienen ede Corona, Which was we rectived, and has ' 55 
been . About the ſame time he Was prevailed upon to 
reviſe Delphin edition of“ Ovid's Meramorphofes, that 10 | 
might be reprinted, in 8vo, at Oxfor 8 | 
Hitherto he had been employed In reading the } oets,” orators 
and hiſtorians! of "antiquity; by which be Had hade ors 
rfe& maſter in the Greek language, and had acquiret à great 
fee 22 5 . cheap Latin, in yerſe as as We Welt 1 fe now 
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| 8 h yes ky ern care, 38 we are 
£ M 28 rue and rational prin lestef 
ftr, "a anatomy) to which 5 8 a 
Ati ie na 7775 Abies. The we 
Nis 451 1* the way of his pro eſſion 
* etter ON Dr. afterwards 6 
ocephatils, or \ atery Head. ; 
4A in to the” fame gentleman, 
, Conc 17 8 ſome extraor -. 
Ins afff A in Orfordſhite, 
bee Ar noiſe, and might probably 
rife into" fomet ng ſup rnatural, 1 our author; 
. 8 fet then i an à true "light. It fi ſcems a 

that theſe letters ug not Have 15 thought 
"py Aur ie colletio Ek 118 | works; ; they. 
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bat 


| er, in the ** hie opk ical fans? 4 
ercte BON WI 8e, g ben 1699, de ler No, 
e ur Tin 


now "wall" kno iſhed, Freind b 
Ken) works: Sana Qorius, A. 
lang Kell et at home, 
.c uirin ; 
x <a ao known ph gu 5 
EY in. order to ſet a certain 
g uſe e , and general concern, 
Ways des divided, in ſuch 2 
TAR Fil he did b publiſh- i 
du xus Wuliehls men- 
off; ee eum 'me 5 8765 methodo, ad 
eiguntuf,“ Bro. This work, though at firſt. 
| ech e Was then Ne animadverted . 
upon by fever Never ws, his alway been reckoned an excellent 
dee ber 05 all our aut hor's writings are, admirable: 
ere Beat n its ſty . elegant di (potion. of j JS. parts, 
its: wonderft tae and At che Ane d me perſpicuity, 
and for the happy rene of Trarmin ang eee nlible. 
trough. the "whole," wr. ; 0107; Or ee : 


"T7707 he was" choſe" profellbr" of een at, Oxford 
and, e year” after;{ attended” the karl of Peterborough: in his 
Spani(rexþedaeidny' "us" p phyſician t*the' a 51 here, d Which, 


poſt he gued near tre . From 118 880 he Fic kde | 


Mis Traly;'dndt went to Rome, „Ven for tlie fa of. 55> 

the antiquitie n that eity; "the ple: afute e "Ing a 

converſi 10 240 k 5 mem eminent 

for their N 10 750 he On his retürt tö Eng 1 175% MF 

ou * charaier of his atron ye Rh yt — e TH 
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1 of the Earl of erer. e 
nce the railing the Siege 0 Val 5 ' 
ed, << The Ga mpaign aſencis. 2 5 
170%, 8vo. This en ela "prom 
eat ' noiſe, ſome loudly comm the 
Jem mning it; ſo that a third edition of 3 L 
In x707, he pit rips 2 or C 
1709, he publi 1s ** Prælectio 
e pee ad? bh ad 5 Principia et 
le rediguntur; anno 1704, Ox Jon; in 
habitz.” "Theſe lectures 8 ted. 2 15 
ate nine in number, beſides "thre | Kar og . 
by the German philoſo e ed were. 
new | Principles ang, t the! fore, the, e 
in 1710, prefixed to cf; 
id which the oy tate the principle: 
entf, and the. 
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feſſion. In 1716, he was choſen 
ſicians; and the ame Jour 75 
«Hi ppocrates de 

Cortifientary u pon 1 85 
This work was: A Wy 175 
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wett ., eee ons: ell Woodward! i is 


rallied = ki jr addreſs; for Freind made no ſeri 


anſwer to rd's book, but contented: himfelf with ridi- 
culing his undder the name 'of a celebrated emp fe. 

3. 1917, he # the. Gulſtonian' lecture in the College of 
leians; and, in 17 20, ſpoke the Harveian oration, which was ; 
afterwards tbliſhed. - I 1722, he was elected into parliament 
for Launceſton in Cornwall; and acting in his ſtation as à ſe- 


nator-with that warmth and freedom which was natural to yay 
' 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome able ſpeeches againſt meaſu 
which be diſapproved. He was ſuppoſed to have a hand in Atter- 
hury's plot, as it was then called; Fa this drew upon him ſo 


much reſentment, that the Habeas Corpus act being at ihat time 
ſuſpended, he was, March 15, 1722-3 


9 committed t me Towe *. 
Heccantinhued a priſoner _ by Fune 21, When he was 6h 
rwitted. tob bail, ſureties being Mead, Dr. Hulſe, Dr. 


 Levet, Tage Hale; and afterwards, in in November, way dif" 


Dr om hig recognizance. Fa 

— afforded him by this an vs not 4 
tion diſturbed by:unealy thoughts and apprehenſions,” but that 
5 3 hiſs in a — ſuitable to his abilities | 


; W vrye——aas Se and accordingly he wrote another lettex in Latin 
10 


<Coricernin; ſome” particular kind/ of Small- | 


poxJ? Here, , he laid t plan of: his laſt and moſt elaho- 
rate work, the Hiſtory of 1 the title of which runs thus: 
The Haſtory of! Fhyſic, fro m the tine of. Galen to the bo- 


ginning of the ſixteenth centu chiefly with regard TH 
bs. 1 A pes vrritten to Dr, Mea 3 The ey 1 was. 
1925, the fecond; r wing. 8 wo 
hugh juſtly d 94 for a maſteriy pe#formance, both for uſe 22 
not * cenſüre but was s animadyerted om. 
1 at home and · abroad. 

Soon after he obtained his erey, he Was: made phyſician. to 
the prince of Wales; and, on that prinee's acceſſion" to the' 
1 became ph ician to the en who honoured him with, 

a ſnhare of her ce and e He did not, however, 
tin adam this) Aa dur Bec of — — ng 2 in, 


tion. "He —4 bimfelt 
n one of: his friends, ee 
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happy in this ſort of compoſition ;' for the: 3nſcription on the 
do: Soha of Sprat, biſhop. of Rocheſter, was from his pen. 
That on Philips, which had been aſcribed to him, is ſince afcer- 
tained to be by Atterbury [MJ..; Dr. Wigan publiſhed his Latin 
works together at London, in 1733, in folio, adding to them, 
a tranſlation of his! Hiſtory of Phyſic into the fame language, 
with an excellent hiſtorical preface; and to the whole is prefixed, 
an elegant dedication to his royal patraneſs the: late queen, by 
his brother Dr. Robert Freind. His works were reprinted at 
Paris in 4735, „%%% en i ati badi of 
The family was further diſtinguiſhed by means of Dr. Robert 
Freind, brother to the 1 who was à man ol learning, 
and head maſter of. Veſtminſter- ſchool 3 and Dr. Wil { 
Freind, ſon of Robert, who was dean of Canterbur i. 
FREINSHEMIUS (Jon), a moſt ingenious and learned 
man, was born at Ulm in Suabia, in 1608. He is ſaid:to have! 
underſtood almoſt all the European languages, beſides Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. He was profeſſor of eloquence at 'Upfal;- 
librarian and hiſtoriographer to Chriſtina: of Sweden, and after- 
wards profeſſor at Heidelberg, where he died in 1660. He ten- 
dered many ſervices. to the republic of letters, and firſt by his 


eritique upon Florus, hom he corrected and explained: very - 


happily. | The learned Bernegger, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried, engaged him in this work; and was afterwards ſurpriſed: 
at the great penetration and judgement which Frein ſhæeim had 
ſhewn in diſcovering what had eſcaped all the learned before 
him. His notes have been printed entire in the beſt editions of 
this author. So have his notes upon Tacitus; which, though 


„ . 


and the other critics either knew not or omitted. 


ſhort, are very judicious, relating to ſuch particulars as Lipſius 


But the works by which he has been moſt diſtinguiſhed, are his 
ys: There was a 


famous ſupplements to Quintus Curtius and IL 


ſupplement, indeed, to Cuintus Curtius before; 


but as that was 


nothing more than a miſerable compilation from juſtin and Arrian, 
without either judgement or order, Freinſheim thought it expe- 
dient to draw up a new one. For this purpoſe, he conſulted every 
author, Greek and Latin, ancient and modern, which could be of 
the leaſt uſe, and executed his taſk- ſo; much to the approbation 
and ſatisfaction of the public, that they almoſt; ea ſed ta deplore 
the Joſs of the two firſt books of this entertaining hiſtorian. Some, 
however, have ſtill more admired his ſupplement to Livy, which 
is compoſed with equal judgement; and learning, and muſt hare 
been a Herculean 2 Le Clerc has printed this ſupplement, 


- 


with; his egition of Livy-at Amſterdam, 1710, He declares the 
us and learned, but thinks chat there is 


whole to be very ingen 
[1] Epiſtalary Coreſpondence, vols iis 5. 432 + | 
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1 purity and elegance. in the firſt ten books of it; ſome 
Tpeeches in which are incomparable. The fact is, that theſe 
ten books were publiſhed i in the author's life-time ; the other 
ninety-five, after his death. Beſides; what has deen mentioned 
above, Freinſhemius wrote notes upon. een and other Phi- 
lolo ical perſormances. | 

EIRE pz AN DRA DA (Hyacmras), an elegant Poms. 
puele writer in proſe. and verſe, was born in 1597, at Beja in 
2 tuzal, and became abbé of St. Mary de Chans. He ap» 


ponies at firſt with ſome diſtinction at the court of Spain, but 


is attachment to the houſe of Braganza i impeded his advance- 
ment. In 1640, when John TV Was, proclaimed. Dog of Por- 
tugal, he went to. his court, and was well receive et it was 
found difficult to advance him, for he was of too light and care- 
105 A. character to be cmployed, in diplomatic buſineſs; and 
zh the king would have gone ſo far as to make him biſhop 

ON Viſieu, this dignity he 15 the wiſdom. to. reſuſe, well. 
knowing that the. pope Who Bi: not, acknowledge his maſter as 
king, would never confirm, his appointment as biſhop. He did 
not chooſe, he faid, merely to biker a biſhop, li e an actor 
on a ſtage. He 42 at Luan a, 1657... Notwithſtanding tho 
levity o his character, he had a generous, heart, and was 2 firm 
and actiye end. He wrote Wit much f gels; his oh Life of 
Don Juan de Caſtro,” is 3 7 one of the beſt, written, books 


in the 9777 eſe lan 2 2 It was pobiched in folio, and was 


tranſlated into Lan . 41 9 5 1 5 | He wrote 2 


4 3 


Teng ky Ja, 8 ; was 


Fat 
hen he 11 at Rome, the 


bord at Paris it in 
ſuffrages of 5 ace were divided 
Carava; e an d, oſeph, of Arpino,..c 
ſucceeded in 21 the IL encies 
malice at deſi gn, an Ks 
perſpective 4 architecture; ; bur there is a boldneſs in his man- 
ner, ap coaching to hardneſs, Which is not always 8 approyed., 
Henry IV, howeyer, appointed'him his chief painter, and Louis 
XIIT. honoured him with the order of St. Michael. He 
Fang the diene, in the chapel at F e and, died at 
aris in 1 at the age of 52, 
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the French.” This treatiſe, at once bold and Mas Ach to 
ſome indiſcreet conyerſativns, obtained him the Honour of the 
Baſtille. In his confinement, he could obtain no book but the 


dictionary of Bayle, which he conſe vently read ſo earneſtly as 


t e learn it {by heart: He imbibed, at the fame time, no 
ſmall portion of the ſcepticiſm af Bayle; which ſome of his 
writings afterwards evinced. Fheſe were, . Letters o 
Thraſybulus to „ pe, in which atheiſm id reduced to a 94 
tem. Sy 4 Examination of the Apologiſts for Chriſtianity,” 


pothmmous work (not publiſhed till 2767) ), no leſs 9/74 ih | 


than the other, Beſides theſe, his 7 8 productions were, 
Seyeral very learned memoirs in mes of the academy, 
5 which his mores - prefixed ; and 4 e FR your * of 
no conſe _— in 1749, in his 6 q 
* Mp ON 901 arne a, French ge 
ly known fe mers deen the conſtant pork 
of 2 was born i Quimper, in 17 ae 
conſiderable, and he ante e 9 — 1 in the 


s talents were 
7 of the Jekuits, | 


2 fathers Brumoy and Bous geant. In 1739, on me diſ. 


ſt, he quitted the Jefuits, an ror a time a "ou Abbe des 


ntaines in His dome. Fa "He publi 7 
a works on his own. account, which wen Fe genera 
_ admired, but nm oe? fuppreſſed by authority, ; 24 


on certain 5 — of the time,” hegan to be Faiches in 1749, 
and ere with ſome interraptions to 13 volumes. 


| In 1 n his! 6 55 Litéraire,“ liſhed in that 
er ui volu i py 


umes of it; and afterwards, eight Volumes every 
ar, as long as he lived, r wo was till 17/9. In this work, 
Jar as who. was. a a zexlou 8 enemy of the modern philoſophy, 
e nn with” ſpfrit. "He repreſented fi as a ſkilful 
agiaty ; as a poet, brill mt indeed; but inferior to 'Corneille, 
Needs and Pha + An- elegant, t, but iin rate x1 rk 
and'rather the tyrant than the king of literature. ' A's na 
of chis Voltaire copld bear with forritude,; but à very Hul and 
victorious attack upon a bad comedy, Ta Fee qui a raiſon,” 
drove him beyond alf'bounds of pariencs; + and henceforward his 
ren was, conffaptl) in motion againſt, Freten, Yor. 1275 name 
Ace put bim in'a rage, 2 
Hort wan very ſkilful in hie critieiſtus, and of 
common abilities (25 e himſelf Wee before; he 
irreconcileably 0 5 ror nh 1 We by J 


n anfago oniſt 
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livelineſs, with a correct taſte, acute powers of diſcrimination 
and a peculiar talent of entertaining his reader; while he pointed 
out che faults of a work. He had an active zcal againſt falſe 
philoſbpby, innovation, and affeQation, and was ſteadily at- 
tached'to what he confidered as ſound principles. In private 
life he was eaſy and entertaining. Such were the real talents o 
this formidable journaliſt. It muſt be owned alſo, that he had 
his partialities; that he was ſometimes. too precipitate- in his 
judgements, and too ſevere in his cenfures. Too ſtrong a reſent- 
ment of injuſtice ſometimes rendered him unjuſt. His language 
alſo was ſometimes over refined, 8 always perfectly pure. 
He died in March, 12365 T. ĩ˙* A I  H 
Beſides his periodical publications, Freron left ſeveral works. 
1. Miſcellanies,” in three volumes: compriſing ſeveral, poems, 
to which it has only been, objected that they are rather over- 
poliſhed;. 2. © Les Vrais Plailirs;” or the loves of Venüs and 
Adonis; elegantly tranflated from Mario. 3. Part of a tranſ- 
lation of Lucretius. He/ alſo ſuperintended and retouched 
Beaumelle's critical commentary on the Henriade, and aſſiſted 
in ſeveral literary works. „„ V 
FRESNAYE (Jon VAUQUuELIN DE LA), an early poet of 
France, the firſt who wrote ſatires in that language, and an Art 
of Poetry. He was bred a lawyer, and became the king's ad- 
vocate for tlie bailliage of Caen, and afterwards lieutenant-ge- 
neral and preſident of that city. He died at the age of 72, in 
the year 1606! He wrote 1. Satires, which thougli eſteemed 
leſs ring, heap thoſe of Regnier, and leſs witty than thoſe of” 


Boileau, have truth and nature, and contain-ſome fimple narra- 
tives, the ſtyle af which has ſomething pleaſin „ 2, © The Art 


of Poetry.“  Copious. ſpecimens of this performance may be; 


ſeen in the notes of St. Marc, on Boileau's art of poetry. It 


has conſiderable” merit, but a merit which has been ſuperſeded 
by, later; efforts. 3. Two books of Idyllia, and three of epi- 
grams, epitaphs, and ſonnets. 4. A poem on the monarchy. 
All thefe were collected by himſelf in an edition of poems, pub- 
Who ⁵T Eo ñ ̃ĩͤ “ ĩÜʃn Ü 
FRESNE (Cranes u CANGE DU), a learned Frenehman, 
was deſcended from a. good family, and born at Amiens in 1610. 
After being taught polite literature in the Jeſuits-college there, 
he went to ſtudy the la at Orleans, and was ſworn advocate to 
the parliament of Paris in 1631. He praiſed ſome time at the, 
bar, but without ifitending to make it the buſineſs of his life. 
He then retuznedto Amiens, where he devoted himſelf to ſtudy, 
and ran through all ſorts of learning; languages and philoſophy, 
law, phyfie; divinity, and hiſtory, In 1668, he went and ſettled at 
Paris; and ſoon. after x 7 propoſal” was laid -before Colbert, to 
collect all the authors, who at different times had written the 
„ rn wy 2 Yo, © Rane 
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| Kiftory of France, and to form a body out of them. This mi- 


niſter liking the 1 belleving Du Freſne the beſt qua- 
hfied for the un du furniſhed him with memoirs and ma- 


nuſcripts for this purpoſe. Du Freſne wrought upon theſe ma- 
terials, and drew up a large preface, containing the names of 


the authors, their character and manner, the time in which they 
lived, and the order in which they ought to be arranged. Being 
informed from the miniſter thiat his plan was not approved, and 
that he muſt adopt another, and convinced that if he followed the 
order preſcribed the whole work would be ſpoiled, he frankly told 
dis employers, that ſince he had not been happy enough to pleaſe 

thoſe in authority, his advice was, that they ſhould 55 out ſome 
of the beſt hands in the kingdom; and at the ſame time he re- 
turned them all their memoirs. Being thus diſengaged from a 

tedious and laborious undertaking, he finiſhed his Gloſſary of 
low Latin, or, „Gloſſarium Media et infimæ Latinitatis,” 
which was received with general commendation; and though 
Hadrian Valeſius, in his preface to the Valeſiana, notes ſeveral 
miſtakes in it, it is nevertheleſs a very excellent and uſeful work. 
It was afterwards enlarged by the addition of more volumes ; and 
the edition of Paris, by Carpentier, in 1733, makes no leſs than 
fix in folio; to which Carpentier afterwards added four of ſup- 
plement. Both have been ſince excellently abridged, conſolidated, 
and improved, in fix volumes 8vo. publiſhed at Halle 1772— 
1784. His next performance was a Greek Gloſſary of the mid- 
dle age, conſiſting of curious paſſages and remarks, moſt of which 
- mare . He from manuſcripts very little known. This work is 


in two volumes, folio. He was the author and editor alſo of ſe- 


veral other performances. He drew a genealogical map of the 
kings of France. He wrote the hiſtogy of Conſtantinople under 
the French emperors, which was printed at the Louvre, and de- 


dicated to the king. He publiſhed an hiſtorical tract concerning | 


John Baptiſt's head, ſome relics of which are ſuppoſed to be 
at Amiens. He publiſhed, laſtly, editions of Cinnamus, Nice- 
nicon, with learned diſſertations and note. 
Du Cange, as he is more commonly called, died in 1688, aged 
78; and left four children, on whom Louis XIV. ſettled good 
enfions, in conſideration of their father's merit. 33 
FRESNOY (CHARLES ALPHONSE po), a celebrated poet 
and painter, was the ſon of an apothecary at Paris, and born 
there in 1611. His father educated him as a ſcholar, with a 
deſign to make him a . and his progreſs in learning was 
ſuch, that it was * ed he would anſwer all the expectations 
conceived of him. At length, he diſcovered a moſt violent at- 
tachment to the Muſes, and would undoubtedly have been a 


great poet, if the art of painting, a miſtreſs equally * 


phorus, Anna Commena, Zonaras, and the Alexandrian Chro- 
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kid! not divided; and thus weakened' his affections, of talent. 


And now, all thoughts of phyſic being laid aſide, he gave him- 


. ſelf up entirely to the ſolicitations of his genius, and made the art 
of painting his ſtudy. - He was about twenty years of age, when 


he learned to deſign under Perrier and Vouet; and in 1634 he 
went to Rome, Where he contracted a friendſhip with Mignard, 
which proved as laſting as his life. It is ſaid, that when Freſ- 
noy firk came to Rome, he was under great difficulties, ſo as 
ſcarcely to know how-to get bread; for, having diſpleaſed his 


228 by neglecting the profeſſion they had choſen for him, 


had no ſupplies from them, and what he carried with him 
was ſoon ſpent. However, he bore all with patience, comfort- 
ing himſelf with the opportunities he had of improving in 


is > 


painting; which he continued with ardor, till Mignard came, 


He had not a ſoul that could be ſatisfied with a ſuperficial 
knowledge of his art: he made himſelf familiar with the Greek 
and Latin poets ; ſtudied anatomy, and the elements of geo- 
metry, with the rules of perſpective and architecture; deſigned 
after the life, in the academy; after Raphael, in the Vatican; 
and after the antiques, wherever he found them; and, making 
critical remarks as he proceeded, he drew up a body of them in 
Latin verſe, and laid the plan of his poem, De Arte Graphica.” 
In conformity to the principles therein eſtabliſhed, he endea- 
voured to put his own thoughts in exccution; but as he never 
had been well inſtructed in the management of his pencil, his 
hand was extremely flow, and he ſeemed to do what he performed 
with pain. Beſides, having employed moſt of his time in a 


5 attention to the theory of painting, he had very little 


eft for the practical part; ſo little, that his performances do 
not exceed fifty hiſtorical pieces, excluſively of his copies after 
others. He painted the remains of ancient architecture in and 
about Rome; but ſold his pictures to ſupply the wants of the 
moment, and ſo cheap that he might be ſaid to give them away. 

His poem was the fruit of more than twenty years of ſtudy 


and labour. He communicated it to the maſters of greateſt 


note, in all places where he went; and particularly to Albani 

and Guercino, at Bologna. He conſulted alſo the men of letters, 
and the beſt authors on painting, as well as the works of the 
moſt celebrated profeſſors of the art, before he conſidered it as 
finiſhed. Upon his return home from Italy in 1656, he ſeemed 
inclined to give it to the public; but imagining that it would be of 
little uſe without a French verſion, and, by means of his long 
abſence, not retaining enough of his native tongue to undertake 
u himſelf, he laid aſide for a'time all thoughts of publiſhing it. 
At length, De Piles, who was intimately acquainted with him, 
made a proſe tranſlation of it; and, as he tells us in his EN 
according to the true ſenſe of the author, and to his liking.” 
1 73 | Freſnoy 


" PFRISCHLIN. 


= Freſaoy yet deferred to publiſh it, intending to illuſtiate-ie with | 
a commentary; but was prevented by a paralyſis, of which: he 
4 in x 1665; 8. 5: 53 Vears. 


er his dea 


afterwards _— into Engliſh by Dryden, who prefixed to 
it an original « Preface, containing a parallel between Painting 
and Poetry.” Richard Graham, eſq. republiſhed this work, and 
added-to it, © A ſhort account of the moſt eminent Painters, 
both ancient and madern.” It has ſince had the honour of being 
tranſlated by Mr. aſon in blank verſe, with excellent notes by 
that * and, though a wretched Pm, certainly contains 2 
good collection of precepts. 

Freſno ' had-a: articular veneration 7 3 Titian, * of all 

painters e looked upon as the moſt perfect ĩmitator of nature; 


im in his manner of colouring; as he vat the: Catraccis in their 
Nig of. of deg 


him is ſaid to have imitated him with-ſome ſucceſs. He followed | | 


Y (Cnanzns RivxE pb) > Finch poet, chirll 
as 110 s dramatie writings, was born at Paris in 1648. 
8 He had a:good natural taſte for muſic, painting, ſculpwre; ar- 
chĩtecture, and all the fine arts. He x: -alſo;-a- taſte: for layi 1 
aut gardens, and this procured him the place of overſeer of gar 


dens to the king, which, he ſold for a moderate ſum; 28 4 ppl | 


to his extravagan Which was utbougded. He was valet-de- 
chambre to Louis CIV. and highly in favour with'him ;: but his 
love of expence outwent even the bounty oſ his maſter. < There 
are two men, ſaid! Louis, * whom: I all never enrich, Freſny 
and: Bontems.” Theſe were his two valets- de: chambre, who 
were well matched! in extravagance. ' At length Freſny ſdId(all his 
appepntments at court, and flew from the conſttaine' off Verſailles 
the liberty of Paris, where he became à writer for the ſtage. 
Hz: is the perſon who is humorouſly repreſented bye Sage in his 
Diable Mon” as marrying-his' laundreſs by way of 
her bill. He was twice A! and both times, it is ſaid; in 
#fir milar- wa He wrote many dramatic pieces, ſome of which 
were lon x thr ud on the ſtage. Tek were. La Recon- 
alten Ta mande, Le Double. Voyage, Lal Coquette dé Vil- 
lage, Le Marriage rompu, IL. Eſprit > Contradiction, Le 


Dedit.“ He was alſo the author of cantatas, which he ſet to 


muſic himſelf ; ſeveral ſongs, ſome of which were fambus; 2 
little work, often reprinted, called, Les Amuſements ſericur 
et comiques; and ? Nouvelles Hiſtoriquesz” all enlivened' by 
a ſingular and gay fancy. He died, aged 76, in 2724. D Alein- 
bert has drawn a parallel between 'Deſtouches and him us comic 
writers. His works were collected in b volumts, duodecimo. 
| FRISCHLIN (Nicopxxus), : a learned German, famous 
for criticiſe and e was born at Baling in Suabia; . 


poem was printed, With the proſe. nf. | 
lation and and notes by * piles, and dedicated to Colbert. It was 


FRISCHLIN. 269 


His father, being a miniſter and a man of letters, taught him 
the rudiments of learning, and then ſent him to Tubingen. 
Here he made ſo amazing a progreſs in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, that he is ſaid to have written poetry in both, when he 
was no more than thirteen years of age. e continued to im- 
prove himſelf in compoſitions of ſeveral kinds, as well proſe as 
verſe; and at twenty years old was made a profeſſor in the un- 
verſity of Tubingen. Though his turn lay principally towards 
poetry, inſomuch that, as Melchior Adam tells us, he really 
could make verſes as faſt as he wanted them, yet he was ac- 
quainted with every part of ſcience and learning. He uſed to 
moderate in philoſophical diſputes; to read public lectures in 
mathematics and aſtronomy, before he had reached his twenty 
fifth year. In 1579, his reputation being much extended, he 
had a mind to try his fortune abroad, and, therefore, prepared 
to go to the ancient univerſity of Friburg, where he had pro- 
miſed to read lectures. But he was obliged, to. deſiſt from this 
purpoſe, partly becauſe his wife refuſed to accompany him, and 
artly becauſe the duke of Wirtemberg would: not conſent to 
5 yung thither, or any where elſ me. 
. Hitherto Friſchlin had been proſperous; but now an affair 
happened, which laid the foundation of troubles, that did not 
end but with his life. In 1580, he publiſhed an oration in praiſe 
of a country life, with a paraphraſe upon Virgil's Eclogues 
and Georgics. Here he compared the lives of modern courtiers 
with thoſe of ancient huſbandmen; and noting ſome pretty ſe- 
verely, who had degenerated from the virtue and ſimplicity f 
their anceſtors, made himſelf ſo obnoxious, that even his 
life was in danger. He made many public apologies for him- 
ſelf z his prince even interceded for him, but all would not do; 
nor could he continue ſafe any longer at home. With his prince's 
leave, therefore, he went to Laubach, a town of Carniola in 
the remote part of Germany, and kept a ſchool there; but 
the air not agreeing with his wife and children, he returned in 
about two years to his own country. He met with a very un- 
gracious reception; and therefore after ſtaying a little while, he 
went to Francfort, from Francfort into e en from thence 
to Brunſwick, where he became a ſchoolmaſter again. There 
he did not continue long, but paſſed from place to place, till at 
length, being reduced to neceſſity, he applied to the prince of 
Wirtemberg for relief. His application was diſregarded; which 
he ſuppoſing to proceed from the malice of his eneimies, let him- 
ſelf looſe, and Wrote ſeverely againſt them. He was impriſoned 
at laſt in Wirtemberg-caſtlez whence attempting to eſcape 4 
ropes-not ſtrong enough to fupport him, he fell down a prodi 
gious r Wins and was daſhed 17 pieces among the rocks. 


— 
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His death happened in 1 590, and was univerſally and ju | 
lamented; r ene deal ingenious and learned in £ br 
degree. He left a great many works of various kinds, as tra- 

gedies, comedies, elegies, tranſſations of Latin and Greek authors, 
with notes upon them, orations, &c. While he was maſter of the 
ſchool at Labacum, or Laubach, he compoſed a new grammar; 

for there was no grammar extant that pleaſed him. This was 
more methodical, and ſhorter than any of them; and, indeed, was 
generally approved. So far then he had done well, but he was 
not ſatisfied; he would go further; and, not content with giving 
z grammar of his on, choſe to attack others. For this pur- 
pPoſe, he dre up another piece, called, “ Strigil Grammatica, 
in which he diſputes with ſome little acrimony againſt all other 
grammarians; and this, as was natural, increaſed the number 
of his enemies. With all his parts and learning, he ſeems not a 
little to have wanted prudence. WIG Rr Hs HR $63 LDF e453 
F FROBENIUS (Jon), an eminent and learned German 
Printer, was a native of Hammelburg in Franconia, where he 
0 was from his childhood trained to literature. Afterwards: he 
went to the univerſity of Baſil, where he acquired the reputation 
bf being uncommonly learned- With a view of promoting 
__ uſeful learning, for which he was very zealous, he applied him- 
ſelf to the art of printing; and, becoming a maſter of it, opened 
a ſhop at Baſil. He was the firſt of the German printers who 
brought the art to any perfection; and, being a man of great probity 
| and piety, as well as ſkill, he was, what very few have been, 
| 133 in the authors he pgs He would never 
E ſuffer libels, or any thing that might hurt the reputation of an- 
other, to go through his preſs, for the ſake of profit; but very 
zuſtly thought all ſuch practices diſgraceful to his art, diſgraceful 
to letters, and infinitely. pernicious to religion and ſociety... The 
great reputation and character of this printer was the principal 
motive which led Eraſmus to fix his reſidence at Baſil, in order 
to have his own works printed by him. The connection be- 
| tween Eraſmus and Frobenius grew very cloſe and intimate; 
| and it was not ſuch a connection as uſually ſubſiſts between a 
1 5 e and an author, where each is endeavouring to make the 
| belt bargain. he can, but it was a connection of friendſhip and 
the ſincereſt cordiality. Eraſmus loved the qualities of 
Ei Froben, as much as Froben could admire the great ones of 
S | Fam, wel. 1 JJJJCͤͥ˙ 88 


here is an epiſtle of Eraſmus extant, which contains ſo full 
un account of this printer, that it forms a very curious memo- 
rial for his life. It was written in 1527, on the occaſion of 
Froben's death, which happened that year; and which; Eraſ- 
mus tells us, he bore ſo extremely ill; that he really began to be 
aſhamed of bis grief, ſince what he felt upon the death of his 
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ſage to China. He made offers of this to ſeveral, Engliſh mer- 
chants for fifteen. years together; but, meeting with no encou- 
nagement from them, he at length obtained recommendations to 
+ Dudley earl of Warwick, and other perſons of rank and for- 
tune. Under their influence and protection, he engaged a ſuſ- 
ficient number of adventurers, and collected proper ſums of 
money. The ſhips he provided were only three; namely, two 
barks of about twenty-five tons each, and a pinnace of ten tons. 
With theſe he ſailed from Deptford, June 8, 1576; and the 
Court being then; at Greenwich, the queen beheld them as the 
paſſed by, *© commended them, and bade them farewell, witt 
making hen hand at them out of the window [n].” 
- Bending their courſe northward, they came. on the a4th within 
ht of Fara, one of the iſlands of 8 on the 11th 
of July diſcovered; Friezeland, which ſtood. high, and was all 
covered with ſnow.. They could not land, by reaſon of the ice, 
and great depth of water near the ſhore : the eaſt point of this 
Mland, however, they named, Queen Elizabeth's Foreland.” | 
On the 28th they had fight: of Meta Incognita, being 2 | 
New Greenland; on which alſo they could not land, for the 
* reaſons juſt mentioned. Auguſt the loth, he went on a deſert 
| Alland, three miles from the continent; but ſtaid there only a 
few hours. The next day be entered into a. ſtrait, which he 
called, Frobiſher's. Strait; and the name is ſtill retained. 
On the 12th, ſailing to Gabriel's Iſland, they came to a ſound, 
which the Macy Racks Sound, and anchored in a. ſandy bay 
there. The 15th: they failed to Prior's Bay, the 17th to Thomas 
_ Williams's Iſland; and the 18th came to an anchor under Burch- 
er's Iſland, Here they went on ſhore, and had ſome communica- 
tion with the natives; but he was-ſo unfortunate; as to have five 
of his men and a boat taken by thoſe barbarians. They were like 
the Tartars, or Samoeids, with long black hair, broad faces, 
flat noſes, and tawny: the garments. both of men and women 
were made of ſeal fkins, and did not differ in faſhion; but the 
women were marked in the face with blue ſtreaks down the 
| | _ Cheeks, and round the eyes. Having endeavoured in vain to 
| | recover his men, he ſet fail - eg for England the 26th of Auguſt; 
X and, notwithſtanding a terrible ſtorm on the 7th, arrived ſaſe at 
_ Harwich on the 2d of October. 
He took poſſeſſion of that country in the queen of «England's 
name; and, in token of ſuch poſſeſſion, ordered his men to 
bring whatever they could firſt find. One among the reſt brought. 
a piece of black ſtone, much like ſea- coal, but very heavy. 
Having at his return diſtributed fragments of it among his 
friends, one of the adventurerer's wies threw a fragment into 
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FROBIVHER. _ 


the fre; which being taken ont again, and quenched in M- 


 negar, littered like gold; and, being tried by ſome tefiners in 
London, was found to contain a portion © Tit rich metal. 


This circumſtance raiſing —— jovs expeations of gold, great 


numbers earneſtly 2 on ler to undertake a ſecond vo 
the next Ipring. ueen lots him a ſhip of the 575 na 
of 200 tons; with which, and two barks of about 
they fell down to Graveſend, May 26, 1577, and there a rere 
hope facrament together; an act of religion, not fo frequen! 
performed as it ought to be among men expoſed to To ma 
Fete, and more articularly under the protectiom of heaven. 
Fee from Harwich on the 31ſt of May, and arrived in 
1 7 Sound, at the Orkney Iſlands, upon the 7th of 
whence” they kept their courfe for the ſpace” of 
Iweny-ſix- days, nene ſeeing any land. They met, how- 


ever; with great drifts of wood, and whole bodies of trees; 
Which were either blown off the- cliffs of the neareſt lands by 
violent ſtorms, or rooted up and carried b floods into the fea. 


At length, on the 4th of l 5 they diſcovered Friezeland; 
ound iffands of ice of incredible 
ſs, ſome being 70 or 80 fathoms under water, befides the 


part that ſtood above water, and more than half a mile in cir- 
cult.” . Not having 50 05 able ſafely to land in this place, they 


r's Straits; aud on the 17th of the fame 


for Frobi 
Fen ye made the North Foreland in them, otherwiſe” called 


Hall's Tland; as atfo'a'fmaller iſland of the ſame name, 'where 


they had in their laſt voyage found the ore, but could not now 


a piece ſo late as a walnut,” They met with ſotme of it, how- 


ever, in other adjacent iſſands, but not enough to merit their 


attention. They fafled about to make what diſcoveries they 


could, and gave Hat to ſeveral bays and iſles; 'as'Jackman's 
Sound, Smith's | 


Iſland,” Beare's Sound, Leiceſter's 4 . 
coutiteſs of Warwick's Sound and Iftand, Vork Sound, Re. 
The captain's commiſſion directed bim in this voyage only to 
ſearch! for ore, and to leave" the further . the north- 
ige till 3 Having, Refers: in the cor 


tels . 3 Aland, found | 4 g gbantity, he tbox a 
lading intending the firſt opportunity ty to return home. 


He Til che of Augult, and afrived'in England abort 
end of 5 3 e A jon ee 
guten, ſingular pleaſure and zlory 
eld nate and trade to the uttneſt parts of the habitable | 
world: and, as the'# id ore he brought" ad an apf 


Was greatly ihcreafed $ ſeec „ her "majeſty" . 
CE EY nh rs of NT 
K ugttly into the Whole 927 The Comm e 


was to extend the 5 


and reported the great value of the undertaking, and the expe- 
diency of further carrying on the diſcovery of the north-weſt 
paſſage, Upon this, ſuitable preparations were made with all 
ee and, becauſe the mines newly found out were 
ſu 


8 already diſcovered, to make further diſcoveries into the 


inland parts, and to ſearch again for the paſſage to China. 


of May, and failing thence. the 33ſt, they came within ſight of 


- Friezeland on the 20th of June; When ths OnFrels | 45 


ngland's 


arrived about the beginning of Gctober. 


2 and taking out the ruler which cauſe 4 it to feſter, SB 


* a good 
A 7 F* v4 7 I , 

& ab + . . Ee | = wi * | k | 
borian, was born at Valepciennes in 1337. 
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It does not appear how captain Frobiſher employed himſelf 


F 


ſt 


church, but was of a lively turn, loved gaiety and ſhe w, and 
paſſed much time in travelling, in England, Scotland, Italy, and 
elſewhere: His chief work is, his Chronicle,” which com- 


priſes what happened in France, Spain, and e from 
el 


1326 to 1400. He took care to inſorm himſelf well of things; 
and for this purpoſe went to the couris of princes, either to 
collect memoirs, or to get the beſt information from thoſe who 


had the management of ſtate affairs. The beſt edition is that of 


Lyons, 1559, in four volumes, folio. There is an abridgement 
of it by Sleidan; and it was continued to 1466 by Monſtrelet. 


Froiſſart was alſo a poet as well as an hiſtorian, though his 


poems have been but little known, He reſided a conſiderable 
time in the court of queen Philippa of Hainault, wife of Ed- 


ward III. ag, 9 England, who was his chief patroneſs and 


friend; after whoſe death he retired into his own country. He 
has been accuſed of having beſtowed too many encomiums on 


not pay him for his labours, while he received a good ſalary from 
the former. After his return into his own country he obtained 
the cure of Leſſines, but not reliſhing that confinement, he began 
to travel again, After ſome time, however, he was preferred to 
the canonry and treaſurerſhip of Chimai, where he died about 


1410. t CIAL J77VCFCCCTC 3 INT 35S „ 
FRONTINUS (Sxxrus Juzſus), a Roman writer, who 


was in high gow re Veſpaſian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 


and Trajan. He was a man of conſulat dignity, a great officer 


who commanded the Roman armies in England, and elſewhere, 


with ſucceſs; and he is mentioned in high terms of panegyrio 


the Engliſh, and too few on the French, becauſe the latter did 


by all the writers of his time. He was eity-prætor, when Veſ- 


paſian and Titus were conſuls. Nerva made him curator of the 
aquæducts, which, occaſioned him to write his treatiſe, De 
Aquæductibus Urbis Romæ. He wrote alſo Tres libros 
ſtratagematum,” or, concerning the ſtratagems uſed in war by 
wards added a fourth, containing examples of thoſe arts and 
maxims, diſcourſed of in the former. Theſe two works are 
ſtill extant, together with a piece, , De Re Agraria: and an- 
other, „“ Ne Jimitibus.“ They have been often printed ſepa- 
rately, but were all publiſhes together, in a neat edition at Am- 


the moſt eminent Greek and Roman commanders; and after- 


ſterdam in 1663, With notes by Robertus Keyehepius, who has 
placed at the end the fragments of ſeveral Works of Frontinus, 


that are loſt, This eminent man died under Trajan, and was 


ſucceeded as àugur by the younger Pliny, who mentions him 


with honour. He forbade any monument o be erected to him 


after his death; declaring, that every man was ſure to be re- 
membered without any ſuch teſtimonial, if he had lived ſo as ta 
eee ieee ain preſerued them, were theſes 

21 0 No | » 4 


20 66 Impenſa 
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29 66 FRUMENTIUS. 
„ Impenſs Monumenti fupervacua eſt; Memoria noſtri” du- 


-  FRONTO (Mascus CorneLivs), a Roman rhetorician, 
who counted among his diſciples the emperors L. Verus, and 
M. Aurelius. Being made conſul by the latter, he erected a 
ſtatue to his honour. His eloquence was not florid, but noble 
and majeſtic; and ſupported by a certain auſtere | pe wi 
in that age of ornament, recalled the memory of Cicero. None 
of his works are extant, but he is mentioned with high com- 
mendation by Macrobius, Auſonius, St. Jerom, and others. 
The exact times of his birth and death are not knoẽwẽw. 
FROWDE (PRI Ir), an Engliſn poet, was the ſon of a 
zentleman, who had been poſt-maſter in the reign of queen 
Anne. He was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, where he had 
the honour of being diſtinguiſhed by Addiſon, who took him 
under his protection. While he remained there, he became 
the author of ſeveral pieces of poetry, ſome of which, in Latin, 
were pure and elegant enough to entitle them to a place in the 
Muſæ Anglicanz. He wrote likewiſe two tragedies: The 
Fall of Saguntum, dedicated to fir Robert Walpole; and 
% Philotas, addreſſed to the earl of Cheſterfield. He died at 
bg in Cecil-ſtreet in the Strand, in 1738; and in the 
London Daily-Poſt had the following character iven him: 
Though the elegance of Mr. Frowde's writings has recom- 
mended him to the general public eſteem; the politeneſs of his 
genius is the leaſt amiable part of his character; for he eſteemed 
the talents of wit and learning, only as they were conducive to 
the excitement and practice of honout and humanity.  There- 
fore, with a ſoul chearful, benevolent; and virtuous, he was in 
eonverſation genteelly delightful, in friendſhip punctually fin- 
gere, in death chriſtianly reſigned. No man could live more 
| beloved; no private man could die more lamented.” 
FERUGONI (CRHARTES TxNOCENT), a celebrated Italian 
poet, born at Genoa, in 1692, of an illuſtrious family. He 
entered early into the congregation. of the Sommaſques, and 
taught para literature with ſucceſs in Rome, © Genoa, Bo- 
logna, Parma, and other celebrated places. At Parma he ob- 
tained leave from the pope to quit the clerical ſtate, and became 
_ @ ſecular divine. When the duke of Parma eſtabliſhed an aca- 
demy of fine arts, Frugoni was appointed perpetual ſecretary. 
HFlis works were printed at Parma in 1779; and eon ſiſt of nine 
large volumes, gro, containing every ſpecies of minor poem. 
He died in 1708, at the age of 76. ee, Wang WS PU I) g 
FRUMENTIUS, 'a Romiſh ſaint, called the apoſtle of Ethi- 
opia, becauſe he was the firſt who planted Chriſtianity in that 
country. He was a Tyrian by birth, and went with z brother 
named Edeſſa to Nthiopia, here they became fo much in fa. 
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Hur with the king, that they were enabled to introduce” the 
Chriſtian faith. In conſequence of this ſervice, Frumentius 
was ordained biſhop' of Ethiopia in 331, by St. Athanaſius. 


By his means Chriſtianity was widely 4 ps eee and 


fo firmly eſtabliſhed, that ſq late as the ſeyenth century, the 


. 


king of that country acknowledged the authority of the pope. 
Miſſionaries were accordingly ſent at that time, ut their — 


feretice wee of any ſervice, eee 888 
-»FRYTH{Jorx), a martyr to the Reformation, was born at 


Sevenoaks in Kent, where his father was an innkeeper. He 


was educated at King's college in Cambridge, where he took a 
batchelor of arts degree, but afterwards went to Oxford, and 
became one of the junior canons: of cardinal Wolſey's colleg 

Some time before 1525, he fell into the acquaintance of Wil. 


liam Tyndale, a zealous Lutheran; who, conferring with him 


about the abuſes of religion, made a+ convert of him. Fryth 
ſhortly profeſſed himſelf ; upon which, being ſeized and exa- 


mined by the commiſfary of the univerſity, he was impriſoned 


within the limits of his college. Being releaſed in 1528, lie 


went beyond the ſeas; where, being greatly confirmed in his 


religious opinions, he returned to England about two years after, 
leaving his wife behind. Wandering about, he was taken uf 
for a Vagabond at Reading in Berkſhire, and ſet in the ſtocks; 
but'the ſchoolmaſter of the town, diſcovering his merit and qua- 


ities, procured his releaſe, and ſupplied him with victuals and 
money. Afterwards he went to London ; where, endeavouring 


to male pro 
then lo 
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chancellor, ſeized and ſent priſoner to the Tower. 


He had ſeveral conferences there with ſir Thomas and others. 


At length, being examined by the biſhops ſitting in St. Paul's 
cathedral, he was urged to recant his opinions; but, refuſing, 
was condemned to be burnt, and accordingly ſuffered in Smith. 
field in 1533. His works are theſe: '<© Treatiſe of Purgatory.— 
Antitheſis between Chriſt and the pope. Letters unto the faith- 
ful followers of Chrift's Goſpel, written in the Tower, 15 32.— 
Mirror, or Glaſs to Know thyſelf, written in the Tower, 1532; 
Mirror! er Looking-Glafs” herein you bnky bedeld the Sa. 
rathent of Baptiſm. —Articles, for which he died, written in 


Newgate prifon, June ee ee fr Thomas Morex 
2 Hereſt | 


dialogues" concerning es.—Anſwer to John Fiſher biſhop 
of Rocheſter, Kc. all which treatiſes were reprinted at Lon. 
7 „An li ee enn en 23-24 0010] 
JER (H . 

; Yeſerves a place in this work for his affe gion 
ing and jelrned men. His family was conſiderable for its 
uity and riches; and Thuanus felates, that when OE 
anged the government of Atigfhurg,” in 1548; he nom 
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oſelytes, he was by the care of fir Thomas More, 


Horprich, an eminent perſon born at Aug 


nated 


298 FULCTSNTHUS. 
nated the family of the Fuggers among thoſe who thencefor- 


ard were to. be raiſed to the dignity. of ſenators; et this 
illuſtrious family, as all the genealogical writers! of Germany 
take notice, ſprung from'a weaver, who in 1370 was made 
free of the city of Augſburg. Huldric had been chamberlain 


to. pope: Paul III. and afterwards turned proteſtant. He laid 
out great ſums in purchaſing good manuſcripts of ancient au- 

hors, and getting them printed; and for this purpoſe he for 
ſome time allowed a ſalary to the famous Henry Stephens. His 
. relations were ſo incenſed at him for the money he expended in 


this way, that they brought an action againſt him, in conſe- 


quence of which he was declared incapable of managing his affairs. 

8 and ſome other writers obſerve, that this ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt Fugger plunged him into a deep melancholy, 
which accompanied him almoſt to his grave; but it is declared 
in his epitaph, that he was unmoved at the ſhock, and that he 
was ſoon _—_ reſtored to his eſtate. . He had retired to Heidel- 
berg, where he died in 1 di having bequeathed his library, 
which was very conſidera 
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_' FUCHSIUS, or FUCHS (Lzoxazp), a celebrated phyſ- 


at Munich and Ingolſtadt, and was raiſed to Fan dignity 
by the emperor Charles V. Coſmo, duke of I 


brated of his works, is his “ Hi 


| i Hiſtoria, Stirpium, printed at 
Bale in 1542, in folio. He died in 156. | 


wm 


| FC 
FULGENTIUS (St.) an eccleſiaſtical writer, was born at 
Telepta, about 468. He was of an illuſtrious family, the ſon 
of Claudius, and grandſon of Gordianus, a ſenator of Carthage. 
Claudius dying early, left his ſon, then very young, to the care 
of his widow Mariana. He eee educated, in the 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and made ſuch 
pProgreſs in his ſtudies, that while yet a boy he could repeat all 
Homer , and ſpoke Greek with fluency and purity. As ſoon as 
he was capable of an employment, he was made procurator or 
receiver of the revenues of his province. But this tuation diſ. 
leaſed him, becauſe of the rigour he was forced ta e 
Ering taxes z and therefore, notwithſtanding the tears and dif- 
ſuaſions of his mother, he left the world, and took the monaſtic 
vous under Fauſtus, a perſecuted biſhop, who had founded a in 
naſtery in that nejghbourhood. _ 'The; cantinued perſgcution 
the Arians, ſoon ſeparated bim: 
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us incurſions of the Moors obliged: him to retire into the country 
of Sicca; here, however, he met with ſtripes and impriſonment. 
After wards he reſolved to go into Egypt; but in his voyage was 
diſſuaded by Fulalius; biſhop of Syracuſe, becaufe the monks of 
the wa yr ſe vo: | from, ay catholic gurch., He conſulted 


aid 158 ere to Lhe 3 of the apo, Fr ey fp ; 
pra own. —— where he built a eee 5 


the Vandals, an Arian, and 2 cruel: enemy to the catholics. wget 
had forbidden to ordain catholic | biſhops in the room of thoſe | 
who died: but the biſhops of Africa were, determined not tio 
obey this order. Fulgentius, under theſe circumſtances, wiſhed | 
do avoid being a biſhop; and when elected for the ſee of Vinta 
in 507, fled and concealed himſelf, but being ſoon diſcovered, 
was appointed biſhop of Ruſpa, much againſt his will. On this 
elevation he did not change either his habit or manner of living, 
but uſed the ſame auſterities and abſtinence as before. He ſti 
loved the monks, and delighted to retire into a monaſtery, As 
often as the buſineſs. of his. epiſcopal. function allowed him time. 
Afterwards he had the ſame fate with all the catholic biſhops of 
Africa, whom i baniſhed into the iſſand of 8 
dinia: and though he was not the moſt ancient among them, yet 
they paid ſuch reſpect to his learning, as to employ his pen in all 
the writings produced in the name of their body. So great was 
Tr: reputation, that. Thraſimond had a curioſity to ſee and hear 
| mm: and having ſent for him to Carthage, he propoſed to him 
ny, difficulties, which Fulgentius ſolved to mo ſatisfaction; 
auſe he confirmed the catholics, ang converted many 
| NES their biſhop - at Cartha age prayed. the king to ſend him 
back to Sardinia. Thraſimond dyi 
 deric recalled the catholic biſhops, whereof ulgentius wa one. | 
e returned, to the ane. joy of thoſe who were concerned wi 
him, led a moſt — Solas — governed his, 40 da EN and 
Toh all; t he offices. 0 
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and turns the queſtion many different ways. le was deeply 


verſed in the Holy Scriptures, and as well read in the fathers, pa- 


ticularly St. Auſtin: but he loved thorny and ſcholaſtic queſtions, 
and ſometimes introduced them in the di ſcuſſion of ' myſteries. 
FULK (WILLIAM), ah Engliſh! divine, was born; and re- 
ceived the firſt part of his education, in London. He wus a 
youth of great parts and ſpirit; and it is reported of him, that, 
having a literary conteſt with Edmund Campian, While he was 
at ſchool, and loſing the filver pen which was propoſed to the 
victor, he was ſeized with grief and anger to the higheſt degree 
imaginable. Afterwards he was ſent to St. John's-college, 
Cambridge, in 1555, of which he was choſen fellow in 1564. 
He had ſpent fix years of this interval in the ſtudy of the law, at 
Clifford's- inn, in compliance with the wiſhes of his father, who 
Was fo: offended at his returning to college, that, though very 
tich, he refuſed to grant him 'any ſupplies. Fulk, however, 
made his way by his parts and learning. He applied himſelf to 
mathematics; to languages, oriental in particular; to divinity; 
and became eminent, and publiſhed books on all theſe ſubjects. 
After a time, he was ſuſpected of puritaniſm, which he was 
fuppoſed to have imbibed from Cartwright, the divinity profeſſor, 
"mis intimate friend; and on this account was expelled from' his 
college. He then took lodgings in Cambridge, and" maintained 


Himſelf for ſome time by reading lectures. The earl of Lei- 


ceſter, labouring at that time to ingratiate himſelf with the 
eminent divines of all denominations and principles, took Fulk 
under his patronage ; and, in'1571, preſented him to the living 
of Warley in Eſſex, and two years after to that of Didington 
in Suffolk. Soon after the earl ſent him to Cambridge, with a 
mandamus for his doctor of divinity's degree; in order to qua- 
lify him to attend, as he afterwards did, an ambaſſador into 
France. Upon his return he was made maſter of Pembroke- 
hall, and Margaret profeffor' of divinity, in Cambridge; and, 
In 3 of theſe prefertnents, he died in 1589. He had a 
wife and family. ee e en en eme 11 
- His works are numerous, written in Latin aud Engliſh; le- 
velled chiefly againſt the Papiſts, and dedicated, ſeveral of them. 
to queen Elizabeth and the earl of Leiceſter. The moſt eonſi- 
dlerable of them is his Comment upon the Rheims Teſtament, 
8 in 1 580, and re- printed in 1601 with this title: * The 
Text of the New Teſtament of Jeſus Chriſt, tranflatetl out bf 
the vulgat Latin by the Papiſts of the traiterous' Seminarie- at 
Rhemes, With arguments of books, chapters, ant annotations, 
pretenditig to diſcover the corruptions of divers tranftzons, 
6 clear the controverſies of theſe days. 'Whereunts 


| the tranſlation out of the original Greek, 
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Church of England : with 2 confutation of all ſuch. arguments, 


goes. and annotations, as containe manifeſt impietie of He- 


85 15 T reaſon, and., Slander againſt. the Catholike Church of 


and the true teachers thereof, or the tranſlations uſed in 

the Church of England. The whole worke, 8 and en- 
in divers places by the author's owne before his 

by with fi quotations: and authorities out of Holy Scrip- 
1 50 Counſels, athers, and Hiſtory. More amply than in 
former Edition. This work was publiſhed again, 1617 and 


| 1225 in kei a5 it was before. * ers of. thols the author 


ted to the queen. 

FULLER (N ICROLAsS), 1 was born, at Southampton i in 1557» 
an educated at the-free-ſchool in that town. He did not go di- 
rectly thence to the univerſity, but was taken into the family of 
the biſhop. of Wincheſter, r. Robert Horne ; where ſpengin jog 
ſome he in ſtudy, he was made at length his ſecretar 
afterwards continued in that office by his ſucceſſor, Dr. atſon, 
But, Watſon dying alſo. in about three years, Fuller returned 
hems, with a reſolution. to. follow his ſtudies.  . Before he was 

ny or he Aa rn be roy A ight 

whom he accompanied. to ohn's-co 
63 in 1 72 His pupils leaving him in a little yo ng, 
removed himſelf to Hart-hall ; ES he took both the. | 
in arts, and then a. my the 2 He afterwards took 
orders, became a | rch of Saliſbury, and 
rector of Biſhop s- M fachen in Hampſhire. He died in 1622, 


He was extremely learned in the ſacred tongues, and, as Wood 


uaintly ſays, ' was ſo happy in pitching upon uſeful difficulties 
= 1 the undecſtandi wy the Scripture, tht he ſurpaſſed all 
2 Critics of his time.” His <* Miſcellanea Theologica, in 


four books, were publiſhed at Oxford in 1616, and at London — 


in 1617. Theſe. miſcellanies coming into the hands of John 
Druſius in Holland, excited. his envy; he charged Fuller wick 
plagiariſm, and with taking his beſt notes from him without 
any acknowledgment. But Fuller, knowing himſelf guiltleſs, 

as having never ſeen Druſius's works, publiſhed a vindication of 


himſelf at Leyden, in 1622, together —＋ two more books. of = 


« Miſcellanea Sacra.” All theſe miſcellanies ar 7 in the 
ninth, volume of the Critici Sacri, and diſſ * —— | 
Pool's 46 Synopſis Criticorum.” There are ſome manuſeri 
of Fuller in the Bodleian library at Oxford, which ſhew is 
1 ſkill in Hebrew and in Philological learning: as, An 
poſition of Rabbi Mordechai Nathan's Hebrew: Roots, with | 
notes upon it, and A Lexicon.“ 
92 LER (Tnonas), an eee 
. Fuller, miniſter of Akle in Northamptonſhire, and 
in the rudi - 
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ments of learning was from his father, ünder whom he made ſo 
extraordinary a progrefs, that he was ſent at twelve years of ape 
to Queen's-college in Cambridge; Dr. Parehant Ads was his. 
mother's brother, being then maſter. of it, ahd'ſoon after biſhop 
of Saliſbury. He took his degrees in arts, and would have been 
fellow of the college: but there being no vacancy for his county, 
he removed to Sidney in the ſame unfverſity. He had not been 
long there, before he was choſen miniſter of. St. Bennet's in the 
town of Cambridge. In 1631, he obtained a'fellowſhip in 
Sidney-college, and at the ſame time a prebend in the church of 
Saliſbury. This year alſo he iſſued his firſt publication, a work 
of the poetical kind, now bift Httle known. It was a divine 
poem, entitled, David's Hainous Sin, Heartie Repentances 
and Heavie Puniſhment,” in a thin octa trop. 
He was ſoon after ordained prieſt, and preſented to the rec- 
— of Broad Windfor in Dorſetſhire; where he married, and 
had one ſon, but loſt his wife about 1641. During his fetire- 
ment at this rectory, he began to complete ſevetal works he had 
planned at Cambridge: but growing weary of a eountry pariſh, 
and yheaſy at the unſettled ſtate © 4 affairs, he removed 
to London; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in tlie pulpits 
there, that he was invited by the maſter and brotherhood of the 
Savoy to be their lecturer. In 1640, he publiſhed his “ Hiſ- 
tory of the Holy War:“ it was printed at Cambridge in folio. 
April 13, 1640, ee ee and then alſo a con- 
vocation began at Weſtminſter, in Henry VII's — — of which 
our author was a member. He continued at the Savoy, to the 
great ſatisfaction of his * tos and the neighbouring Hobility 
and gentry, labouring all the while in private and in public to 
ſerve the king. To this end, on the anniverfary of his inaugu- 
ration, March 27, 1642, he preached at Weſtminſter-abbey, on 
this text, 2 Sam. xix. 30. Yea, let him take all, ſo that my 
Lord the King return in peace? which fermon being printed, 
gave great offence to thoſe who were engaged in the oppoſition, 
and brought the preacher into no fmall danger. He ſoon found 
that he muſt expect to be {fenced and ejected, as others had 
been; yet deſiſted not till he either was, or thought himſelf un- 
ſettled. © This appears from what he ſays in the preface to his 
„% Holy State,” which was printed in folio that ſame year at 
Cambridge. N . ry 5 | e PP 4-14 OMG! L 8 oh cg b 1 2 
April 1643, he conveyed himſelf to the king at Oxford, who 
received him gladly. As his majeſty had heard of his extraor- 
-dinary abilities in the pulpit, he was now defirous of knowing 
them perſonally ; and accordingly Faller preached before'him at 
St. Mary's church. His fortune upon this occaſton was very 
-fingular. He had before preached and publiſhed'a ſermon in 
London, upon the new-moulding church-reformation,”. wh + | 
þ _ caulc 
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eauſed him to be cenſured as too hot a Royaliſt; and now, from 
his ſermon at Oxford, he was thought to be too lukewarm: 
which can only be aſeribed to his moderation, which he would 
ſincerely have inculcated in each party, as the only means of 
rocondiſivg both. He reſolved, however, to recover the opinion 
of his fidelity to the royal-cauſe, by openly trying 2 
under the royal army: and, therefore, being well recommended 


to Sir Ralph Hopton, in 1643, he was admitted by him, in qua- 


lity of chaplain. For this employment, he was quite at liberty, 


being deprived of all other preferment. And now, attending 
the army from place to place, he conſtantly exerciſed his — Fog 
dies, 


chaplain; yet found proper intervals for his beloved ſtudies, 
which he employed chiefly in making hiſtorical collections, and 
eſpecially in gathering materials for his“ Worthies of Eng. 
land;” e eee e wr 961 29705 


Alter the battle at Cheriton-Down, March 29, 1644, lord 


Hopton drew on his army to Baſing-houſe, and Fuller, being 
left there by him, animated the garriſon to ſo vigorous a defence 
of that place, that Sir William Waller was obliged to raiſe tho 
ſiege with conſiderable Joſs. But the war haſtening to an end, 
anc = of the king's army being driven into Cornwall under 
lord Hopton, Fuller, having leave of that nobleman, took re- 
fuge at Exeter; where he reſumed his ſtudies, and preached 
conſtantly to the citizens. During his reſidence here, he was 
appointed chaplain to the princeſs Henrietta Maria, who was 
born at Exeter in June, 1643 and the king ſoon after gave him 
a patent for his preſentation to the living of Dorcheſter in Dor- 
ſetſhire.” He continued his attendanee on the princeſs, till the 
ſurrender of Exeter to the parliament, in April 1646; but did 


not accept the living, becauſe he determined to remove to Lon- 


don at the expiration of the war. He relates an extraordinary 
circumſtance which happened, as he ſays, during the ſiege of 
Exeter. When the city of Exeter, ſays he, was beſieged b 
the parliament forces, ſo that only the ſouth ſide thereof tawar 
the fea was open to it, incredible numbers of larks were found 
in that open quarter, for multitude like quails in the wilder= 
neſs; though, bleſſed be God, unlike them in the cauſe and ef- 
fe ; as not deſired with man's deſtruction, nor ſent with God's 
anger: as * by their ſafe digeſtion into wholeſome nou- 
riſhment. Hereof I was an eye and mouth-witneſs. I will 
ſave my credit in not conjecturing any number; knowing that 
herein, though I ſhould ſtoop beneath the truth, I ſhould mount 


above belief. They were as fat as plentiful; ſq that being ſold 


for two-pence a dozen and under, the poor who could have no 
cheaper, and the rich no better meat, uſed to make pottage of 
them, boiling them down therein. Several cauſes were aſſigned 


hereof, &c. but the cauſe of cauſes was the divine proridenoe; 
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had been pinched for proviſion [O ..... 
| When he came to London, he met but a cold reception among 
his former pariſhioners, and found his lecturer's place filled by 
another. However, it was not long before he was choſen lec- 
turer at St. Clement's-lane, near Lombard-ſtreet; and ſhortly 
after removed to St. Bride's in Fleet: ſtreet. In 1647, he pub- 
liſhed in % A Sermon of Aſſurance, fourteen peurs agoe 
preached at Cambridge, ſince in other places; now, by the im- 
portunity of his friends, expoſed to public view.” He dedicated 
at to-Sir Jchn Danvers, ho had been a-Royaliſt, was then an 
Oliverian, and next year one of the king's udges and in the 
dedication he ſays, that “ it had been the pleaſure of the pre- 
ſeat authority to make him mute; forbidding him till further 
order the exerciſe of his public preach ing.... 
About 1648, he was preſented to the rectory of Waltham in 
Eſſex by the earl of Carliſle, whoſe chaplain he was juſt before 
made. He ſpent that and the following year betwixt London 
and Waltham, employing ſome engravers to adorn his copious 
proſpect or. view of the "_w_ Land, as from mount Piſgah; 
therefore called his Pi Fr. ight of Paleſtine and the confines 


thereof, with the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament. acted 
thereon,” which he publiſhed in 1650. It is an handſome folio, 


and divided into five books. As for his Worthies of Eng- 
land, on which he had been labouring ſo long, the death of t 

king for a time diſheartened him from the continuance of that 
work: © For what ſhall I write,” ſays he, of the Worthies 
of England, when this horrid act will bring ſuch. an infamy 
upon the whole nation, as will ever cloud and darken all its for- 

mer, and ſuppreſs its future non glories ?” He was, therefore, 
buſy till the g laſt mentioned, in preparing that book and 
others; and the next year he rather employed himſelf in pub- 
liſhing ſome particular lives of religious reſormers, martyrs, 
confeſſors, biſhops, doctors, and other learned divines, foreign 
and domeſtic, than in augmenting his ſaid book of Engliſh 
Worthies in general. To this collection, which was executed 
by ſeveral hands, as he tells us in the preface, he gave the title 
of „Abel Redivivus, and publiſhed it in 4to, 16. 
And now, having lived above twelve years a widower, he mar- 
ried a- ſiſter of the viſcount Baltinglaſſe about 1654; and the 
next year ſhe brought him a ſon, who, as well as the other be- 
fore-mentioned, ſurvived his father. In 1656, he publiſhed in 
folio, The Church Hiſtory of Britain, from the birth of Jeſus 
Cbriſt to the year 1648: to which work are ſubjoined, The 
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and “ The' Hiſtory” of 
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Her of the Univerſ of Cambridge TR the conque! ON 
7 ltham Naber inn Eſſex, fourided by 
King Harold * His Church 'Hiſtoty was animadverted upon 


by Dr. Heylin ii bis “ Examen Hiſtoricum ;” and this drew ' 


from our author a Fea { aftet Which they had no further con- 
troverſy, but were very well recondiled., A ſhort time before. 
the re ration, F ler s re admitted to his lecture in the Sa- 

voy, and on that event reſtored to his prebend of Saliſbury. He 


was choſen” chaplaln extraordinary to the king; created doc- 


bo of diyinf at'Cambridg by a mandamus, dated Auguſt 2, 


; And, had he led een longer, would proba- 
117 8 have been raiſed to a viſh6p tic, - But upon his return from 
Saliſbury i in Augu iſt 1661, he as attacked by a fever, of which, 
he died the 16th 25 that month. His funeral was attended by 
1 muy - 5 hundred of his breiten; and a ſermon was preached 
rdy, denn of Rocdetef, In which a great and noble 
oor was given of him. 
In 1662, as bblifhed In folio, with ah engraving of him : 
1 his << ile of, the Worthies of England.” This 
irt of Which was printed before the 4 7 died, ſeems 


ack 118 niſhed as it would Fee have deen, if he had lived 


to ſee it com pletely publiſned: nevertheleſs, it certainly did not 
deſerve the 55 cenſures of Nicholſon. Whatever errors m 
de found in it, as errors undoubtedly may be found in all works 
of that nature; the characters or memorials there aſſembled of ſo 
many great men; will Aalvays wake it it a book neceſſary to be 
conſulted © 

Beſides the works already mentioned in the courſe of this me- 
moir, Fuller was the author of ſeveral others of a ſmaller nature: 
as; 114 Thoughts in bad times.“ 2. 0% Good Thoughts in 


worſe times.” Theſe two pieces printed ſeparately, the former 


in 1645, the. latter in 1647, were noe together in 1652. 
He afterwards publiſhed i in ogy «© Mixt Contemplations in 
better times. 4. Andronicus: or; The Unfortunate Poli- 
tician. Lond. 1649, vo. 5. © The Triple Reconciler; ſtat- 
ing three controverſies, viz. hotties mnillſtois have an excluſive. 
power of barring communicants from the facrament ; whether 
any * unordained n preach; and whether the 
Lord's Prayer ought not to be uſed by all Chriſtians, 16 54. 8vo. 
b. The ſpeech of birds, alſo of flowers, partly moral, partly 
myſtical, 1 bo,” 8vo. He publiſhed alſo a great many ſermons, 
ſeparately and in volumes. 

Dr. Fuller was in his perſon tall and e but no way 
inclining to corpuleney; his complexion was florid ; and his 
hair of à light colour and curling. He was a kind huſband to- 
both his wives, a tender father to both his children, a good friend: 
and 0b. VI. and * 3 W perſon in every re- 
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He ble ln YT Ts "gre 5 
wett. e was a moſt agreea e Companion, 1 $ | 


Aer oo much, as, it ſho It ſeem, fi 2 5 

forhear mixing it i 95 his moſt T10 5 compol tions. 
Ol the powers of his memory, ſuc þ 

not quite, cred wie, He . rep 


* * 


ter twice 1 and could wes fo of. ſermon. verbatim, 


em ple-. 


if he once heard, it. He . in paſling from 


bar to the furtheſt part of \Cheaplde, A tell at his return, every 
| NED 85 1 it ood. ig order on both ſides 0 175 Way, a peating them 


it exact is man- 


either e or forwards: and he 


1 

le 'of the tl en, V begmnin in, 
te or of res up: every one of. theſe le Tine a vii 
| ſpaces, interlineations,, or contrattions, would, fo 1 the 

ends and beginnings, t that the' ſenſe would appear 26 0 "ng 
25 . had written it in 4 conti niet ſeries after 2 


religion, againſt: the i innovations of n and Inde pen 


dents ; but his zcal {t theſe yas oe 18 com- 


paffion than it was D the Papiſts 1 Rr ſed him up 
many "i come who charged, him. with e He uſed 


to call 
29815 


ther of Sir Henry Wotton's opinion,“ diſputandk. DOE ec- 
ole Fl 2 0 e i exceptions may be made 


A * - © 


to Moon 28 4 Vriter, 10 was a man of 1 goodneſs, and an or- 


FULLER eee an 


M. FP a not. F e execute with due decency, nor aſter an hiſto- 
rical manner: for he was apt to to modernize .burleſque his 
ſubjeQs, and was guilty of other Loring, which, corre- 
ſponded with Fr temper and manners. The Refurreftion at 
Fiege college chapel at Oxford, and that at Magd en college 
8 pel in 1 univerlity Were, painged by him. There is 
alſo at W Nee a hiſt 


only, 


to forn N g the 
ff remo! in the . of Engliſh Pune 4 lade many 


He ſt 
years 17 France under errier, and underſtood. the anatomical 
or of. paintin b. not leſs than Michael Angelo z fol- 
by os BY cly, that he was very apt to make the 
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17 100 
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e hundr. PG tr: n e words 


is alſo reported to Rave been Rrange.. Ke wrote, 0 
ris, 2 2 75 the firſt 5 of 2 05 050 day to: 


I Was ſütelench Known , "how Foy Uo h + was.in the Ahn 
10 


8 ies cor Kage 1 15 opacys. and 9 5 new- 
ER an Gretel fade polemicat dif utes,. being * ag 


painter. of fore celebrity, 
r drawing 250 delign = hiſtory; which however 


ory- piece of his, in two colours 
ably well performed ; for though this maſter wanted 
the regular i iinproverhents of travel to conſider the antiques,. and 


muſcles 


9 


166 fleony aud f prob, - He died in London'te towards the end 
of Charles I's gran PIE, 44" gi 
; VIA, an extraortlihary Roman lay, kuck i 0 7 07 
Antony, ho had, as Piterculs expref i it; nothing of het 
pig dul the body, 4 nihik muliebre 4 corpus ferens, 
r_ her temper and 8 breathed only pon povey and War 
1 5 the victo ory gained at Philippi over, d Caſſius 
its avius a d Antony, the latter went i 12 Aſia to 10 Racks the 
irs of the Faſt OQavyius returned to Daly falling 
ut with Fulvia, he could not decide the quarrel but by ' th 
word: for this woman took artis againſt him in the moſt literal 
| ſenſe, | She was not ſatisfled with retiring. to Prene 7 ahd 
withdrawing 'thither the ſenators atid | knights of het 5 
AN herſe Ar in perſon ; ſhe gave the wofd to the r Ane 
them ſpeeches. che ad to Huſbatids Before fie G 
Ante: the firſt was Clodius, the great and mottal enerriy "of 
Cicero ; the ſecond Curio, Wo was Killed in Africa on Cilar's 
2555 before the battle of Phatfaliz. As brave and violent ag 
Antony. v Was, bh by aft with his match _ Fulvia.  Stie was a 
woman,” fe utarch, “ not born r ſpitning « or en 
1 one Figs could be content with the power of ruli 
ite huſband; but a lady capable of e b mag eilte, 894 
rt ruling the ge eneral-of an army,; ſo tha patra had great 
bit to Per fox having taught. Antony to be ſo 1 11 
ſervant, * coming to her hands time and broken 
ence ho the awe y*s bak; 4 jig tl Antony ad, 
gears the * at engt to ſhew great anger againfi 
for levying war agatnt Odavius an he Mm 1 5 
| Ws mich con ntempt and indignation, when be returned 
Me ome, e went into Greece, and” diet there of A 
< eaſe 5 450 her grief. This lady was an admir- 
e Coach utrix to ber cruel} huſband, during the mafſacres of 
thi triumvirate, She put ſeyeral. perſons to death on her own 
authority, either out of avarice, or from a, ſpirit of revenge ; 
and even people whom her huſband did not know. Antony | 
cauſel the roy of vaſe whom he had 6 to be b 
to a table, and $5.9 es a long while with theſe unhap 
ſpectacles. T Cicero Was one of them, which 
— to be. dee oh the: roſtrum, from whence 'Cirers | a 


ff ſt him before that order 
NA fa many Poems apy | Wen, 


and ſpit upon ; 
it on her lap, drew "ma the; H pde, which h ſhe. 

time with h ing, 
brious lar 78 


wicked! woman, f 
whom we are 9255 ſtrange poi to an N 
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but hrutity, baſeneſs, and cowardiee, and one « 9 belp « 755 | 


cel an 10 ation full of contempt. 


DES 


DE Te dlebrated critic in the Latin language, was born 
in W I 9 25 He Was! educated z at the upiverlity. of Rintlen'i in 


phalia, ki? A * 80 of . philological tracts in 
far W the SA, rt of his works ry 
ſeveral, treatiſes Ven he publiſhe: ſucceſſ ively.on the hiſtory of 


203 ſuing i it througl Ky ſeveral ages, from youth to extreme old 
His treatiſes rigine. Latinæ Linguæ, and De Pueritia 
177 inguæ ra pub iſhed in 1720. He Bet 0 77 

22 85 far (ANTowy), an ingenious and learned wyer, 
was born at Paris. in 1620; and, after a liberal : p57 Jak 
breathe eminent in the civil and canon Jaw. He was firſt an 


Tein language, beginning with, its original formati6n, and 


wk Fed with. th 7 of Chalivoy, and 12 80 priory of Chuines. 
as I works of lit erature recommended him to the public: 
e 


LY of the French ongue,” in which he explains the- 
terms of art in all ſciences. 1 He had not, however, the pleaſure 
of feeing this uſeful work publiſhed before his death; which 
ki ened in 1688. He Was of the French academy , bur, though 
2 1270 uſeful, member, N Exel ed in 1685, on Mg accuſation 
of having compoſ ſed his difh 91 7. of 0. 115 1 e of chat 
of the Ae)» Which was. then going | 

ſelf. by ſtatements, n Which he was yay "Mag a 85 the aca- 
dem ; "He wi ſhed de e 51 e before is death, to be 


4215 


onably be expected from a man, who own 4 he had deen 

S d too far 'by ie heat of diſputation, * 1 5 
e US, led Bibaculus, Perhaps from his SSL drink? 
gs. an, ancient Latin poet, Was born at Cremdna about the 
bg of Raine 6 50, or 100 8 TRAD He wrote annals, of 
which. Macrobius has. reſery ed Fs fragments, | * Quintihan 
15 Ing he wrote RE ; alſo 


111 faid to have: imitated him many A 
(Watts), or Fxsxtus, a Swiss, Thoſe memoty 
that 971 is colhtrymen, as Be was one of the foundlers of 

e In 1 of, 1 by the deſire of ſhaking off 


ca "he united himſelf, 
affoc ates ; Fd wi them ſucceeded in ſeize 


eit 
he nale oke 
th yen 9 DC 
ing 5 the forts * hich the country untry had been kept in ave. 
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Sor RL Adin (Jon. Nicorxs), 3 a native, of 


7050 in the p; arliament and afterwards, taking orders, was 


is chiefly known and valued for his Univer at Die- 


20 Iritted,; * yay he of ffered to give any fatisfactioh „Which could 


n 2 very ſatiricaf ſtrain, and 

e is cenſured. by. en Core us, in Ticks „ 

12 and abuſive Writer. 2 is thought to 549K 'ridi- 

falſe fublime of his taſte; eng et, according to Macros, 
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| | Theſe forts were immediately demoli ſhed, and thus commenced 


the liberty of Switzerland. Furſt was living i in 1317. 

FUST, or FAUST (Joan), a goldſmith of Mentz, one 
of the three artiſts conſidered as the inventors of printing, the 
two others being Guttemberg ind Scheffer. It is not, however, 
certain, that he did more than ſupply money to Guttemberg, 


who Had made attemp Rene moveable metal Lips ot If at Straſbur 
e e 


e removed to Mentz. This happen t 


ut has been Krongly argued, that Laurence Koſter, at n , 


Had Hrſt conceived es art of cutting wooden blocks for this. pur- 
pole mn 1430, which he immediately improved, by ſubſtituting 

eparate wooden types. Scheffer undoubtedly invented the method 
of caſting the metal types, in 1452, The rinted book with 


| a date, is ſaid to have been a Pfalter, publiſhed at Mentz in 


1457; the next, perhaps, is Durandi Rationale divinorum Off- 
ciorum, by Fuſt and Schaffer in 1459. The Catholicon followed 
in 1460. There are, however, ſome books without dates, which 


| 96 ſuppoſed to be ill older! Fuſt was at Paris in 1466, and it 


0 a imagined that he died there of the plague, which ha Inge 
in that capital, 78 11 len e 
'= *FUZELIER have; ig rd a of Paris, and one 
'6f the conductors of 2 Je ths work called the Mercure, from 
3744. to 1752, in 'whi year he died, bein ng then 80. years of 
8 age. He Wrote operas, tragedies, obmedies, for” the Italian 
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as 3 
df: any celebrated e rol 
his merit to the place 'o inſpe Soo Sa us of Francs: te ar- 
dens, arts, and manufaftures;; (peer 's to that of firſt architect, 
and chief an ineer of bridges and public ways throughout t 
Aide ap ere alfo wy ribband Ih . ag 
ichae at Paris in the year 174% at the age 27: 
' ;GABRINO. See RIENZI. 


Wirical pieces, againſt Boſſuet, Ro La Motte, an 

was the ſon of a merchant, and born at Lyons in 16 
became > father of the Oratory ; obtained the itn 17 at 
cthe:Eranch. academy in 1717; nach rt his priory..of. Hellen 


others, 


nin f. ; Among, his works ares f 177 ſans fard; a ſa- 
c&irical piece, which coſt him ſome. —_ eee | 


»Roenchi tranſlation of. 4 Anacreon,”, with, notes, Which was- 
beſt of his works ; © 'Anti-Rouſſeay,” an attack againſt J. 

Baptiſte Rouſſeau, the poet; L'Homere venge,"” againſt 
Motte. Gacon alſo attacked La Motte, and turned him into 
1 in a ſmall piece, entitled,“ Les Fables de M. de la 
te, traduites en vers F rancois, par P. 8. F. au Caffé du 
Mont it Pa rnaſſe, &c.” This poet's natural propenſity to ſatire 
and criticiſm, led him to attack all ſorts of writers, and in- 
volyed him in all the literary quarrels of his times. The French 


academy ated with great impartiality, when they adjudged him 
the prize; for he had written in ſome ſhape or othef again nſt 


almoſt all the members of that illuſtrious body ; and on this ac- 
count it Was, that he was not ſuffered to make his ſpeech of 
thanks, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions. © Gacon,” ſays Vol- 
taire, is placed by father Niceron in the catalogue of illuſ- 
trious men, though e has been famous only for bad ſatires.— 
by” authors cannot be cited but as — to be deteſted. 
fact thouf h he wrote with gare, his Ryie was heayy and 
wickeln pro e, and low in verſe! _ 
GADDESDEN (Jon or), an Engliſh phyſician, author of 
famous treatiſe on medicine, entitled, © Rofa Anglica,” flou- 
iſhed towards the beginning of the fourteenth Nats: and was 
be fur FL ALDER employed a at court as a phyſician. Ss 
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book contains a co re * os Y gen ractice of p 
uſed in England in — Am 8 diſplays 1 8 in- 


ſtances of I xe mir po Bet: uacker 
and loo fü 


i a6 on.” <4 ty but the method of render- 
ing ſalt· by MR lation, Min thought to Hay 
been 2 much 1 1817 yet remedy ee e pic 7 


he recomtmends tlie 9 h 19 maſs for the faſt of the 
ember weeks, at church,” ang afterwards to wear à verſe of "the 
day's goſpel Found his neck upen à ſetoll. Like ater ph 
— of Oe iti ke was an eccleſiaſtic, ahid e | e 10 


Fee 
e F KEIL. Ge a learned French writes 
fo of Dr. Galfarell, by Lucrece de 3 his a 


at Mannes in Provence 8 1601 
Perth: at wle uni verſity of Apt in that 545 
pro vited tits 2 ſth in n able indu MP 


a Ri 15 


'hirnſe Far bd to the 5 Tanguay | 
HJearniny ;wvas' wonderfully pleaſed with the pſtenl is doQring 
'of the ning. | 'commenced author in their defence hz 


| 22 epi nk che triflih eli of the Sophiſts [ 
T fete who he 22550 75 phraſe'v 1 75 1 
tifub dae the 137th plalm, 4 By the Waters f Babyloi 182 | 
"down and” wept, when we remer bered thee, ''O'Sion, & & 
began early to, Ns inflartied with. an n_arden} deſire of trat 
I. TE 112 War in literature, x: 1 His as ; hd 
This diſpoſition, added to his" 3 ts, did 7035 
eſcape the notice 75 cardinal Richelieu, who.a 
bee bee x], and ſent him into 3 
books, printed or MS. that could be f. ly, 19 . 
ment extremely well ſuited Gaffarell's taſte, 500 27 py 
ome 


be twen two. He printed à quarto volume at "Paris 
nn fade of, bes F 8 LES ag nyſteries s of che e Ca- 


him an opportunity of 1 his own library 0 
curious pieces, in oriental and gg: anguages, and 'of. - 
ing enquiries into that branch 0 literature which 1 *hjs 
chief in JUG this view, while he * * EM. Gon 


APY biotin Dy 
10 « Abdit . 


Colomefius in Gall. Orient. p. 153 i is wrl 
«lg 1665, Ata. This Colomeſius Edda myſteria con : 
librarian at Lambeth archbiſhop Sancroſ machiam defenfar??! 37 * N 
, in 1697. 1 p (z} Ak: galant, 15 n 
8 — 
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| 1055 'Unheard-of curioſities, - p. 177. u 
Los 1650, $yo, N. B. This city Apt 
is famous For the relicksof St. Anne Anne, mo- 
ther to the bleſſed Virgin. * © © 
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force him to confef: mes lai jo his barge 
trance into his chamber, he he «> they pu 


had before 


_ underſtood Campanella, barely to fancy yourſelf to be like wy 


e ſp ertakes to ſhey, 
that taliſmans, or e Peprefs had the vixtue to make a 
24 E 38 Se, L153. 04 $5 57-4. : Y * + 16433. - 45 ALLELE AHERN * * # 
man rich and fortunate, to free.a houſe and eyen, a whole,coun- 
try from certain inſets, and venomous creatures; and from all 


the injuries of the air. He. ſtarted many other old aſſertions 


concerning the force of magic; and having alſo made ſome re- 
flections upon his own country, and mentioned the decalogue 
according to the order of the Old Teſtament, and he proteſtant 
doctrine, he Was cenſured, by the Sorbonne, and thereupon re- 
tracted theſe and ſome other things advanced; therejn, as erpors ; 


"Fubmitting his faith in all poihts to the doctrine of the catholic 


and apoſtolic church, 


7 | rom Cyprus and 
Conſtantinople, that 3 the treaſury of St. Mark, 
'at the requeſt of the learned Peireſt, with whom! he had been 
long acquainted, and who had a great eſteem for him. During 
his abode in this city, he was invited to live with M. de la 
'Thuillerie, the French ambaſſador, as a companion. He ac- 

[z] See Gaffarell's unhegrd,of Curioſities, p. 174, c. 
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In 1633, he Was at Venice, where, at other things, he 
took an exact meaſure of the veſſels brought 
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geptech t the 4 nook but.) was not. content with the fruitleſs office 
of ,merely diverting che ambaſſador's leifure hours by his learn 
. converſation, He aimed to make himſelf of more importance, 
and to do this friend ſome real ſeryice, He reſolved therefore to 


an himſelf with politics, and in that view, wrote to his 
nd Gabriel Naude, to ſend him : A lift. of. the authors upon 


litical ſubje ; and this requeſt it was that birth to | 
K Viv iographia| Politica [B].“ Gaffarell 22 time was 


audẽ s 
doctor of divinity and canon law, . of the apoſtolic 


ſee, and e WE $NA of St. Giles After his return - 


ome, he bes FAN: Fen his patron 5 dinal Richelieu, in 
"bis proje& for 8 ng OKs all the proteſtants to the Roman 
church, Which he calls a einten of religions: and to that end 
Was authorized to preach in Dau D againſt the doctrine of 
Purgatory... 1155 the ſame — alſo publiſhed a piece 
upon the paci cation of Chriſtiaas. 
He ſurvived the cardinal many years, 2nd wrate ſeveral books 
beſides thoſe already mentioned; 2 liſt of ſome of which is in- 


ſerted below 00. In the latter part of bis life, he was em- 


ployed in writing a hiſtory of the e world; con- 
taining an accqunt of the caves, grottos, mines, vaults, and 
catacombs, which he had met with in thirty years travel : and 
the work was ſo nearly finiſhed, that the plates were e e 
for it, and it was juſt, ready to go to the preſs, When he 
Si F of which place he was then 3 in þ bis 8800 50 05 
81; being alſo 1 — 5 of canon law in the univerſit of 
Paris, prior of le Reyeſt 'dg Brouſſe, in the dioceſe of Ciſte- 
ron, and commandant of St. Omeil. His. works .ſhew him 
to have been, A. man of prodigious, readin and uncommo 
| ſubtlety of genius; but he 955 nately ha Alſo 2 fuperſtitigus 
credulity, as appears from the fallowing paſa in his“ 
heard-of Curiofities,” Treating of omens, he cites Cameraxius, 
affirming that ſome people have an an VR and knowledge 
of the death of their friends and kindred, either before or = 


17 Dedication a . Helge treatiſe of good and evil Genii,” vid. Mer. 
IM 175 and the "beginning of the *book cure galant. p. 161. for Jan: 1682. 8. 
itſelf,” $00 (YO 124 hr Arp nova & perquam faxilli legendi Rab- 

£6] Theſe are, 1.60 Index. 3 binos fine 9. De muſica He- 
Mt torum quibus uſus eſt Joh. Picus Comes breorum upenda libellus. „ 10. 1 In vo- 
irandulanus, Paris, 1650.” vid. Selden. ces derelickas V. T. Centurise dus, nova 
de Synedriis Heb: 1653. p- 68 1. 2. Un cum Scaligero de zu, Interpret. diflerts- 
traite de la poudre de ſympathie et des Ta- tiuncula.“ 11. r fte, e 
liſmans. “ 3. “ Epiſtola præfat. in Rob. nio nova.” 2. ueſtio Hi 
Leonis Mutinenſis libellum de ritibus He- philoſophica,” utrum 4 pie mare ſul- 
braicis. 4. Cribrum Cabaliſticum, ſum extiterit. 13. in 
vid. Curioſites Inoiiez, p. 44, & 369. 8. obitum Jani Cecilii N Medici, 1631,” 
Avis aux Doctes touchant.la — 4to, and ſome others et 1 8 Les 
2 ues orientales. ibid. p. 54 & 84. 1 r 
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they they age den 2A ; by 3 Hy ſtrange and unyſual, e within | 


te a thoofanid ©leagyes off. 
ort eſt idle ben, ho © 'he tells 9.2 his nt gc 
1 5 hen the was AL ' Hz d fome ach) 1555 given 
Þ : for none of her. child: eve 1 died, but 4 ff HG befote' the 
eamt er” of hair, 12 . mig led 2 earth; this 
75 Jy he, was infal De. myſelf, when I had heard her 
0 i 8 [any duch Aregin, bl = the eren cee o fol- 


107 
LAT NIER Gow), an e minent Orient, was a native of 
Pas, whats fe was eduücated; applying himſelf to 5 
he eaſtern languages, becarme, 3 fro acer . in ee ebrew' rag 
Arabic. "He was trained up 5 the Roman Cato ic” teligi 


15 "afterward: 


'de 


iged to quit, his native ae lie came to England; e ern 

d the Fa and doctrine of ih t church, ef th beginning of 

5 I$th century. He was well received here, and met 5 
any friends, who gave him 1 9 encouragement L 1295 


44% 44 YR wh 


Had à maſter of, arts degree conferfed upon. Him at Catyb 
and, Being thence to Oxford, for the fake of BEE ting 
fudies i jo the Bodleian library, he Was admitted to 
55 in t bat We where he ſupported hi { 
7 70 1 


8 he publiſhed an edition of erh 9 {Gorton $ 
4 Mig of, f'the Je ews, in the origina al 'Hebrew, w With a Latin 
1 u, and notes, in 40. In 1710, at the 4 poi "1 bh of 
I: 


"mentine 'Canſtitutions : on Which tl = had 2 ed Grabe 
10 write à treatiſe. againſt Whiſton.! ier accoifingly read 
"and ioterreted diligently. to THe al th at might be ſerviceable 


4121 


10, 15 pur ole in 25 of them.' 
n 4765, HE 5 85 inted to r a Arabic leQure. at 955 


he in the abſence the 7 r Wallis; and, in 1723 
Ev mote Abulfeda's 0 «Liſe & mmed,” in ge "pt , 


vx? 


Tek gots prion pr for want of encouja ment. It is 0 
ahat.he wrote a life of Mahommed, in Tenet, . in 
zwo vols. 1 mo. at Amſterdam, in * ut this Was pro- 
bably A 0 apflation of the former life. ier Jud before this 
Inſerted. OE pak at ey, of e 85 We ot 


e eee with che original, in the third volume of 
L ; Ur eie >, "Part : i A lord e MD) * Macclesfield, 
fl & a0 0 t6 erich gal he addreſſed his don of 


aha Aon 7 Abulfeda. * 
* N Hudlon- 8 
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ö ſup- | 
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10 0 n G dee from, 1 415 K Go ta 5 


Hudfe 7 2 | 
471, was aft 
, 5 


room. * 5 nued 
lapſe till his death. 5 ke 
N {008 „ 18 n Was bog 4 
nes near Amigns; and Gvicciardini, as, Voſſius me ben uf 
taken in ixing his birth elſewhere. He bad his cen 
Faris, ps FO ee er degree; 178 11 707 
115 is ities ning DECASNE | ſo it adv | 
5 the oe of Charles VIII. and Ea Nt. To 
and Fay. e ip, ſeveral embaſſies 17 fp many, 
He was eeper of the N N Sages anc prin pA 
Rn s the Taaoteſ ane | in 15 ol, certainly not 
2 5 ;>þ 45 we are not able to aſcertain. * He was the 
auth Ir. Of 3 | works ; z the principal of which. is, a Hiſto 
in eleven books « De geſtis rancofum, in folio, How. 1 5.4 
to 1500. He has been accuſed of great partiality t Fe 
and Paul Jorine fays, that he has not been very <xac 15 re 1165 
oh affairs o f Italy. _ Eraſmus had a great yalpe or him, as 1657 
5 n from one of his letters. He tranſlated the Chronicle 5 
mk Tyrpioy wrote: 2 bad Roman Hiſtory, and and f ome Epi 
Poems. 
\ SATLLARD (Ds Lou Uh biſhop of 95 , from 18 
to 1695, in which year he died, is chiefly memorable for having f 
proje 1 t and univerſal Hiſtorical DiRtionary „in the ex 
cution of Aich work he employed : 12 785 Aatronized Moreri, 5 who 
was his almoner. 'T owards the perfe 7 this undettaking, 
he had reſearches made jn all the principal libraries. of 2 4 
but particularly 3 in- the Vatican. orer, in. ens his a 
edition to thus patron, pays him the higheſt encomiu + hh 
he j is faid to. have uh thoroughly deſerved, * his e e for, i 
arts, .and 35 more by his virtues. 
GAINAS, a oc, whom his een idr and the Jokers 
of the ermpire,. raiſed to the dignity of a Roman general. He 


cauſed Rufinys, who aſpired to the Imperial throne, to be put 


to death; and ruined the eunuch Eutropius, who robab 

a ſimilar ambition; but after his death, he Fable; to ian 
the empire, The. weak, Arcadius met him at Chalcedonia to 
treat for. peace. Not being able to obtain of St. Chry ſoſtom 
church for the Arians, he fell upon Thrace with fire and ſword. 
Flavitas repelled him to 45 Dans. where, he was, killed 1 In: 5 


ear His head Ae t 
Ie os a een by e 


GALAS eren, 2 general | in the Imperial ſervice, was 
ems, ole 
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E 95 157 [3% os to the emper 1 


Swe edes, being. yet more om 23 feel A orſtenſon, 


"vas 5 x to the cotam rid "ot id Tot long <Joy it, for 155 
181 00n-afte; at Vienna. 15 This event hap d In 1 
: 1 75 e 


eto din AY Ny of being 0 15 th he Freue 
(Axxoxig , ** born in 1444, at 


Kals of h 1 $ time. * 
'Galatino in * 75 ee ante, - His ſtudy was that of the- 
deine, which, however, did not diminith * his attachinicnt' to 


4 


| Greek and Roman literature. He was intirnate with Sanna a- 5 


ius and Pontanus, who eſteemed him for his talents 0 de- 
virements, and by their intexeſt he was appointed phyfician to 
Eing of Fr But ill health combining with 9 cir- 
Euriſtance to call him from court, he died at ] Lecce in bis na- 
tire proyince of Otrapto in 1517, He Tues, 1 «A Def 1 
non af the part of „Tal called Ja ygia.” 2. © A'Tra 


nad Ereral other performances. EL IG 

„ GALE 1 an'Engliſh furgeon, in the early day of 

"the art in. England. All that Tb know. of him is collected 

"his writin $- fle Was born! HY 07 ; and e 1 under Richaca 
erris, W o was after ward er abt ſurge to queen n Elizabeth. 


He ſerveck Henry VIII. as 5 eon in at 9 4 in 


* $445, and.i in the ar . 054 e Taste Phil. 2 II. of Spain le 


2s afterwirds TettIed in Lordi, and 
in his. projeftion. He Was ſtill lying in 


ame yer; 


Few and int of nis writings, which are not more matters 


of curioſity than uſe, may be found im 12 5 Tanner, 8 in 


s Urins Biog. Met, of Medicine. 
71 SALE 1 a lea 50 Gi e ah emfpet 11 


tiſts, was botn' May 26, at e 
en was A c titen of: 55 od | pie 8 2a ben the natpral 
turn of his ſon to he from his infancy Stare ah compoſed, he 
= to breed him 5 the miniſtry He ſpared no' coſt 1 in 
1 


8 edpeation, and thie bo y's gene was ſuch, that! both in 
hool and out of fchool, he applied attentively to his learning. 


cut, 


10 avity andk induſtry were by no means the effect of x | 
TE 1 


Fon the contrary, he made ſuch a roficiency, that he 
bi ae of 3 2 0 id Greek, e oy the 
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comin out in leſs t 
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NEO. ge alſo, at the age of ſeven n; pen ls 28 
fee w lee rl tne NE HY kappily beg 21 75 
8500n after his arrival there, bee e news bfr bis 1800 
5 death; and, being ſeuſible that this would haſten 14 
turn home, he 1 made it a ſpur to His induſtry; and ſo ſur 40 
was bis progreſs i in academical learnihg; that he was thought 
worthy of the degrees of maſter of arts a0 doctor of biloſophy 
is 905 16th year, and ry received thoſe* honours in 
699 baving . the uſual exerciſes with univerſal ap 
5 ole [t is extra6rdinaty teſtimony of his ſon's, merit, 
could 0 Fail to be very acceptable to the father; and the rec- F 
tor of the univerſity communicated it, in a ſtrong letter of com- 
5 | Upon this occaſion, | our author ' publiſhed” his 
eſis,” and dedicated it to his father and his two uncles, Sir 


Jon and Sir Joſeph Wolf; and à noble atteſtation = his merit. 


was ſubjoined by Adrian Retand i in a Latin pane dates 
Thus honoured at Leyden, he went to Amſte . here he 
eontinued his ſtudies under profeſſor Limborch, "A the ſame 
time; he contracted an acquaintance with John Le Clerc, took 
all opportunities of. viſiting him, ſettled 'a correſpondence with” 
him, and became afterwards a zealous as well as able defender 
of his character [1]. Upon his return home, he continued his 
ſtudies with Fit 1 851 ; and, improvi himſelf n 
in the aa gu ages, obtained 1 ſkill in as books of 
the Old and New Teſtament. He had nat been [above -fous' 
years thus £rh em loyed, when the univerſity of Leyden ſent him an 
offer of a doctor s degree in divinity, provided he would aſſent 
fo the Articles of Dort: but he refuſed that honour, on the 
principle of preſerving a freedom of judgment. a 
This was about 17033 ; and Wall's defence of Infant Baptifin | 
an two years after, proved 'an' occaſion for 
Gale'to exert his talents in controverſy. Soon after the publi- 
cation of that book, he undertook to anſwer it, and purſued the 
ſubje& in ſeveral letters written in 1705 and 1706 ; which were 
handed about in manuſeript ſeveral years, till he "conſented to 
make them public in 1717, under the title of, Reflections on 
Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm.” The extraordinary 
merit of this piece raiſed him to the firſt place among the Bap- 
tiſts ; yet he did not think fit to take upon mimſelf the preachers 
office immediately. He was five and tt oy, years of age: _ 


FF r a 
L The actos Get an; the. „ 
2 was 1 afterwards by Boer- Fi Nan Hiſtory of Infant B Ss ung 
haave. Among other things, he ſerves,” where he cites ſeveral paſſages 1 2 Le 
that our ſtudent had obtained ſuch a rea- Clerc, which, he ſays, render it very evi-; 
dineſs in the Greek language, ag to be dent that he acknowledged the divinity of 
ow to declaim in it publicly. FM Chriſt as plainly any. goed taught. in 
* 2 FL Seo. CART Pauls io een "4 
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primitiſe antiquity, he Becatne 


man to a fociet Per romoting primitive citiltianity, from 


, I715 to, Feb. the roth following, This ſociety. niet 

Joy 51g ey Mr. Whiſton's s Jos. in Croſs-ſtreet, Aller; 
8 5 , which they hey named th 55 « Primitive 19 7 buck But though 
Pfr. Cale teſtified 2 ſtrong deſire to extinguiſh 1. 15585 among 
Chi filtians, he was by 55 means Aar Ne J 7 is own. pe- 
Se opinions. Hence was it that 
5 old a conference with hint upon the Reer of Infant Bap- 
the diſpute ended, as uſual, ie any good iſſue; 772 
Wall was ſo far from deing ſatisfied with the arguments of his 


an iſt, that he drew up bra anſwer. to the Reflections, = 
0 


ſubliſhed it under the title «© A' Defence of the Hiſtory 
ifant Baptiſin;” i in 1719. This book, 3 well as the Hi or 

was ſo me Fs roved by the univerſit or of Oxford, that he w 

3 ik * deg egree Pa, doctor o divinity uf zen the aka 
It muſt be 5 however, on the other hand, that 
Dr. e, 5 Reon were not without conſiderable advocates ; ; 
and ĩ it is ſuppoſed, that he meditated an anſwer to Dt. Wall's 
| remature death prevented the execuirion of ſeveral 
gns which he had formed, for the promotion of Oriental learn- 
ing; and his own notions of ſcriptural knowledge, as he was 
1500 ed with a fever, Dec. 1721; of which, after an illneſs of 
about three weeks, be died, in his-42d Jer. 

In 2 Dr. Gale was rather taller than the cortinion e 
bebe eaſant countenance ; in his, temper, of an 
22 — a fab viobr, ſerious without any tincture of moroſe- 
neſs. In his manners and morals, chearful without levity, hay- 
ing a molt perfect command over his paſſions, He was feat 

ſleemed by, and lived in friendſhip with, Bradford billiop: of 
ocheſter, "Hoadly bilhop of Bangor, and the lord chance 5 
ing; men of the ſame good ſenſe, moderation, candour, and 
learning, with himſelf. After his death, a collection of his 
ſermons were printed by b ſubſcription : the ſecond edition whereof 
was publiſhed 1726, in 1 Bvo. to which is prefixed an ac- 
count of his life. It appears, from ſome paſſages in his Fune- 
ral Sermon that he was 5 married ; but we have no account of 
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Of his e e it may be fuld, flat 
rory « of Infant . "the bell vindication 1 6 this doctrine, 


tel R. bar Bett ceabtied bebe, u hide Wis agi tg. Senne, 
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| 22 8 e 5 — jt 1 very great men before, 16 7 an 


oe 270 divine. among the Non-; 
„ Was born, i in 1628, King's-Teignton in Deyon- 
ſhire, 1 his father . Theophilus. Gale was then vicar, 
ith which he (heme held a. prebend in the church of Exeter. 
75 en a very family in the Weſt of. England; 
ON was begun under'a private preceptor, in his father's: 
| in the ne neighborthood,, 
where he made a great proficiency; in claſſical learning. and was: 
removed to ford i in, 1647. He was entered a commoner in 
Magdalen-college, a little after that city, with the univerſity, had 
been ſurrendered to the parliament; and their viſitors in the ge- 
neral reformation 5 ay called: it). os the-univerſity,, had put 
Dr. ae iow into eſidentſhip o f Magdalen- college, Who 
took particular! 1 9 young Gale, and ocured him: to be 
appointed a demy of his ee in 1648. But the current of 
kindneſs; to him was far from ſtopping here; he as recom- 
mended to the degree of baichelor of arts, Dec, 1649, 2 | 
"opinion, long before the time appointed for taking that 
p54 6 the ſtatutes of the univerſity [ rol of which they were 
91 ſenſible, that care was taken by them to have a anche 
reaſon ſet forth, for conferring.it ſo early. upon him; ex | 
that he was fully ripe for that honour, hoth in he of of . | 
age, and the excellence of his abilities. It was probably owing 


 to.the countenance” of the ſame patrons, that he was choſen-fe1- 


low of his college in 1650, in preference to many of his —— | 
who were ſet aſide to make roum for him. It is acknowle 


bowever, that he deſerved thoſe diſtinctions. He took ihe: 


degree of maſter of arts June 18, 165, and bein encouta 
kay pupils; ſoon became an eminent tutor Le nl b 0 
In the mean time he continued to proſecute his.own : ſtudies 
with vigour; and chooſing divinity for his profeſſion, applied 
himſelf particularly to that ſtudy. On reading Grotius, on: 
the « Truth of the Chriſtian Religion,” he begari to- think it 
poſible to make it appear, that the wiſeſt of the Pagan philo- 
ophers borrowed. their mote ſublime contemplations, as well 
natural and moral, as divine, from the Scriptures: and that, 
how different. ſoever they might be in their x arance, not only 
their Theology, but their 5 and Ratet were de- 
e d the Sacred: i Oracles., 1 ia this ene on under. 


> " "; . 5 iy 


1e 2 That tine is four yan ater ad Eee biſhop of 8 in Ireland, 
miſtion, * - - - Who became one of the moſt 1 8 
[r] In the execution of this 0 preachers of that age. 
ea other pupils be bred Dr. Raekiei | | 
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and'eſteemed, both for his excellent ſermons and his exemplary 
life and converſation. But, ven bred up in puritanical Neri. = 


ciples, he was: unalterably devot he 


and, rather than violate his conſcience, choſe to ſuffer all the 
penalties of the law. x e 1 SPEC 3G, tes” bh 
Thus excluded from the-public ſervice of his function, and 
deprived of his fellowſhip at Oxford, he found friends among 
his own party, and was taken into the family of Philip lord 
Wharton, in quality of tutor to his two ſons. © The ſtate of the 
univerſities at home being now very diſcordant to the prineiples 
of lord Wharton, he ſent his ſons, with their tutor, in 1662, 
to Caen in Normandy, a ſeminary which flouriſhed at that time, 
under the direction of the moſt diſtinguiſhed profeſſors of the 
reformed __ in France: among whom was the celebrated 
Bochart. With this learned divine, and ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed erudition, Gale became acquainted, and by this 
intercourſe, as well as by travel, greatly improved himſelf, with- 
r hie cha. 
In 1665, he returned to England with his pupils, and at. 
tending them home to their father's ſeat at Quainton in Buck- 
inghamſhire, continued in the family till 1666: when, being 
releaſed from this employ, he ſet out thence for London, and 
was ſtruck on the road with the dreadful fight of the city in 
flames. The firſt ſhock being over, he recollected his own pa- 
pers, his greateſt treaſure, which when he left England, he had 
committed to the care of a particular friend in London. He 
ſoon learnt that the houſe of this friend was burnt, and gave, u 
his papers as loſt, and with them all hopes of completing his 
great work. They had, however, by a fortunate accident, been 
preſerved, and the Court of the Gentiles” was deſtined to re- 
ceive its completion. At this period he became aſſiſtant to Mr. 
John Rowe, his countryman, who had then a private congre- 
gation in Holborn; and continued in that ſtation till the death 
of his principal, Oct. 12, wg when Mr. Gale was choſen 
io ſucceed him, together with Samuel Lee, his aſſiſtant. 
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in all ref 


mminſter. The Life and Death of Thomas 


| he: ſeems to have concealed the circumſtance as much as 


„ 10us matters, cut of a deſire to teſtify er eſteent for 


0 10 the N due the publication o 10 Gau of the-Gentiles 
Bad f ed ally, in conſequence of the” great care: he 
took to e 3 digeſt his collections, and to make the work 


-a maſterly production. The frſt part was 
liſhed at 25 


was followed by the other three, che laſt of whief came d F 


467 the year when he ſucceeded Mr. Rowe. Opp 
But this work, large and laborious as it was, did Ae prove 


ſulficient: to employ his ſpare hours: he wrote alfo, within the 


fame period, ſeberal other works; namely, 2. = Tha 9, 125 


of Janſeniſm, 16 4to. With 21 pre 

Owen. 3. Tape a or a Diſcourſe of 0 Ws — 
with in Chriſt, 1671, gyvo. 4. The N of of min 
Abt, de. 1672, vo. 5. A Diſcourſe of Chri 

&. 1673, 8vo, '6. Idea Theologiz tam contern 1 

- aRive; ad formam S. 8, delineata, 1673, amo. 7. 4 ego 


mon, entitled, Wherein the Love of Fn orld is ie * | 
the Love of God, 167 4 3˙ printed alſo in the grey 8 to the 
morning' exerciſe at gate. 8. 4 Philoſop | 


nexalis in 
duas partes dere 1676, Byo. 9. 1 A Ane of 
the tyro Covenants; prefixed £ a piece pu liſhed by hith, 
22 A Diſcourſe of the 75 5 . Seh Weg 

am St ſometime r at urch at 

855 Ls: a. Trevoſe, Micah 

of the Goſpel at Milar and Mabe in Cornwal; with his charke- 
ter, was fo wires by him, and publiſhed in 1671, tho 


PE 
Such were the fruits of our author's ſtudies; for the fake © 
proſecuting. Which, _ the e requiſite, he Sn ou 
ington for his retreat; where he inſtrufted à few you 
under his on roof, + Bot he was frequently wiſhed d 'byye 
M diſtinction, and ſome of a different inion from. him i 


ed piety and extenſite learning. "Tie 0 1678, he üblichen 
propoſals for Ronde 'Y ſubſcription, “ Lexicon Gre Tef- 
b | monymum, | five Gloſſarium Homony- 


letter Iota, and the moſt conſiderable __ were alfo'} —.— 
uncker other letters. Bu he was prevented from carrying 

ther” by his death'{ =}; "which. happened in March rk e 
vas not ee As es has en pens belides what | 
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ford in 1669, and; being 1 received with great applau by 


This, Ar the tite imports, was” ended by hith for a 
| Laniecn and Generate t Les ; he finithed it as far as the 
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formiſt, ſtedſaſt in thoſe opinions, and warm. in the defence of 
them. His zeal this way J extended: itſelf beyond the grave 55 he : 
reſolved, to perpetuate; them as far as he was able. 


_* ed, he 


3 * * 


hat ſpirit, he bequeathed all his eſtate to young. ſtudents of 


7 


Leiples univerſally, prevaiſed. But, notwithſtanding this warm 
concern for ſupporting and propagating his own communion, he 
was not without charity for thoſe who differed from him, whom 
he would labour to convince, but not to compel,; being as much 
an enemy to ſedition, as he was to perſecution. Hence we 
"find even Wood giving him all his jult commendations, with- 
aut thoſe abatemepts and reſtrictions which. are uſual in his cha- 
racters. It was allowed alſo, that, in his Court of the Cen- 
files, and other works, he ſhex ed extenſive learning, and con- 
5 ſiderable abilities. 1 = f 1 | 25 ; 4 = ve « i ED 1 A 9 . þ 1 432 chr 5 I 7 
SAE (Trowas) s J, celebrated for his knowledge. of the 
To nguage and antiquities, and deſcended from a famil 
con 1, 


0 gut K . 
r 


Ps 


Was born .in:1636; at Scruton in Yorkſhire. Ile was ſent to 


Weſtminſter-ſchool, and, being admitted king's-ſcholar there, was 
elected to Trinity college, Cambridge, and became Fellow of that 


— 


Society. He took his fegree of B. A. in 1656; of M. A. in 1662. 
In the proſecution of his ſtudies, hie applied himſelf to claſſi- 
cal and polite literature, ar J his extraordinary, proficiency pro- 
cured him early a ſeat in the temple of Fame. His Know- 
edge of the Greek tongue recommended him, in 1666, to the 

Regius Profeſſor of that language in the univerſity, Fol, ax hi 
majeſty s choice was approved by the accurate edition which he 
gave of the ancient Mythologic writers, as well phyſical. as 


a 2} 
A 
4 
* 


moral, in Greek and Latin, publiſhed at, Cambridge in 1671, 


8vo.. This brought his merit into public view; and the fol- 
lowing ear he was appointed head maſter of St. Paul's School 
in London ; ſoon after which, by his majeſty's direction, he 
drew up thoſe inſcriptions which are to be ſeen upon the Mo- 
nument, in memory:of the al na conflagration in 1666, and 


* 


was honoured with a preſent of plate made to him by the city. 


His excellent conduct and comrnendable induitry in the ſchool 


abundantly appear, from the great number of perſons, eminently 


ed, who, were educated by him: and, notwithſtanding. the 
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his own principles, and appointed truſtees to manage it ſor their 
ſupport. Ie bequeathed, alſo his well- choſen library toward 
promoting uſeful learning in New. England, where thoſe -Prin- - 


detabſe in the North and Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire [T, 
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Robert, or Francis, at Akebam Grange, 


| legs; Cambridge; n of his bn. We is N 3 


igue. bf, chat labgrious office, he, found Une de pablick. hew 
and accurate editions of ſeveral angient Gteck authors. 3185 
He accumulated the degrees of B., and X's 75 in a [x3 


and: June!9,/4 576, was collated to the . 70 egen par 
AHo elected into 


8 in 3 of 1 Paul [x. oe 
oya ety, of which he . conſtant and uſe- 
ful member, 3 frequetitly't e . preſented ther 
with many curialities,. particularly a Roman the aſhes, 
found hear Peckham in (pan "theſe. burnt. bones he gave 
to Mr. Thoreſby) [23 ank in 1855 the Tociety having re- 
ſolved to ANG GROAr ſectetaries, w out an) 
view. of reward, D le was 


* 


their clerk-aſliſtant,. or under- ſecretary who. Bad been a 
diſtinguiſhed ſcholar of of our author's at St. . 


tation for 25 years IBI, till 1697, when he was promoted to 
hab 7 Þ 97 


ork ; and being admitted into that 1 ignity Sept. 


16, that year, he removed thither. This Wende was no 


| more that a Juſt rewatd of His merit, büt hie did not live to 


enjoy it man) years... On, his admiffic jon, finding the dean's 
tight to be a Sung recent called-in queſtion, he was at the 
expence of a letters. patent in I 99, to annex it to the 
deanry, which put the matter out. of. all diſpute. On his re- 
moval from ee he preſented to the new library, then 
lately finiſhed at his e in Cambridge, 4 curious collection 
of Arabic manuſeripts. During the remainder. of bis life, 
vchich was ſpent at — he preſerved an hoſpitality ſuitable 
to his ſtation ; and his government of that church is mett- 
tioned with honour. .: Nor. has the care which he took, to repair 
'and e that- ſtately edifice, paſſed without a Pons tribute of 
ralſe (c.. 8 2 
P Hola Foſleſed this dignity little mote than four” 1997 
half, he — taken from the world, April 8, 170, in "hes 67th. 
He died in the deanery-houſe, and was interred with a 
. epitaph; in the le of the choir of his. cath dri 
There is a;;fne portrait of) bim in #he._ library:of Frinity-eol- 
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into that office,” ay they appointed the” ' celebrated: Halley Nor 5 


8 School. Dr. 
Gale continued at by head of this ſchool with the greateſt re- 
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; * wh * Anglicanz Scriptores - prebendary 0 Exeter, and of u 12 
3 &c. Orbn. 1687, fol. This mily in the Weſt of England. Mr. Drake, 
Volume contains Annales de Margan, from quoting a letter from him to Mr. Morris, 
—— 'Chyogicon-Thomaz Wikes rector of Adborbügh, on s Roman road 
from 1056 t0 13345. Annales Waverleienſes in Yotkſhire, calle him (e that great an- 
rom 2066 to tag. G. Viniſauf Itinera- tiquary dean Gale.“ Ebor. Fa 45. in the 
rium regis Nicardi ãm terram Hieroſolymi- next page that profound aniduary, 
tanam. Chronica 2 and in p. 371. that woſt. induftrious an- 
' from 1066 d 123.7 Me zeſerved the re- . e and in p. 37, he quotes lo 
mine of this las — — 5.228, dc 36 Wikies 
„ | 
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DArrie a uphter q of Thowes P 
of Impingin, j in ; the 3 op of C-odridgs, 1 * e 
by hom be bad three fons' and a dayghter.. To bis eIdeſt 1 
be left his noble Ibrary of choice and valuable book, — 
curious collection of many eſteemed manuſcripts, a catalogue f 
N — parte eo Catalog * Ene en ; Ht- 
GALE (Aoerz) 20g ; P. R. 15 4, 8. cet 2 55 * 
Was educated at ritity-college Cambridge, 1691, m 


B. A.) in 4697. He was poſſeſſed” of à conſiderable 
Scruton, in orkſhire ; and repreſented Non Allerton,” id. 
county, in the firſt, ſecond, and third parliament of Great Bn 
tain, at the end of which laſt he was appointed a commi r 
of exciſe. He was the firſt vice-preſident of the ſocie 0 As- 
tiquaries, and treaſurer to the Royal Society. Though he. ag 
conſidered as ong of the N men bf, his 0 be gd 
publiſhed the following books: 

k. Antonin Iter: ritaniiiarym "Compittiptis iNuftramm 
Thoma Gale, S. _ nuper Decani Ebor. N poſthumm 
reviſit, zukit, 'edidit R. G. Aoceſſit my 5 auennatis . 
tantiizi-Chorographia, cum autpgrapho Regis Galliæ Mie, dc 


codice 8 . . conjeckurs Nurima, cum 


quot lis aſſignari _— = 
— i. reface to ' book; Mr. Gale vety | 5 
SE opt 11 5 SY of it were his: fathier's-and. Nhat ! 
Mr. Gough has three copies of this edition, enriched 
"ith © — — valuable 65 e Ae. gel, e. 5 
Fer . ra Frtascke, fellow nity- co 
e rector of Weſt Dew in Wiltſhire, 1728; a 


aff" « fond 19 5 rich MS." | a foam; the 4 
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* ST, | . i $4 , r this is Teinerary ge . 2. % The 
Tas N Aan, 'or {nfiti@tions for "thoſe: who apply 
| Fr the ſtudy of Medals Both ancient aud modern, by 
F."Fobert,” tranſlated from the French, of which two editions 
were 10 1085 without his name ; one of them in 11695; the 
; Bv0.'-4 R Repiſiruim Hohafte de Rithmeng, 
| at pri four Roman Wa x 
= Belta 21 1 5 prinited-in "the ſeth? volume of Leland'z Itinerary. 
Hi % Remarks on a i afeription found at Lan- 
Cheſter,” IP Fon the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. XXX. p. 923; 
and in 
Mr, Peter eker F. R. S. concerning!“ the vegetation of 


found at Lat dale: 5 Bakewell, in the <ounty Derby, 
13 in and 1 J. „ Explanation of a Roman Far 

| at (le Seeds K Eee in Gent. Mag. vol. XII. 
5 15 75 In Horſley 's «© Britannia Romana, 332, &c. is 

1 Bes E An Account of 8 Roman Tnkription* found at 
+ © * 
Foie rg at Spe 10 by Frech, Paſſarini and Ro er Gale, eſa.” are 
printed in the e ia,” vol. II. p. a5. le preſented to Mr. 
rake s _ of York à plate of 2 aa] ittle bronze fe- 

5 5 buſt, which he fuppoſed to be a Lucretia, found at Vork, and 


in his 7 — hit engraved by Vertus. To him atfo Mr. Drake | 
- acknowledpes himſelf olige for a diſcovery that fixes the build- | 


ing of the Chapter-houſe at Lofk «07 archbiſhop; Grey. He 
died at Scruton, June 25, 174, in bis 924" year, wandert 
eſteemed, and much lamented by all his acquaintance; and 
dete all bis MSS. by will to Printty:coltege, Cambridge [I), 
of which he was once fellow, andqhis cabinet of Rotran coins 
t the public library' there [x], nh a "complete. catalogue 
-of them drawn up by himſelf." His correſpondence) included 


all the eminent antiquaries 0 . time; and Mr. wy 


Allan of Darlington i is poſſeſſeq, by t the: gift'of his grandſon, 


collection of letters to àntf from! him, the Principal of 


| 22118 are prĩmed in the Reliquie Galennz, us a. Wahle aldi 
tion to antiquarian literature.. 
Mr Samvel Gale, the / youngeſt ſi ſon of the is 0 3 
Kay, f 2 n ind an ne e 4 edn died in 
6 KA tai Vi ba. 1 fy 1 1 . if; 
: 24) to him the Zett erf, Iter of his own * e har ofthe 
Itinerarium Curioſum, which be 9 im nted them with the original. 
Ws, 15. 5 1 5 
| | 8 


and Stylus of the ancients, ed in , anK 
eli from a larger diſcourſe in Lin, 


p- 265, enten of two of his: er = 
| me fon ſeede Lali years old, Wand of “ à fo ſkeleton of a man 


t Gale, est. Obſervations on an In- 


ſor his taſte alſo, and knowledge of theology, mathematios, 


ſeveral works of his in Italian; u on different maladies; 18 
ſome alſo in Latin, particularly: « Hippocrates Redivivus para- 
phraſibus illuſtratus, publiſhed in 16 We owe to him alls 


| He died i in 1675, greatly re Y , d; 
with his count 5 


knoyn before; for Galen, as well as all other ancient 888 
: vgs ſurgery to medicine. The rk of as | 


2 1 


4 EN. 5 
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1e. — age . These este clad glx bim 


in the Archzologia, publiſhed by the' ſ6ciery of antiquaries.. 1855 
' "GALEANO (Josr2n),”n'phyſician'-of great repute at Pa- 
lermo; and not for kill and learning in bis profethon only, but 


and polite-titerature in general, was hort in 1605. There an 


a collection of little pieces of the Sicilian poets, in five volumes: 
for he een of oracle 


ry 


+1 GALEN: (Guavores),-i6f ür Hippbestes, prives! of the | 


Greek phyſicians, was a native of Fergamus in the Leſſer Aſia; 
| where he was born about A. D. 141, in the 1 of the em 


petor Adrian. His father, whoſe name was Nicon, was an 


able architect, and ſpared neither trouble nor expence in 'the 


education of his fon. Galen ſtudied with ſucceſs all the philo- 
ſophy of his time, but finally applied himſelf to medicine as His 
profeſſion. Satyro and — two eminent phyſicians oft his 
time, were his chief preceptors in that ſeience. But hisapplica> 
tion to the works of Hippocrates contributed mog that "any 
other inſtruction ths eminence he attained, "7 1 v2 OHH 
- Havin ps e all the ſources of literature that cold be ene 
at home, he reſolved to travel, in order to ĩmprove himſelf among 
the moſt able phyſſcians in all parts; intending at the ſame time 
to take every opportunity, 3 his travels would: give hum of 
inſpecting on the ſpot the lants and drugs of the ſeveral don. 
tries through which he paſſtd. With this view. he wem firſt td 
Alexandria, where he enfithed ſome years, induced be Ae 
flouriſhing lee: of ihe arts and ſciences in that city. From 


thence — Rd into Cilicia; and, travelſing through Paleſtine, : 


viſited the iſles-of Crete and Cyprus, aud other places. R 
the reſt, he made two voyages to Lemnos on purpoſe to vis! 
and examine the Loma. earth; which'/ was-fpoken:of-kt' this 


time as. a conſiderable medicine. With the ſame ſpirit he went 


into the lower Tyria, to get a e gh inf) hrinto the true na- 
ture of the Opobalfatnum, dr bam bf Gilead Having com- 


pleted his delign,/ he returned rv by heh fart 3 15 


He was now twenty-eight years of: 
ee 3 ö x aig arts "He . a=. 
quired, for inftance, «a oe t kill in the wounds bf 'the 
nerves,: and was poſſeſſod of ia method of treating them-neves 
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wounds of this kind He had, been four . 
erciſing his facult with unrivalled: fame, When, being made 
_ uneaſy by ſome ſeqitious diſturbances, he quitted.- his country 
and went to Rome, reſolving to ſetile in that capital. But his 
wiews were e diſappointed. | he phyſicians there, Henſible of the 
danger of ſuch 2 competitor, found means by degrees ſo com · 
pletely to undermine him, that be was obliged, after a few — ö 
to leave the city. He had, however, in that time made ſe 
gcquaintances, both of conhdertble bank, boy, the firſt pies. 
for leatning. Among others, he had a particular connection 
with Fudemvs, à peripatetic philoſopher of great repute. This 
rſon he cured of a fever, which from a quartan had degenerated 
imo n triple quartan, by the ill-j adged application which the 
patient had made of the herigcur ; and What is ſomewhat re- 
mackable, Galen cured the ma with the ſame medicine that 
had cauſed it; and morgover ited when the fits would fi 
ceaſe; do return, and in what time the patient would have entirely 
recovered. ' n effect, fo prodigious was his ſkill and ſagacity is 
Ahe fevers, that if we may delieve his own words, he was: able 
1 the fieſt-viſit, or from the firſt attack, what ſpe- 
te ies f a ſever would: appear, a tertian, quartan, or . ee 
eas alſo greatly eſte:med by Sergius ae wary ome ; 
as alfo by Barbarus, uncle to the emperor. Prime +2-"0p4 
than ponſul, and afterwards N and Jaſtl 72 
of conſular d 1 80 in whoſe — 2 an oppor 
twpity.of making diſſectiuns, and of ſhewing,. particularly, the 
organs of reſpiration and the voice. His: reputation, likewiſe, 
68 $ mach. increaſed by the ſucceſs which he had in reco 
wife: of Bocthus, who on that accalign, preſented, him. wi 
ſour hundred pieces of gold, But that on which be valued 
bimſdf moſt, was the cafe of a lady, who was ſaid to ot 18 a 
very dangerous condition; whoſe diſorder he diſcove 
love, We ject of which * was. a rope-dancer ; thus riva — 
&ſcovery of the love of Antiochus for eee e had 
given for nach celebrity to Eraſiſtratus,. | 
After airefidence'of about four or ive years at Rome, Rome, ba de- 
turned to Pergamus ]. But he had: not chere 2 when 
r op my atcus; Aurelius and Lucius Verus, who had heard 
_ of hi me, ſent for him to Aquileia, where they then. reſided, 
105 bad no ſooner arrived in this city, than che plague, which 
d ſhewn itſelf a litile before, brake out with feed and g 
fury, ſo that the emperors were obliged to remove, atten 
a ſmall beiin“ died an die reed Pur his cos 
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lobg returned, when 
ac. him in his train to Germany; but Galen excuſed Him- 
ſelf, alledging, tat: ſeulapius, for whom he had à particular 
devotion, ever ſince the God < cured-him-of à mortal n 


had advertiſed him in a dream never to leave Rome a 4 


ror yielding to his ſolicitations, ho continued i — ei 
I: it was! during the abſence olf Marcus that de compoled fi 
calebrated. treatiſe; 4 De uſu and ſome others. 


- All this while the faculty * continually, — 


that he was apprehenſive 4 deſign againſt his life. Un 
this ſuſpicion, he retired very often to a country-houſe, rc 
Commodus the emperor's ſon reſided, That prinoe was then 
under the tuition of Pitholaus, to vvhom the emperor had Re 
orders, if | his ene eee to fend: for Galen. * 
order gave him an opportun 1 the prince in a $i 
which appeared very uiolent on the fifſt acceſs, Hehad't 
good fortune to remove the diſeaſe; and the following eulogii 
l by the ee of l ve tir pls e 8. 
s of it, w s give us no. 
* brit wands,” He: alſo'cured' 55 — op of Au- 


— Marcus, and ited the ſucceſs, againſt the opinion of 


all his colleagues. Thus he raiſed his fame above the reach” of 
envy ; and he . not only to preſervo, but 8 it. 
The emperor, aſter his return from the German expedition; was 
ſuddenly ſeized in the night wich violent pains in the bowelg, 
Which, heing followed 117 'A 
f Next day, he took'a doſe "of 
— M]; 'after:which, th phyſicians who had attended 
on in ordered to quiet, gi 

. broth for the ſpac e of nine — 7 14 
being called in ſoon after, attended — the reſt, and they, „ 
1 ient's pulſe, were of . that he wal g 

an . The ee oblerving tha at Galen 


n devine th abfotce.| loft nba rants 
| are the theriacum e gk + Jef; 


this medicine was' ſo mu 
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lus, who ſucceeded 
"it yas — 8 


ee eee 


* to Rome; and Galen found means, 'though' not 
About ſome, trouble, "to follow ſoon after. He had not been 
arcus acquainted him with his intention 


rom flux, threw him into a fever, 
picra, and another of the wy 


82 e n 


| Hd aiding Gor) aſked the: aſencrGhlcs replied, that 
his P being touched twice by l huis hyſicians, he depended 
upon them, not doubting but they u ter judges of the pulſe 
than he was. Thie emperor, wr Pray -fatisfied with this anſwer, 
immediately held out his.arm. ,:Whereiipon-/Galew having con- 
idered the Pulte with great attention, . pronounce . he) 
that ve haye nothing to de here with the acceſs of an/ague: but 
the ſtomach is overcharged with ſomething that remains undi- 
geſted, which; is the true eauſe of the fover;” 11:/Theſs words 
were no ſgoner uttered, than the priner ciied out aloud, % That 
zs the very thing, you have hit the caſe exaQtly 5 and 'repeatin 
he, words three times, aſked what: muſt be. done for his relief. 
«If, it-was. the caſe of any other 
exact addreſs,..*< I ſhould order ele peppes infuſed in wine, 
ae I have often tried with-ſucceſvin this caſe; but us it is 
the cuſtom to adminiſter ta ſorertign prinoes only mild remedies, 
it ſuffices: to apply hot (o the: ſtomach-a piece of flannel dipped 


| In; the.oil;of ſpike. {Marcus did nov aeglect to make uſeiof : 


both theſe n the iſſue ſays to Pitholaus, his ſon's 
| dt I ff WW e have: but one r N * Galen is the 
pa} valuable . the: uber Wot 0235 70 Hint ei 
Thus diſtinguiſhed above: his-contemporarics, did ibis prince 
phyſicians continue, to-practiſe at Nome, the capital of the 
mad till he was obliged to ſubmit to fate. His death hap- 
| A. D. 201, in his Joth year. He had: uſually 3 2 
| pe eck ſtate. of health; the che af obſerving a ſtrict regim 
ch in diet and exerciſe: ſor, bein ap hams kme Aer. 
ders in his younger · days 10%. he 
| having fixed. the methods preſerying it, followed them ſtrictly. 
This was nothing more than Saki care to eat ſuch meats as 
were of, eaſy and equal digeſtion, b&aining; partieularly/from 
ſumm fruits, confining. himſelf to figs and irniſins; and uſing 
8 aol tand equal exerciſe. | By following'theſe rules, he never 
hadany.diſtemper, except once a fever of. one nee 
r by too much ſtudy and oversfatigue;” olds! 


44 


e was a man endowed with excellent parts, and, ; the 


advantage of the beſt education, became poet only-an siminent 
Pre but alſo a great philoſophers: an as 5 ante 


1 It l 33 ſomewhat e thay code * airy by the TY 
n anding his frequent attendance, .ance of Aſenlapius. . Of this, he gives 
as. well. as: 22 performed upon this the following account : *« Being allied,” 

acquired the title of ſays he, * with a fixed- pain in that part 


emperors. he 135 
Aichiater. Le Clerc's Hig, Lib. zi. c. i. where dhe diaphragm is faſtened to the 


p. 3+ . Perhaps che title was not coined roms I qreamt, that /Eſculapius adviſed 
at 57 time. d open that artery which lies between 


* . *tha oh Le Brew 
| ke hardly padded a year. without ſoine.diſ- | hand. 1 0a de, and 
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per on“ replied Galen with 


his own: conſtuution, and 
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Hs is : 2 o, however, that is, extremely diffuſe; > 


number upon other ſciences. 


it 5 of a and an unaF4Qed-cloquenat 


ſentences are ſometimes 1 and — thn abſolutely 
obſcure. The great number of books which we have of his 
compoſing, to paſs over thoſe we have loſt Ir], are a con- 


vincing proof how little pains it coſt him to Write. Suidas 


ls us, that he wrote not on] hyſic and philoſophy; but alſo 

n 15 les, are — Mes five | 
red books of ; emp — phyſic only, and about half that 

even "compoſed: two books, 

containing: a; catalogue of his works; ſhewing' the time and 

in which ſame of them were compoſed, together with 

the b of writing them, and the proper weren nd y_—_ 

them G.... 
= As'a yſician, his chnthith 22 too well denen at [this time 

of day to need any commendation, We: ſhall only take notice 


of the e Which the ancients had for him. Athenæus, his 


contemporary, ſhews the great opinion he had of his merit as a 
Philoſopher, by making him a __ at: his feaſt of the philofo- 
phers; where he not only compliments him upon the great num- 
of his writings, but adds, that in elocution and perſpicuity of 
ſtyle he was inferior to none Cu]. Euſebius, who lived about an 
WIndved years after him, obſerves, that the veneration in which 


Galen was held as a phyſician, was ſuch, that many looked i 


him as a God, and even paid him divine worſhi 15 J: accord- 
bas 2 Trallian gives him the title of . moſt divine,” Oribaſius, 
Q flouriſhed ſoon ſoon after Euſebius, and was: himſelf an Archi- 
ater [r. teſtified his eſteem for Galen, by the extracts he made 
of his works, as well as by the praiſes which he beſtows upon 
him. Etius and Paulus MÆgineta have alſo copied Galen, eſpe- 
3 the laſt, and his works were commented on by Stephen 
| thenian. Avicenna, Averroes, and the reſt of the Arabian 
Hylla, ho take the beſt of what they have from Galen, 
ave not been wanting in their praiſes of him. After all, how- 
ever, it is certain he had in his on time a conſiderable party to 
contend with, and theſe latter ages have raiſed up ſome: powerful 


_ adverſaries to his name. The nh ones Hippocrates, which 


he laboured to re-eſtabliſh, did not triumph over the other. ſects, 
ay upon Galen' 8 N againſt them. gs ag 


1 4271 + 
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11 Lk, en, [>] Jt-is mods indeed, 
055 * by a fire which de- the author of the on oy | to 
Temple of Peace at Rome, hie books that ſays e but chat author 
they were depoß ted That temple eee 3 
e of the ſchool s of the phyſicians. n 1 t6. Banga 
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ages — weber eee e ed hor — to 14 
vors long after. Vet it e and notwith. 
ſtanding the efforts of t gona the 1 
nomerdus at this day. a ley e eich 
Thus we have exhibited the bright af this phyſicians ch 
racter, but we muſt not cloſe this memoir without :ſhewin 
other fide alſo. For the greateſt ge have their b Fo 
and defects which too are often in proportion greater, or at 
2 more conſpicuouſſ dy being g linked to ſo much 

ndor. The foible, dulden Oh foremoſt on this fide of 
alen's character, is his vanity.” It is true, this is a weakneſs 
25 incident to great talents; but in Galen it was ſo exceſſiye, 
as to carry him 3 5 the bounds of prudence and dece 

His writings are fulſomely filled with his own praiſes, —— 
magnifies himſelf in the fame degree as he deba — ; 
cians who differed from him; in refuting whom, he — 45 out 
the flowers of an acrimonious rhetoric with an unſparing | hand. 
We have already given a convincing proof of the good opinion 
he entertained of himſelf, and how little ſcrupuleus he was to 
'make his on eulogium in his recital of M. Aurelius's di ſorder. 
That whole book abounds with ſtories of the ſame caſt, which 
allo at the ſame time ferve to impeach him of pride alfo, and 
that the moſt unſociable ſpecies of it: Þ mean, 2 difdain and 
contempt of every body elſe upon the compariſon. - In this 
_ ſpirit, we ſee him giving way to "moſt "injurious reproaches 
| 2gainſt the methodiſts, whom ſie calls « the” aſſes of Theſſalus 
2 He obſerved, indeed, more decency towards Eraſiſtratus, 
3 clepiades, and others of the more ancie e but ſtill, 
among dhe Praiſes he beſtows upon eeſcapes from him 
haughtineſs enough. But he grows | abſonuncly inſi table, in 
the oſtentatious — 4 which he makes of hayin 
fomething 'Jike what Trajan had done in the empire. 
No perſon whatſoever before me (ſays tartar — 
true method of irn diſeaſes.” Hipporindes, indeed, pointed 
out the fame road t as he was the firſt who diſco diſcovered it it, 
b wenr nr een a was be wiſh ed.” + 
- | Galen is likewiſe reproached with being. ng faperſitious and 
wwe have given an inſtante of his opening a bein, in 

a dream. He tells us alſo in the ſame place, that he had two 

. 
| once. con e caſe of a ſwelled tongue, hie dizeRec 
= i e e E 
tient took the purge, and had a dream the ax night „in 
ich; e ®.apply a gargle of a face; Yhih 
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but removed and kept a private ſchool in y» Being 
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t this ſuperſtition was the religion 

his country, of 3 ic culapius, as hy „L. * the 

{v1]si and-was held to be that particular God whoſe german 
Was to aſſiſt the ſick. in dreams. 115 


3 He is alſo charged with bearing 2 particular. enmity. tothe 
. Mbriſanes> jt * that, ſpeaking of = methodiſts and. other 
— * in ſays, That hon ſeveral followers were as 


ohſtinately — to their; E as the diſciples of Moles 
and Chriſt were to theirs. But this does not imply any parti- 
eular ill- will againſt the Chriſtians, or that he thought worſe of 
them than the pagans generally did. As to the ſtory that is told, 
of Galen's hearing in his old age of the miracles wrought in 
Jvdæa by the name of Jeſus, and reſolving to take a joumey 
hither 10 ſee them, but that he died on the road, or upon the 


: Ae the country, after lying! ul. een of el 


© 8 a monki forgeny.. WP 5 
GALEOTI (MazT10), Was born at Nami in che papal ter- 
ray, and was for ſome time an inſtructor of ours at Bologna, 


there diſtinguiſhed by Matthias Corvinus king w Hungary, he 


was admitted into his family, made his ;private-ſecretary; and, 


It-48- ed, | preſided over the education of his ſon John. Cor- 


vinus. Ie was alſo keeper. of the library at Buda. In this 


Hiuation his fame reached Louis the-XIth 1 = of France; who 


invited him into that kingdom: : Galeoti went accordingly to 


moet the king at Lyons, but Louis happening to come out of 


the city; they met a ſittle without the gates, and Galeoti, attempi- 


ing to geſcend Saſbily: s pay due honours to the king, fell, 
and, hung very fat, was ſo much hurt that he died very ſoon 
Alter, In 7H, Gale Galeoti publiſhed. a collection of the — 
of Matthias ſerted in the folio. collection of writers 
on the hiſtory of — er is alſo hy him a treatiſe i in 
o, entitled, De homine interiore et de corpore ejus.“ 
Tho monks-accuſed him of hereſy, and he had ſome contentions 
= — but he was protected Dy; pope: Sinus LV. who had 
u nis « "Lf 

ATH (Exopona), the family 3 
d'Anere, Wife: of Coneĩni, matechal d Anere. (See Concing) 
Nothing can be more extraorminary than the hiſtory of this wo- 
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u waſherwoman in Italy, ſhe enjoyed for ſome time un Arreſiſt- 
dble dominion in France; and periſhed at laſt by a judicial ſon-⸗ 
3 upon her for crimes, ſome of which were not 

roved; and others impoſſible to be eommitted. She was foſter⸗ 
fiſter to Mary of Meticis, who loved het with the tendereſt af- 
fection. It was, doubtleſs, the favour ſhe' enjoyed with this 
princeſs, that induced Concini to marry her, ſor ſhe was plain 
to a moſt formidable 2 2 Her 8 talents, however, made 
amends for the defects of her perſon. They went into France 
with Mary of Medicis, whom madame Concini governed ſo 
/ completely, that ſhe made herſelf virtually queen, and after- 
-wards regent of France. She could not bear her elevation with 
fufficient ſelf. command, but at length by her exceffive inſolence, 
fo diſguſted Louis XIII. the fon of her protectreſs, that he gave 
her up to that deſtruction which the envy and hatred of the court 
at large was perfectly prepared to bring upon her. Concini 
was affaſſinated, or ſomething nearly equivalent, by order of the 
king; and his wife, who might have been ſent away into Italy, 
. was brought to a trial, in which, for want of other crimes ſuf- 
ficient of themſelves to juſtify her condemnation, ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of ſorcery. — nv by what magic ſhe had ſo faſci- 
nated the queen, her anfwer is very famous: By that power,” 
ſaid ſhe, which ſtrong minds naturally poſſeſs over the weak.” 
She was condemned in May, and executed in en Hanger dhe 
died with the utmoſt fortitude and reſignation. She left a ſon 
and a daughter; the latter died ſoon 


er the mother; the ſon, 
though he loſt his nobility, retired into Italy, with an ample 
vor 0 which the avarice of his parents had graſped and accu- 
l“, iin 
Galigai is ſaid to have received the news of her- huſband's 
death in a manner which ſhewed them to have been united rather 
by intereſt than affection. She did not ſhed a tear, and her firſt 
care was to conceal her jewels. She put them into the 1 
of her bed, and cauſing herſelf to be 'undrefſed, got into bed: 
but the provoſt's men, who went into her chamber to ſearch for 
them, made her get up, and found them. She ſaid afferwards 
26 thoſe that guarded her, 4 Well z\ they have killed m/ uſband, D 
does not that ſatisfy them? Let me be ſuffered to leave the 
kingdom.“ When ſhe was told that they had hung up his body, 
the appeared to be moved, but without weepingy and ſoon after 
ſaid, that * he was a preſumptuous inſolent man; that he had 
met with nothing but what he deſeryed ; that he had not been 
in bed with her for the laſt, three. years; that be was à bad. Ari 
man z and that, to get rid of him, ſhe had-determined.to-reterc "oy 
into Italy that ſpring, and had prepared every thing for her, [4 
Journey; which ſhe offered to prove. At her trial ſhe behavgd , ane 
with much aſſurance, ſeemed not.to-apprehend-any danger, and L 
even ſaid that ſhe hoped to be taken again into favou.. is 
N e GALILEL N «dt 
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- GALILEL (GAL n the celebrated eee and ma- 
4 matician, was the ſon. of Vincenzo Galilei, 4-nbbleman of 
orence, not leſs diſtipguiſhed by his quality and fortune, than 
conſpicuous for his fkill and knowledge in mulic ; about ſome 
oints in which ſeience he . a diſpute with the famous 
arlinas. His wife brought him this ſon * „Feb. 19, 1 564, 
. 3 atiPila, or, which = more probable, at Florence.” Ga- 
-lileo received an education ſuitable to his birth, his taſte, and 
his abilities. He went through his ſtudies early, and his father 
then wiſhed that he van, a, apply himſelf to medicine; but hav- 
ing obtained at college ad apply hi e of | mathematics, his ge- 
. nius declared. itſelf Far for that "ſtudy. He needed no di- 
rections where to begin. Euclid's Elements were well known to 
be the beſt foundation in this ſeience. He, therefore, ſet out 
with reading that work, of which he made himſelf maſter with- 
dut aſſiſtance, and proceeded thence to ſuch: authors as were in 
moſt eſteem, ancient and modern. His progreſs in theſe ſciences 
was ſo eee „ that, in 1 589, he was appointed profeſſor 
of mathematics in yn univerſity of Piſa, but being there conti- 
nually harraſſed by the ſcholaſtic profeſſors, for 3 ſome 
maxims of their favourite Ariſtotle he quitted that place at the 
latter end of 1592 for Padua, whither he was invited very hand- 
ſowely to accept a ſimilar profeſſorſhip: ſoon after which, by the 
eſteem ariſing ae . enius and erudition, he was recommended 
tr friendſhip: ycho Brache _ had already, even 
ong before 16 6, — ri his or a treatiſe of 
1 1 derived from that ſcience: and from its inſtruments, 
together.with a fragment concerning percuſfion fe]; as alſo his 
« Balance,” wherein, after Archimedes's problem of the crown, 
he ſhewed how to find the proportion of alloy, or mixt metals, 
and hom to make the ſaid inſtrument. Theſe he had read to 
his pupils, ſoon after his arrival at Padua, in 1 9 (440:0) 
While he was profeſſor at Padua, in 1609, kth Venice, 
then famous for the art of making glaſs, he heard of the inven- 
tion of the tele ſcope by James Metius in Holland. This notice 
was ſufficient for Galileo; his curioſity was raiſed; and the reſult 
of his enquiry was, a teleſcope of his own, produced from this | 
hint, without having ſeen the bn, ger. All the diſcoveries \ 
he made in aſtronomy were: eaſy natural conſequences f | | 
this invention, which opening a way, till then unknown, into 
the heayens, thereby gave that ſcience an entirely neu facn. 
Galileo, in one of his works, ridicules the unwillingneſs of the - 
Ariſtgtelians to Allow of any diſcoveries: not known to _—_ mak. 
dug 11 9 
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who attribotes the teleſcope 
| | — ſeeing the ſtars from the bo 
2 u deep well. © The well,” ſays he, * is the tube of the te- 
—— che intervening vapours anſwer to the aſſes.” He 
by obl; the moon, and calculating. the height of 
ber mountains. He then diſcovered four of Jupiter's ſatellites, 
which he called the Medicean ſtars or 12 in honour ot 
Coſmo II. duke of Tuſcany was of that noble 
ſatnily. Coſmo now recalled him Fromm Padua, re-eſtabliſhed 


kim at Piſa, With a very handſome ſtipend, in 1610; and the 


ame year, having lately invited 2 to Florence, gave him 
the de Fee ge. of his Principal” e mathema- 
— It wermdt: long before Galiled Abr the phaſcy of — 
and other celeſtial phænomena. He had been, however, but a 
© few years at Florence, before he was conwinced by ſad experi- 
-ence; that Ariſtotle's doctrine, however ill. grounded, was held 
00 ſacred to be called in queſtion. Having obſerved ſome ſolar 
in 1512, he printed that diſcovery" the following year at 
me; in which, and in fome other publications, he ventured 
to afſert the truth of the Copernican ſyſtem, and brought ſeveral 
new arguments to confirm it #5]. | This ſtartled the jealouſy 
_ the. Jeſuits, who thereupon -a citation for him to 
| before-the Holy-office at Rome, in 1615; where he was 
5 cha with herefy, for maintaining theſe two propoſitions: 
That the fun is in the centre of the world, and immoveable 
7 — motion; and, 2. That the earth is not the centre of 


the world, nor imimoveable; but actually moves by a diurnal 


motion. The firſt of theſe poſitions was 1 to be abſurd, 
falſe in ee and formally heretical, being contfary to 
the expteſs word of God: the ſecond was alſo alledged to be 


philoſophically falſe, and, in a theological view, at leaſt erro- 


neous, in point of faith. He was detained in the Inquiſition, 
till Feb. 1616, on the 25th'of which month ſentence was paſſed 
againſt him; whereby he was enjoined to renounce his heretical 
opinions, and not to defend them either by word or writing, nor 
eden to inſinuate them into the mind of any petſon whatſbever; 
nud be obtained his diſcharge only by a promiſe to conform him- 
elf ta this ordet. It is hard to ſay, whether his ſentence be- 
 arayed greater weakneſs of underſtanding, or perverſity of will. 

Galileo clearly faw the poiſon of both in it; wherefore, follow- 
| the known maxim, that forced oaths and oye are not 
Dinding to the conſeience, he went on, making further new 
1 in 1 the reg, go” > and eee pu bliſhing 
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Here was matter enough to ſet the holy brotherhood in a 


with ſuch inſerences and remarks as neceſſarily 


the abovementioped condemned propoſitions. 


— 


4 


ical notice being taken of it; till he had the we ne 4 


. He Continued ph Hog s confidently in this courſe, no juri- 


publiſh at Florence his . Dialogi della due maſſime Syſteme del 
mondo, TLolemaico et Copernicano;” Dialogues of the two 
e the e the Piolomaic and. Coperoican, tn 


2. Here, in examining the grounds upon which the two 
rongeſt arguments for each of thoſe opinions; and leaves, it 


s were built, he produces the moſt ſpecious as well as 


f 
4 


is true the queſtion undecided; as not to de demonſtrated either 


* 


Way, while many phanomena remained inſolvable. But this is 


done in ſuch 2a manner, that his inclination. to the Copernican 


4 


iim might be caſily perceived. Nor had be forborne to en- 


liven his production by ſeveral, ſmart ſtrokes of raillery againſt 


;thaſe. who adhered ſo. obſtinately, and were ſuch devotees to 
Aziſtatle's opinions, that they thought it a crime 10 depart, the 
eadth of a needles point from hem. 


* . 


lame. Accordingly, he was again cited before the Inquiſiiion 
at Rome; the congregation was convened; and, in his preſence, 
pronounced. ſentence againſt; him and his bogks. . They obliged 
him to ahjure his errofs in the moſt ſolema manner, committed 
+:m{to-the priſon. of their office during pleaſure, and enjoined 


 hagn, . as: a ſaving. penance: for three years, to repeat once a week 


the ſeven, penitential pſalms; reſerving, howeyer,-to themſelves 


the power of maderating, changing, or taking away altogether, 


or in part, the abovementioned puniſhment and penance. - Upon 


this ſentence he was detained a * till 1634, and his 


* Dialogues of the Syſtem of the World” were burnt at Rome. 


One ſhall rarely meet with a more glaring inſtance. of blindneſs - 
and bigotry than this [E]; and it was treated with as much 


contempt by our author as conſiſted with his ſafety, - * 


He lived ten years after it, ſeven of which were employed in 


making ſtill further diſcoveries with his teleſcope; but, by con- 
tinual application to that inſtrument, added to the damage he re- 
ceived in his ſight fram the nocturnal air, his eyes grew gradu- 
ally weaker, till, in 1639, he became totally Blind. - He. bare 


this great calamity with pattence and reſignation, worthy of a 


philoſopher. .'Fhe loſs neither broke his ſpirit, nor hindeted 
courſe of his ſtudies. He ſupplied the defect by conſtant 


tations, whereby he prepared a large collection of materials; 


T ft will appear more extraordinary, an order. b re te be 3 ſeminary of 
when it is confidered that the * learning, in e of producing cham- 
was begun and carried on by the Jeſuits, - pions of the papal chair, | 
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and began to dictate his own conceptions, when, by a diſtemper 
of three months continuance, walting away by degrees, he ex- 
pired at Arcetri near Florence | x], Ja „1642, in nis 78th 
year, and was privately buried. In ſtature he was ſmall, but in 
aſpect venerable, and his conſtitution vigorous'; in com any he - 
was affable and free, and full of pleaſantry. He took great de- 
light in architecture and painting, and deſigned extremely well. 
He played admirably on the lute; and, as often as he ſpent an 
time in the country, took great pleaſure in huſbandry, He 
was the author of ſeveral noble and uſeful inventions and'diſco- 
veries in aſtronomy, geometry, and mechanics: the principal 
of which, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are in the firſt of 
thoſe ſciences, the trepidation or vibration of the moon, as alſo 
the inequalities or mountains in its ſurface. *' By the frequent 
eclipſes of the Mediccan ſtars, he had anon £5v5 of finding out 
the longitude much better than by the lunar eclipſes * * which 
he compoſed his tables of their motions, leaving them with 
Vincenzo Renieri, a mathematician of Piſa, who, correcting 
and perfecting them, intended them for the preſs. In geometry, 
he invented the cycloid, or trochoid; and, in mechanics, firſt 
found the exact degree of celerity in the deſcent of bodies by 


i 
the force of gravity. ;;;ͤ ge LE aL okly 
His various works were collected in three volumes, 4to, in 3 
1718, under the title of “ L'Opera di Galilei Lynceo.”” Some i 
of theſe, with others of his pieces, were alſo tranſlated into 0 
Engliſh, and publiſhed by our Countryman, Thomas Saliſbury, Y 
eſq. in his Mathematical Collections, &c. in two volumes, t 
folio: the ſecond whereof contains an account of his life, to \ 
which we owe molt of the materials in this article. A volume d 
alſo of his letters to ſeveral learned men, and ſolutions to ſe- 0 
veral problems, was printed at ws e in 4to. Beſides theſe, he F 
wrote many others, unfortunately loft through his wife's devö- uf 
tion, who, ſolicited by her confeſſor, gave him leave to peruſe H 
her.huſband's manuſcripts, of which he tore and took away as NC 
many as, he ſaid, were not fit to be allowed. He left a ſon, th; 
- yamed Vincenzo, after his grandfather, a man of great learning to 
And genius, and author of ſeveral inventions in mechanics and _ 
- muſic 2 Galileo's laſt diſciple, Vincenzo Viviani, proved wi 
likewiſe an eminent mathematieian; he methodized a piece of 5 
his maſter's, and publiſhed it under this title, Quinto libro de 26 
gli Elementi d'Euclidi,” .&c. Florence, 1674, 4to. Viviani fat] 
CS Ant on pe eee %% ¶ .:ü Her {6 I#oyoot., tele 
x! lathe lafteight his life be tom. i. ib. 434. : 
1 me e Fig in the [eo] 6 Vincentio Viviani nel quiato "ml 


: 2 towns, and ſometimes at Si- libro de gli Elementi d'Euclide, &c." 
ena, Vittotio Siri's « It Mercurio, &c.” p. 101. Firenz. 2674, 4to 


publiſhed ſome more of Galileo's writings, the titles whereof 
may be ſeen below [CH]. Torricelli, alſo, the inventor of the 
barometer, was his pupil. VVV 
SALLAND (Avcusrtvus), was proctor- general of the do- 
main of Navarre, counſellor of ſtate, and deeply verſed in the 
knowledge of the royal rights in France, and in the hiſtory of 
that country. His works are e with a curious and profound 
erudition. They are, 1. Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France 
and Navarre,” folio. 2. Treatiſes on the Enſi and 
Standards of France, &c. 3. Diſcourſe. addreſſed to the 
King on the Origin and Riſe of the City of Rochelle, 8yo. 
4. A Treatiſe againſt the Franc-alleu, a claim of Exemption 
from Impoſts and perſonal - Services,” in 4to. He is ſuppoſed 
to have died about 1644, but at what age is uncertain. - _. 
_GALLAND (Axroxv), a learned antiquary of France, 
member of the Academy of . and profeſſor of Arabic 
in the royal college at Paris, was born of poor parents at Rollo, 
a little town of Picardy, in 1646. After having laid the foun- 
dation of learning at Noyon, he went to Paris to perfect it. 
There he learned Hebrew and the Oriental languages; and af- 
terwards made a my voyage into the Eaſt, where he. acquired 
an uncommon knowledge of the manners and of the doctrines of 
the Mahometans. He returned to his own country, and was made 
Arabic profeſſor in 1709 ; but did not live many years after, his 
death happening at Paris in 1715. He was the author of ſe- 
veral works, the principal of which are, 1. An account of 
the death of Sultan Oſman, and of the coronation of the Sultan 
Muſtapha.” 2. A collection of Maxims and Bon Mots 
drawn from the Oriental writers.” 1 « A. Treatiſe upon the 
origin of Coffee.” 4. Arabian Tales.“ All theſe are in 
French. He was the author alſo of many curious diſſertations 
upon ſome ſcarce medals, which have been highly commended. 
He had likewiſe prepared a tranſlation. of the Alcoran, with 
notes; and a ſyſtem of the Mahometan theology, more exact 
than any that has yet appeared: but he did not live long enough 
to publiſher wo th. e 
8A 8 „the emperor, ſon of Valerian, and aſſociated 
with him in- the empire, from the time of his acceffion in 253. 
When his father was taken priſoner by Sapor king of Perſia, in 
260, he became ſole emperor, but very ingloxioully ſuffered his 
father to languiſh in captivity, without attempting to obtain his 
| releaſe. He had been diſtinguiſhed in arms before his final ele- 
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GALLITZIN. 


vation, but from that time became remarkable chiefly for effe- 
minate luxury, cruelty,” and unfeeling inſenſibility, even to his 


| own intereſts and glory. When countries and provinces were 


oft, he only aſked, whether the empire could not exiſt without 
their productions. His Tefcript to Verianus concerning the 


manner of treating the revolted Illyrians, is a ſufficient proof 
of his inhuman cruelty. © He writes thus, “ I ſhall not be 
Pleaſed with you, if you put to death only thoſe who bear arms, 
whom the fate of war might have carried off. All the males 
mould be maſſacred, if old men and children could be put to 
death without giving room to blame us. I order you to kill 
every one who has been ill-diſpoſed towards me: every one who 
has poken againſt me, the fon of Valerian, the father and brother 
of ſo many princes. Ingenuus was proclaimed emperor: then 
tear, flay, cut in pieces. That you may completely underſtand 

me, adopt the very anger of my mind [1] who have written 

'theſe orders with my own tend” $18 is dreadful cruelty 
continually produced new revolts. Yet when Odenatus, prince 
of Palmyra was ſucceſsful againſt Sapor in the eaſt, as com- 


mander of the Roman forces, Gallienus had the abſurd vanity 


to have a ee "x for it at Rome, by which he made himſelf 
Tidiculous as well as odious. At length, in 268, while he was 
boſs ty the rebel Aureolus in Milan, his generals Marcian 
and Claudius conſpired againſt him, and cauſed him to be aſſaſ- 
"finated. So hateful was his name in Rome, that the rejoicings 
at his death were in danger of riſing to a very formidable tu- 
mult: yer this ſtrangely depraved man had courage, eloquence, 
learning, wit, and genius. He was even à good poet, if we 
tray judge by five verſes which remain of an Epithalamium which 
he tmade for nn He ans beginning © Ite, agite, O . 
Indeed his hiſtorian | fays expreſsly, 1 he ſurpaſſed all the 
"writers of his age, both in his orations and in his verfes. Of 
His wit, no bad ſpecimen appears in the anecdote of his giving 
the crown of victory to a, wretched archer, who had miſſed a 
bull ten times, ſaying, ** It is a very difficult thing to miſs a 
bull ſo often.“ Gallienus was indulgeht to the Chriſtians. 
_*GALLIGAT. See Gaticar, 
_ *GALLITZIN 5 a nobleman of one of the moſt il - 
'Tuſtrious and powerful families in Ruſſia, greatly favoured, and 
much conſulted, by the regent princeſs Sophia, ſiſter of the minor 
*Ezars Peter I. and Iwan Alexowitz, who reigned. jointly. He 
"was" of an ambitious and intriguing character, and not a little 
ſuſpected of deſiring to aſcend the throne. himſelf, He. had fc 
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veral great appointments, as that of viceroy of Caſan and of 
Aſtracan, and keeper of the great ſeals of Ruſſia. But he was 
not ſucceſsful in his military expeditions, and his failure in this 
point cauſed his ruin. After an unfortunate expedition againſt 
the Tartars, he was recalled to Moſcow in 1688, where, though 
he was well received by the czar Iwan, he was ſeverely re- 

roached by the other czar, Peter, for his ill ſucceſs.. In 168g 

e ſolicited to be ſent out again in hopes of recovering his glory, 
but this campaign ended no better than the former, and the in- 
trigues of his protectreſs Sophia, who plotted to deſtroy her 


brother Peter, and marry Gallitzin, being diſcovered, ſhe was - 
| confined in a monaſtery which ſhe had built near Moſcow, and 
he was baniſhed to Kargapol in Siberia. His vaſt fortune, which 
he had a:cumulated by various exactions, was confiſcated ; an 
thus ended the regency. Some time after, his exile was alle- 
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242 GALLONTO. 


oriental, together with the Italian, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and Ger. 
man languages [M]: in ſhort, he was an univerſal ſcholar, 
He is now memorable chiefly for having been the firſt who pub. 
liſhed the Journal des Scavans, in conjunction with M. de Sallo, 
who had formed the deſign of this work. The firſt journal was 
ve on Jan. 5, 1665: but theſe gentlemen payed the critics 
o rigorouſly, and cenſured the new books with ſo much feve- 
rity, that the whole tribe of authors roſe up againſt their work 
and effetually cried it down, De Sallo abandoned it entirel 
after having publiſhed a third journal, in March following. 
Gallois was determined to continue it, yet did not venture to 
ſend'out à fourth journal till Jan. 1666, and then not without 
2 moſt humble advertiſement in the beginning of it, wherein 
is declared, that the author. will not preſume to criticize, but 
only ſimply to g we an account of books.” This, and the pro- 
tection en by the miniſter Colbert, who was greatly taken 
with the work, gradually reconciled the public to what it at 
firſt was 2 prejudiced againſt. Thus began Literary 
Journals, Which have been continued from that time to this 
under various titles, and by various authors ; among whom are 
the illuſtrious names of Bayle and Le Clerc, Gallois continued 
his journal to the year 1674; when more important occupations 
obliged him to drop it, or rather transfer it to another perſon. 
Colbert had taken him into his houſe the year before, with a view 
of being taught Latin by him; and the miniſter. of ſtate, it is 
ſaid, took moſt of his leſſons in his coach, as he journeyed from 
"Verſailles. to Paris, Voltaire obſerves on this occaſion, that 
« the two men, who have been the greateſt patrons of learn- 
ing, Louis XIV. 80 and Colbert, neither of them underſtood 
Latin.“ Gallois had been made member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1668, and of the French Academy in 1673. He 
loſt his patron in 1683; and then, being at liberty, was fir} 
made librarian to the king, and afterwards Greek profeſſor in 
the Royal- college. He died of the dropſy in 1907 ;; and, in 
NE ys fn a catalogue of his books was printed at Paris, conſiſting 
of upwards of 12, 00 volumes, It is remarkable of this * 
man, that though he had ſerved many friends by his intereſt with 
Coldert, yet he had neglected to make any proviſion for him- 
ſelf: whence it happened, that, at the death of that miniſter, 
he was but in 8 circumſtances, although an ahbe. 
*  GALLONIO (AnTox10), a prieſt at Rome, celebrated for 
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his writings on the ſaints, martyrs, and holy virgins. He pub- > 
liſhed; 1. in 1591, his moſt celebrated work in 4to. entitled, 17 
(% Trattato de gli inſtrumenti di Martirio,” a treatiſe on the in- 8 
ſtruments of Martyrdom, ornamented with fine engravings, by 


gis XIV. vall H. 
Antonio 
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certain 


| died in 1649. 
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leſtium Corporum ex 


Macerata, wrote Commentarii de Bello Belgico, from the 
Year 1593 to 1609, publiſhed at Rome in 1671, in two volumes 
folis.” The author died in 16. 


he 


» GALLUS. (Coxxeavs), an ancient Roman poet, and per- 
on of diſtinction, was born at Frejus, then called Forum Ju- 
lium, in France. He was the particular favourite of Auguſtus 


Cæſar, who. made um the governor of Egypt, after the death 


of Antony and Cleopatra; but he was guilty of ſuch mal-ad - 
miniſtration in his government, that he Was condemned to ba- 
niſhment, and deprived, of his eſtate. This diſgrace ſo afflicted 


him, that he put an end to his life, when he was about forty- three 


years of age. Virgil has complimented him in many places; 
and the whole tenth Eclogue is on the ſubject of his love to Ly- 
coris, the poetical name of Gallus's miſtreſs, whole cruel diſ- 


dain is there lamented. | Gallus had written four books of Ele- 


gies on his amour, which Propertius commends; but Quinti- 
ſian thinks him not ſo tender as Tibullus or Propertius, As to 


thoſe ſix Elegies which have been publiſhed under his name, 


the critics are agreed that my are ſpurious. Aldus Manutius . 
at Ve 


met with ſome fragments at Venice aſcribed to Gallus; which, 


though written in a better taſte than the former, Joſeph Sca- 
liger has proved to be alſo ſpurious. Gallus died the year of 
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(Visius TaEBONIANus), emperor of Rome for 
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Amonio Tempeſta; and in 1594, the ſame was republiſhed in 
Latin, with inferior plates. 2. In the ſame year (1591) his 

« Hiſtory of the Virgins,” alſo in Italian. 3. The Lives of 
| Ma s, 4to. 1597. 4. The Life of St. Philip Neri; “ 
and, 5. De Monachatu Sancti Gregorii, the account of St. 
Gregory when a monk, in 1604. Gallonio died in 1666. 
_ .GALLUCCI (Tazaoinio), an Italian jeſuit, who pub- 
_ liſhed a ſmall volume of orations an various literary arguments, 
| Nen recited by him at the funeral of cardinal Bellarmine, 
alſo 5. Virgilianæ Vindicationes, with three commentaries on 
Tragedy, Comedy, and Elegy, 4to. Rome, 1621. He was a 
ſtrenuous defender of Virgil, in whoſe behalf, againſt Homer, 
he contended with Madam Dacier. He was born in 1574. and 


.GALLUCCI (Giovanxi PAuto) learned Italian aſtrono- 
mer, whoſe works on that ſubject are conſiderable, flouriſhed 
in the ſixteenth century. He publiſhed a treatiſe in 40. Degli 
Stromenti di Aſtronomia, on the inſtruments of aſtronomy. 
e- 1597:.. 3+ erna Uranicum,” folio. \z. * Ca-. 

| plicatio,” folio: alſo, 4. Theatrum 


SALLUCCI (Avesro), another Italian jeſuit, born at 


5s Al 


is not * All chat appears of his previous liſe is that 1% 
had been conſul, and was a commander in the army of Deein 
in 251, when he is ſaid to have betrayed that emperor to t Py 
Goths, [that he might! become dis ſucceſſor, His reign, how. 
ever, was indolent and inglorious,' and the ſoldiery, who ha&# 
raiſed him to the empire, finiling him . of that 2 
3 hi with is own ſon and aſſociate e 
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or Warden, 4 in Boeing hamſhire. © Jord 7 ltveltoy! King 
appointed him his domeſtic chaplain in 1725, preferred him to 


a prebend in the church of Glouceſter in 1728; and to adother 


in that of Norwich about 'three years after. He'preſented him 
likewiſe to the rectory of Aſhney, alias Alhton, in"Northarap- 
tonſnire, in 1730; and to that of St.\Gile®'s in che Fields, In 
1732; his majeſty made him alſo one of his char plains in ordi- 
nary in October 1735. Dr. Gally died A. voſt 7; 7 1. 
was the author of, 1. «© Two ſermons on the he Miſery 5 
N at St. Paul's Covent- Garden, 1723,” 8. 2. 

oral Characters of N e tranſlated from the Ge 
wo notes, and à Critical Eſſay on Characteriſtie Writing, 

1725,” 8vo. 3. The Reaſonableneſs of Church and College 

ines aſſerted, and the Rights which Churches and Colleges 
have in their Eſtates defended, 1731, 8vo. This was an an- 
ſwrer to a pamphlet called © An Enquiry into the Cuſtomary 
Eſtates and Tenants of thoſe who hold ands of Chureh and 
other Foundations by the tenure of three Lives and twenty-one 
years. By Everard Fleetwood, eſq · 8Vo. 4. Sermon before: 
the Houſe of Commons, upon the Acceſſion, June 11, 17397 
A410. 5. Some Conſiderations upon Clandeſtine "Marriages, 


1750, 8vo. This was much enlarged in a ſecond edition the ver 


following. 6. A Diſſertation againſt x tonouncing the Greek 
language according to Accents,” 1754, 4 88. 8. 55 6 A 
Second Diſſertation,“ on the ſame ſubje&, 

GAMA (Vasco, or Vasqyez ou) an inaltrious Port bebe, 


immortalized 1 7 his ary - the paſſage | to the Faſt lies | 


Fe the Cape The maritime town of Sines 
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6 345 


not wobl, uh mide fo by, tte nebbgong he acquired | Th 1497, 


3 Portugat, chrreſtly deſtrous of making diſco-" 
purts of the globe, appointed Gama to command: 


an expedition tõ endeavonr to ſail röünd thé Cape; then called 
the "of Tempeſts- Vaſco'hightly pleaſed with'this appoint- 


ment, which ſuite his undaufted and adventürbus ſpirit, ſatfed' 


fron the Tagüs, July 9, having two'ſhips* beſides his own, and 
#ſtor&ſhip. At Liſbon he was'generally'cohſidered-48'gding to 
one in deſtruction, and the whole equipment as devoted; but 
though, on his approach to the Cape, he actually encountered 
. e ſtorms, his perſeverance Was not to be conquered. Like 
olumbus, he had to contend with the muͤtinous deſpondence of 


* 


his oWn e as wil the elements, but Was ſuperior 
9 


to ail. g'doubled the Cape on the zcth of November, he 
Alec along the eaſtern coſt of Africa, but met with inveterate 
hoſtifity and-treachery from the Mootifh ſettlers, extept ” 
Eng of Melinds: Fe proceeded'as fir ad Calicut, deabled the 
Cape again in April 1499, atd returnec to Liſbor' it the ſpace 
of two years. and alinoſt' 1 menüs; The king! id netten 


were overjoyed at this ſuceeſs, and he Was Created /cotint of Vi- 


diguere, and admiral of the Indian, Perſian, atid Arabian ſeas. 
Gama now reſted a few years, white Cabral was ſent olit with 
thirteeſi fnlips; and Johr de Nova, with a reinforbement of three 
more vimeèd Calicut; but it was found that greater fofcg was 
wanted; and in 1502, he ſet ſail again; having twenty ſhips 
undder His command. He returned in September 1503; with 
een ſhips laden with riches. When Emanuel, king of Portu- 
. APOAT of Gama continued unimpaired, and in 1524 
v by his fucceſſbr, John III. appointed viceroy of Indiz. 
He returned thither a third time, and eſtabliſhed his ſeat' of go-' 


verntent at Cochin, but died on the 24th of December 152 


ö 3. 
almoſt as ſoon as he was ſettled.” He was honbüred with the 
title of Don for himſelf and his poſterity, and created a gfandet 
of Portugal. Gama was formed by nature to conduct the moſt 
ardit6us enterpriſes. His intrepidity, which was invitictble; was 


not more remarkable than his ſagacity and prudence: and the 


feelings of his heart appear to wonderful advantage, When wE 
find him, amidſt all the extravagance of public applatiſe; after 
his firſt return from India, drooping for the loſs of his brother” 
and companion of his voyage, Paulus de Gama, and unable to 
enjoy his fame. He had even ſent his flag ſhip home bef 

hint, ußder the command of Codlfo, his next officer, that he 
might attend and foothe: the death-bed of this beloved brother. 
Such a victory of 8 ardent and ſueceſsful ambition, 
aer 2 bett ficke g die heat? Wag ar Wen elaborate eh. 
logium; .. The poem of Camoens, entitled “ The Luſiad, on 

ag firſt expedition; is nom well known in this NN | 


e 


' 


1 G AMB Oo. 


-GAMACHES (Srarnzx, Sox), a n 166 ſome emi- 


nence, and a member of the French Academy of Sciences, who 


died at Paris in 1756, at the age of 84, was the author of the. 


following works 1. [Phyſicat Aſtronomy,” 2 1740. 2. 
« Literary and Philoſophical. Diſſertations,” 8vo. gf 

ex Syſtem of the Chriſtian Philoſopher,” 8yo. 1721... Ei 
tem of the Heart, publiſhed in 1708, under the feigned 


of Cleriguy. . The Elegancies of Language __ =_ | 


their Principles,” a book called by one writer, the ak eh | 


of fine Thouglus, and by others een to be A work whi 
every man who writes ſhould read. 


 GAMBARA (Lorenzo), an 8 4020 a the, Gxceenth N 
exander Farneſe, 


century, protected and beloved by cardin 
whoſe writipgs were much eſteemed in his, day, but now are 


thought flat and inſipid. He wrote, 1.- «A Latin Treatiſe on 


12 in which he diſſuades Chriſtian Poets, from uſing Pagan 


gt 2. A Latin Poem on Columbus.” S Aſs 


entitled, « Venatoria,” and other productions. Me: a 


Kt N in his copy of Gambara's Works, 
3 Non ſunt noſtrates tergere digna nates, | 545 
Be e jos 86, at the age of go. | 
. GAMBOLD 0 OHN), Ur] a a truly . 
a biſhop among the -Moravian brethren, was born near 5 


ford Weſt in South-Wales, and became a member of 197 


church, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. M 10. 
1734; and was afterwards vicar of Stanton Harcourt, in 


fordſhire. At this place, in 1740, he wrote 5; The Martydom 


of Ignatius, a L y,” publiſhed after his death by the rev, 


Benjamin La Trobe, with the Life of Ignatius, drawn from 
authentic accounts, and from the 1 written by him from 
ome, 1773, $vo. A ſer- 


Smyrna and Troas in his way to 
mon, which he preached before the univerſity of Oxford, Was 
publiſhed under the title of Chriſtianity, Tidings. of Joy, 


1741,” 8vo. In 1742, he publiſhed at Oxford, from the uni» 


verlity-preſs,. a neat edition of the Greek I ent, but with- 


aut his name, . Textu per omnia Milliano cum diviſione pe- 
ricoparum & interpuncturà A. Bengelii, f amo. . Joining af- 
i e the en h of the Brethyay Lars | 1 2 an RE. | 


61 Anecdotes of 3 by Nichol, n in bim ts ores. a . Simeon 
7. , 375: Stylites. He was preſented to Stanton 
re) following particulars were Harcourt by biſhop Secker, I think in 1739, 


eee to the Author of the but cannot be certain. He bad been only 
e Anecdotes” by a friend who knew him Chaplain of Chriſt· Church, not a Student 


in the early part of life: * Mr. Gambold (the name given to the Fellows),” of that 


way a ſingular, over-zealous, but inno- royal foundation. He deſerted his flock 
en ewe __ had not quite fire- in — . 


3 
* "+ * 


'/ Brixia, veſtratis merdoſa volumina vatis, Tet ON 5 
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of Unitas Fratrum,“ or, 
many years, the regular miniſter of the congregation ſettled at 
London, and reſided in Neville's- court, Fetter-lane; where he 

reached at the chapel of the ſociety! His connexion with theſe 
f ectaries commenced in 1748, When Peter Boekler viſited Ox- 


45 and known by the name 


ford, and held frequent meetings with John and Charles Weſ⸗ 


£ 


ley, for the edification of awakened people, (as they ſtyled them) 


both learned and unlearned. His diſcourſes were in Latin, and 


were interpreted by Mr. Gambold. He was conſecrated a 
biſhop at an Engliſh provineial ſynod” held at Lindſey Houſe in 


Nov. 1754, and was greatly eſteemed for his piety and learning 


by ſeveral Engliſh biſhops,” who had been his contemporaries in 
the univerſity of Oxford, In 1965'a congregation was ſettled 
by biſhop Gambold, at Coothill, in Ireland. Soon after he had 
Joined the brethren, he publiſhed a treatiſe,” written while he 


was at Stanton Harcourt, and which- proves his ſteady attach- 


ment to the church of England, entirely conſiſtent with His 
connexion with, and miniſtry in, the Church of the Brethren. 
The title of it is, „A ſhort Summary of Chriſtian Doctrine, 
in the way of Queſtion and Anſwer; the Anſwers being all 
made in the ſound and venerable words of the'Commoii-prayer- 


book of the Church of England. To which are added, ſome 
Extracts out of the Homilies. Collected for the ſervice of a 
few perſons, members of the eſtabliſhed church; but imagined 

not to be unuſeful to others.” We know not the exact date of 


this treatiſe; but a ſecond edition of it was printed in 175), 
12mo.” Mr. Gambold alſo publiſhed in 1751, vo. Maxims 


and Theological Ideas and Sentences, collected out of ſeveral 


Diſſertations and Diſcourſes of count Zinzendorf, from 1738 


till 1747. His Hymns for the uſe of the Brethren“ were 


pred in 1748, 1749, and 1752; ſome Hymns, and à ſma'l 
ymn-book for the children — to the 'Brethren's con- 
r. 


17 tr were printed entirely 75 | 
n 


indſey Houſe at Chelſea. A er from Mr. Gambold to 


Mr. Spangenberg, June 4, 1750, containing a conciſe and well- 


written character of the count of Zinzendorf [s], was inſerted 
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in Mr. James Hutton's *©'Effay towards giving ſome juſt ideas 
* l E 7 „ 7 I * © *\* ” : 


| worthy dioceſan 3nd \patron, to affociate , [u] The © Petition: of the Barthes 
with people; among whom though he on this occaſion, moſt probably drawn up 


might be innocent, have been ſome mon- by Mr. Gambold, is preſerved in the 
ſtrous characters. When he was youbgs WP * of the Houſe of Commons," 
he had nearly periſhed through diſregard vol. XXV. p. 71177. 
to his perſun. At this time he was kindly [e] The compiler of this Noble Bi- 
relieved by | his brother collegian in the | ſhop's Life, ig the“ Biographia Britan- 
ans ORs Dr. Free, a perſon well nic, 1766," 'acknowledges his obligation 
known in Landon; but the tale is not to Mr. Gatabold; for ſome perſonal. in- 
porth gaining. 7: | formation on that ſubject. a r 

: | | * 


he United Brethren; he was, for 


Gambold's own hand 


* 


3 CAM BOLD, 


of the perſon al charaQer of count. alnzend; 
rocate an ordinary of : the; 3 8. 


nn ap 8 „ 
the Brethren's\Churches his ſhort. and, peremiptory Remarks.on 
the way and manner wherein he has been hitherto treated in con- 
troverſies: c Tranſlated from the High Dutch, with a pre- 
face, by John Gambold, miniſter of the lin e dane. 


Brethren s Confeſſion of Faith; delivered by the ordinary of the 
Brethren s Churches before the- ſeminary. . 0 7 85 is prefixed 
+ ical Writing relating to the fübject. Tranſlated. 1 


the High Dutch; by F. Okeley, A. B.“ In; 9 1 


of £6 ae g Plea for the arch of the Bu 

_ withia-preface by bimſelf. Ia the ſame.) xg in e 
with Mr. Hutton, ſecretary to the c of he 251 8 up 
The! ſentation 6f 1 ie Committee of the Con- 
grogatioti in uniof With the Momvian Church, Ae to the 
Sichbiſhop of Vork ; and alſo * The plain caſe of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people le known by the name of the Unitas 127 
trum, from the year 179 till:theſe times, with bs rh to their 
conduct in this country under mifre relentation.” nd in 17 5s 
he aſſiſted in. the publication of A letter from a miniſter, 


the Moravian branch of the Unitas Fratrum 3; together with ſome 
additional hotes by the Engliſh editor, to the author of the Mo- 


ravianb compared and detected; and alſo of * An Expoſition, 
or true State of the matters 1 in England. to the * 
known by the name of Unitas Fratrum; by the ordinar 91 the 
5 Brethren; the notes and additions by the editor. Fo ah: year 


My when en preached at Fetter-lane chapel, and printed ae 
rmon u 


pon a public faſt and humiliation, fetting forth (t the 

— 2 Extent of religious. Reverence.” ,, He was 
not only a good ſcholar, but a man of paris, and of ſin- 
pe” mechanical - ingenuity. It was in * their lives 
fore the learned Bowyer was acquainted with his merits ;. but 

he no fooner knew wig pug than he was happy in his acquaint- 


fant in correcting the preſs ; in which capacity Mx. Gams 
bold fuperintended ont many other valuable — — 
the beautiful and very accurate edition of lord chancellor Ba- 
con's Works in 1765; and in 1767 he was profeſledly the edi- 
tor, und took an ative part in the tranſlation from oy Hi 
Dutch, of © The Hiſtory of Greenland ;“ containing 

| ſcription. of the country and its inhabitants; an vel dry Ris 


i relation of the miſſton eertied on for above 


2 ll of 


In the fame year he publiſhed, Twenty-one. Diſcourſes, or 
Piſfertations, upbn the Augſburg Confeſſion, which is alfo the 


ance, and very frequently applied to him as an occafional aſ- 


e 


©. $4 : 
* a * 2 4 . a 
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7 275 e a0 at the age Ae later, Di 
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by the Vaats! Fratrum at Neu- Herruhut and Lichtenſels in 
that country, by [David Crantz; itluſtrated with. maps and other 
plates: 8 for the Brethren's' Society for the Fur- 
therance of the | among ehe Heathen,” 2 vols. 8ve. In 
the autumn of 1768 he retired to his native e e where he 
Vols at Haverford Weſt, -univerſally-reſj a e 43, 1771. 

GANGANELLI. See CIEMBU¼ XIV. 

SGARAMOND (CLavpe), a French engraver ak letter- 
Wenden was a native of Paris, and began to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf about 1510; when he founded his printing types, clear from 
all remains of the Gothic, or, as it is uſually called, the Black 
letter. He brought them to ſo great a degree of perfection, 
that he can neither be denied the glory of havin ſurpaſſed what- 
ever had been done in this way before, nor tfiat of not being 


* 


— 4 


excelled by any of his ſuceeſſors in this uſeful mechanic art. 


His types were prodigiouſſy multiplied, as well by the great 
dd of: matrices which he engraved of every Gas, as by the 


letters which were founded from theſe, ſo that all parts of Eu- 


rope were ſupplied with them; and as often as they were uſed 
by foreigners, they took care, by way of recommending their 
Works, to diſtinguiſh them by his name, both in . 
ny, 1 and even in Holland; qr the ſmall Ro- 
man, by way of excellence, was known the printers in 
all ee name of Garamond's ſmall Roman. 
He likewiſe, by the ſpecial command of Feancis I, founded three 
"ſpecies of Greek types for the uſe of Robert Stephens, who - 
TR with them all his beautiful editions, both of the New 
eſtament, and ſeveral Greek authors, Garamond died in 1561; 
and all his fine types came into the hands of Fournier the elder, 


| an eminent letter-founder at Paris. 


| GARASSE (Francis), a jeſuitical writer, «the author of 
the enmity between the Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, in the church 
of Nome. He was born at Angoulẽme in 1585 [Ir and 2 
1 laid a foundation of grammar learning, entered of the 

eſuits college in 1600 [U]. It was the ſpecial care of thoſe 
. — to admit none into their ſociety but youths, of genius; 
and Garaſſe was not wanting in good natural parts, nor did he 
neglect to improve them by reading and ſtudy; of which he gave 
an admirable proof in his book of elegies on the death of Henry 
IV, and in à poem in heroic verſe addreſſed to Louis XIII, 
upon his inauguration, in the name of the college at Poic- | 


p . Fen he. had a _ l an fire, 4 vaſt a Ye" 


2 


. le . . a from Alegambe Place, it « 
x] The titles of theſe two pieces are, 


: eden „ * æc · vol. — £5 Elegiarum de fanefta morte Henrici 
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350 GARASSE, 


and a ſtrong voice; ſo. he became a popular preacher in the 
Chief cities af France. He acquitted himſelf in the pulpit with 
an uncommon vivacity, and had a peculiar turn for the wit then 
in vogue, which, being enforeed by a ſuitable delivery, made 
r d eee —.. ĩ˙0 RY 
But he was not content with the honour he thus did to his 
order. His ambition led him to aim at being more extenſively 
ſerviceable by his writings. With that ſpirit, while yet in his 
noviciate, he publiſhed in 1614 à defence of the Jeſuits againſt 
| three of their adverſaries at once. This piece he entitled“ The 
Horoſcope of Anti- Coton, together with the life, death, burial, 
and Apotheoſis of his two couſin-germans Marteliere and Har- 
deviliere. The treatiſe; appeared under a feigned name, and 
ö duffoonery ; and, in the ſame name and ſtyle, he printed in 
1615, The Calviniſtic Elixir, or Reformed Philoſopher 's 
Stone, firſt dug up by Calvin at Geneva, and afterwards po- 
liſhed by Iſaac Caſaubon at London, with the teſtamentary codex 
of Anti-Coton, lately found upon Charenton bridge [VT]. The 
two ſubſequent ycars he employed his pen in ſatire and pane- 
gyric, bath equally exaggerated to an extreme [Zz]; and, in 
1618, he took the four vows, and became a father of his order. 
ITuhmis is the higheſt title conferred on that or any other of the 
monaſtic. inſtitutions; and our author, being thereby admitted | 
| to read and ſtudy the ſublimeſt myſteries of his religion, in a : 
few years appeared upon the ſtage of t 
of a zealous champion for the faith, 


of the public in the character 


prophaners of thoſe myſſeries. 
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Magni liber fingularis · PiQavii, 1611,” 
— 2. „ Sacra Rhemenſia Carmina 
Heroica nomine Collegii Pictavenſis ob- 
lata Ludov. XIII. Regi Chriftianiflimo in 
ma inauguratione, ibid. The two fol- 
' Jawing pieoa are alſo aſcribed to him, 1. 
& De la Reſemblance de la lumiere du 

Soleil & de la Juſtice. Bourdeaux, 1612.” 
"2, © Les champs Elyfiens pour la Recep- 
tion du Roy Louis XIII. lors qu'il en- 
toit a Bourdeaux A Foccaſion de lon Mar- 


riage. | | HE W8 

; 771 The firſt of theſe is entitled, 
* Andrew Schioppii Caſparis fratris ho- 
. roſcopus, c- = Antwerp, 161 4» 4to. 

The ſecond “ Andre Schioppii Caſparis 
' Fratris Ebixir Cale iniſticum, cc. ibid 1651, 
av. In the-firſt he attacked the three 

following pieces, 1. L*Anticoton ou re- 
futation de la Lettie declaratoire du Pere 

Coton, 1610, 8%. 2. „ Playdoye du 
Pierre de la Martiliere Avocat en Parle- 


. meat pour le ReQteur de T Univerfté de 


du Parlemenit de Bourdeaux.” This ora- 


de FEſpinoell, 1619,” 8%. It is a 4 
rulent ſatire againſt the Magiftrate Servin. 
2 "Is. 8 9 '. Fes M * 


againſt the Infidels and 


Paris contre les Jeſuits, Paris, 2612,” 


8vo. 3. © Petri Hardovilierii Actio pro " i 
Academia Parifienfi adverſus Preſbyteros 
& Scholaſticos Cvllegii Claromontanii ha- — 
bita in Senatu Parifienfi. Ann. 1611, Pari 
1612.“ $yo.  Niceron obſerves, that o 
Author's ſatirical ſtyle was very like that 
of the famous Schioppius, which was ap- 
parently the reaſon of his chuſing that 


12] The panegyrics are; 2. Oraiſon 
L'Andrez de Neſmond premier Prefident 


tion was made in 1616, when that Prefi- 
dent died, and was printed with his re- 
monſtrances at Lyons, 1656, 4to. 2. 
4 Coloſſus Henrico Magno in pomte novo 
poſitus, Carmen: Paris 1617,” 4to; That 
famous equeſtrian ſtatue was drefted Aug- 
25, 1614. The ſatire is, * Le banquet 
des Playdojers de Mr. Servin par Charles 
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Mean while, his pen was far from lying idle. On the con- 
Tirary, in 1620, he printed a piece entitled, „ Rabelais re- 
formed by the miniſters, particularly Peter du Moulin, miniſter 
of Charenton, in anſwer to the buffooneries inſerted in his 
book; (of the invocation of paſtors) and two years afterwards 
he ventured to attack the ghoſt of Stephen Paſquier, in another 
piece, intituled, © Recherches des Recherches & autres oeuvres 
d' Etienne Paſquier. There cannot be given a better ſpecimen 
of the peculiar ſtrain of his ſatirical wit, than is furniſhed by 
the epiſtle dedicatory to this book. It is addreſſed to the late 
Stephen  Paſquier, ' wherever he may be: For,“ fays he, 
* having never been able to find out your religion, I know not 
the route or way you took at your departure out of this life; 
and therefore I am forced to write to you at a venture; and to 
addreſs this packet wherever you may be.” This is bold and 
even licentious, for a Jeſuit. Dean Swift, with a ſimilar turn 
of wit, writing to lord Peterborough, then general in Spain, 
-obſerves, that his lordſhip was ſo very volatile, and ſo often 
| ſhifted places, that he could not ſo properly be ſaid to write to 
him, as to write at him [a]. | * J ]W... 
Garaſſe the next year 1628, publiſhed « La Doctrine cu- 
rieuſe des beaux Eſprits de ce temps, &c. The curious doc- 
trine of the wits, or pretenders to wit, of this age, containing 
ſeveral maxims pernicious to the ſtate of religion and good man- 
ners, refuted and overthrown [B].“ He took occaſion, in ſe- 
veral places of this work, to throw out rough and abuſive raillery 
upon Paſquier; and went on in the ſame ſtrain, in a third pro- 
duction, printed in 1625 [C]. The ſons of Paſquier were at 
laſt provoked beyond all patience, to ſee the manes of their fa- 
ther ſo. irreligiouſly diſturbed. Reſolving to revenge his me- 
mory, and to pay our author in his own coin, they publiſhed a a 
- treatiſe, wherein Garaſſe was thus accoſted; having recounted 
the words of his dedication juſt mentioned; © This, fay they, 
in the ſingular number, has made me uſe the fame freedom 
with you, and forced me to addreſs this packet to you, in 
what place ſoever you may be. For, not knowing whether you 
may be at the ſervice tree, which you call a tavern of honour, 
and where you confefs 8 have had many a good meal free- 
coſt; or at the town of Clomar, in the ſuburbs of St, Germain, 
where your name is written in ſuch fair characters, on all the 20 
mantle trees of the chimnies; or in ſome other place of the 
ſame kind; I am conſtrained to ſend you this book at a venture, 


. 


. 


and to direct it to you in what place ſoever you be.” 
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. 0 A Swifts | Letters in Pope Y 1 Works, -which more hereafter Ps | | | 3 
C 4to, contzining 
Ca] Ja his apology againt Ogier, of 1025 pages. e * | 
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Atheiſm, reduced 
to an art In rior . , {OR in 1 e 


that! gur RE better ee 
* 505 gr © aking g ung ch a champion. [This was 


> Pu 00 Far; 50s. lowing, gur gut} 
Nugd Sno, ent ö £0, Ae . . „ Kc 
is the prior immediate Ren 72 a zcply.; but here the 


4 aternity ſtepped, in, and procured ſuch mediators as found 
gans 175 e ths ute 6 an amigabf ee The Jeſuit 
Ah d his antagopilt by a, letter full of civilities, Which was 
| by the prior, and care, was taken to 


n{wered in ame Way 
47 e public ſee thoſe letters, as ſoon as, they were ritten, in 


624 [FI. By the ſame. Wa — author was alſo reconciled 
FE 
-xided Het for him amon 8 the ties. 
or 18 5 2 5 8 Gin le, OT the ſtrongeſt marks of a 


in 1525 5s , oder the title of La Somme Theolo- 

ique.4 ie des verites ca 73 5 8 4 la religion Chretienne.”, It Was 
$8 book wich bull 8 0 the war 3 Janſeniſts and 
ſuits, and fol lowing manner. The abbot of St. 


criptuxe and the fathers, beſides e 
and 17 8 55 1 ns, thought the. honour of the e re 
a re kutation oF Per 1 ingly he wrote an an! . 
in gur parts. _ But ; while art Was. f | ed 4b 
| HANG At Every hers, ms ianed Garaſle's bock to. be he 


March 2, 1625, the rector of the Sor- 
bonne Is efore. that Lg 1 5 he had received. ſeveral 
—_— it; bs PrP Beling ! to © Ie. it by a com · 


] This Is obſerved by Naud?. | Fong Garaſſe,” 


He alludes to Garaſſe s x INE Ir] In favour of: Garaſſe 3 bore this 
. the 85 of Ang 


its 11 g Is 6 „ Jvgement et Cen- ad um * le fon © cum er N becoi 


ine e tion 


\1 155 e ee | 
5 05 on it hy 
15 gu. (pn 


an for a, catholic r, CXC . inſt the 


> * Jive, temper; vivacity was the characteriſtie of 
Pa 21 be had no, ſooner gfcaped the.difficulties which 

that tre Ge dg 1950 bim, but he plunged into another, of 
2 e ming afpect. This was created by a bock 
oy | 


8 2 e in Cee 8 books prodigious number of fal- 


eee % . ads 7 
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"opinion | 
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opinion of it on the 2d of May following. This matter alarm- 


ing Garaſſe, he preſently after this Nn publiſhed at 
Paris, . L'abus decouverte, &. In this p 


iece he drew up a 
liſt of 111 propoſitions; the moſt eaſy to maintain that he could 


find, and having compoſed a cenſure of them, which he pre- 


tended was that of the abbot St. Cyran, he refuted that anſwer 


with eaſe. |: This: coming to the hands of St. Cyran, March 16, 


he wrote ſome notes upon it the ſame day, which were printed 
with the title of A refutation of the pretended abuſe, and dif. 


covery of the true ignorance and vanity of Father Francis Ga. 


raſſe: and the committee of the Sorbonne made their report on 
the day appointed. But ſome perſons who approved the book 
deſired more time, and that the propoſitions. cenſured might be 
communicated to them. This was granted; and on the firſt of 


July, attempting partly to defend, and _ to explain it, they 
ing, that there were 

ſome paſſages in it which could not be excuſed; and that F. 
Garaſſe had promiſed to correct them, without performing his 
promiſe. Hereupon, the doctors agreeing that the book ought. 
| y paſſed Sept. 1, and 

immediately publiſhed, with the title of © Cenſura 8. Facul- 
tatis Theologicæ, &c. The cenſure of the ſacred Faculty of 
the clergy at Paris, upon a book entitled, Theological Sum- 
mary of F. Francis Garaſſe. The ſentence was to this effect, 
that the ſummary contained ſeveral heretical, erroneous, ſean- 


found themſelves under a neceſſity of confe 


to be cenſured, the cenſure was accordin 


dalous, and raſh propoſitions; ſeveral falſifications of paſſa 


of Scripture, and of the Holy Fathers, falſely cited, and wreſted' 
from their true ſenſe; and-an infinite number of expreſſions 


unfit to be written or read by Chriſtians and Divine. 
This ſentence was perfectly agreeable to the abbot of St. 


Cyran's critique, which, after many hindrances raiſed by the 


Jeſuits, came ont the fame year, entitled, A Collection of 
the faults and capital falfities contained in the Theological Sum- 
mary of F. Francis Garaſſe [G.“ In anſwer to which, our 
author wrote, Avis touchant la refutation, &c. Advice con- 


cerning the refutation of the Theological Summary of F. Ga- 


raſſe.” This came out alſo before the end of the year, and 
concluded the diſpute between the two combatants in particular. 
But the two orders of Jeſuits and Janſeniſts in general, of whom 
theſe were reſpectively the champions, grew, from the conſe. 


_ quences of it, into ſuch an implacable hatred and animoſity 
againſt each other, as ſeemed not to be extinguiſhable but with 


that religion which they both profeſſed, _ 8 


| [6] He intended four volumes, but the de PExclufſe. Bayle recommends it 2» 
two firſt only were printed, and an abridg=- ons of the moſt uſeful books a man can 
ment of the fourth; his name is not in read; eſpecially if he defigns to ſet up for 
the title-page, and in the privilege pre- aw 4pthor who argues from authorities, 


With 


fixed, he aſſumes the name of Alexandre alluſions, compariſons, &c. by 


a © ORDIX EN 


With n Garaſſe, the Jeſuitsuſed OPTI BW 
They did not ohſtinately perſiſt in ſupponing/him, but banjſhed 
him to one of their houſes. at a great diſtance from Paris, where , 
he was heard of no more. This puniſhment, to a man of his am- 
bitions and, buſy, temper, was: worſe than death. Accordingly, 
28 if weary, of ſuch. a life, when. the. plague raged violently. — 
Poictiers in 1631, he aſked earneſtly, of his ſuperiors to attend 
thoſe that were ſeized, gt it: leave Was. 12 anted, and, in that 
charitable - offigez, catching the: contagion, he. died, among, the 
infected perſons in the hoſpital, on the. 14th: of June that year. 
He is ſtyled. by Bp. Warburton, in his “ A eee on: the 
Eſſa on; Map,” an eminent cafyiſt,, _ 
er LAsSO, or Gar ccias Laſſa de 1 Ve og a celebrated 
aniſh poet, was born ay a 0 family at Toledo in 1500. 
is father was a. counſellor of ſtate to Ferdinand and anke 
a> employed * 1 on ſeyeral important negotiations, | 
| cs in, ap embaſſy to P Alexander VI. Garcilaſſo ow: 
educated near the er harles V. Who had a particular rer 
gard for him, and too bim with hirn in his miliary exp expeditions, 
© he became. as renowned for his courage, as for his poetry. 
E. accompapied-that-emperor. into Germany, Africa, and Pro- 
vence,; and it. was in this laſt expedition that he commanded; a 
battalion, when he received a wound, of which. he died at Nice 
about" three weeks after, in his 36th year. The wound was 
Ali by a 8 «od 802 gg mas from a — e 
ng uU on 8. > ni poets: W S. greatly o 1 'S 
Garcilaſſh, not only for. extending its. e but alſo for 
3 new beauties into it. Ha had ſtrong: natural talents. 
for poetry; and he did not fail ta improve 13 culture, ſtu- 
dying the beſt posts ancient and modern. His poems are full of 
fixe; have a nobleneſs and majeſty without affectation; and, 
what is ſomewhat, ſingular, there is in them a great deal of caſe, * 
united with much fubtiſity. Paul Jovius has not ſcru ed to ſay, | 
that his odes have all the ſweetneſs of Horace. The learned 
gtammarian Sanctius has written commentaries upan all his 
works; has pointed out his imitations. of the ancients; and al- 
luſtrated him eren where. with very learned and auriqus notes. 
They were all printed at 1 in 1664, with this title, Gar- 
ilaſlo de la; ega. Obras Poeticas: con annotationes de Franc. 
Sanchez, in 8yo. We muſt not confound this poet with/ano- 
ther perfon of the fame name, a native of Cuſeo, Who wrote 
in, Spaniſh the Hiſtory. of Florida, and that of Peru and ine 
ncas. 
GARDINER (STEPHEN), biſhop of Wincheſter, and chan- 
cellor of England, was the illegitimate ſon of Dr. Lionel 
Woodvill or Wydviſle, dean of Exeter, and Gt of . 


bury, wines to Elizabeth, Wen Saile to Ed 8 
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| i bf the quickneſs of his 
parts, and was particularly diſtinguiſhed for his elegance in 


charged with affectation in that reſpect. With theſe attains 


ments in claſſical learning, he applied himſelf to the civil and 
canon aw; and took his doctor's degree in the firſt of theſe, in 
1520, in the latter, the following year; and, it is ſaid,” was the 
fame year elected maſter of his college. "7 


But his views were far from being confined to the univerſity. 


He had ſome time before' been taken into the family of the duke 
of Norfolk, and thence into that of cardinal Wolſey, who made 
him his ſecretary: This poſt he now held, and it proved the 
foundation of his riſe at court. The cardinal having projecied 
the treaty of alliance with Francis I. in 1525, emp 
ſecretary to draw up the plan, and the Bug corning to his houſe 
at More-Park in Hertfordſhire, found Gardiner buſy at this 
work. He looked at it, liked the performance extremely well, 
the performer's converſation herter, and his fertility in, the in- 
vention of expedients beſt of 'all: and from this time Gardiner 
was admitted into the ſecret of affairs, and entirely confided in, 
both by the king and his firſt miniſter. He received a public 
mark of that confidence in 1527, when he was ſent to Rome, 
in order to negociate the arduous buſineſs of Henry's divorce 
from queen Katharine. Edward Fox, provoſt of Ming seul. 


at this time; and having been admitted into the king's cabinet 
ouncil for this affair, he is ſtyled, in the catdinal's credential 
letters to the pope, © primary ſecretary of the moſt ſecret 
counſels.” He was now iti ſüch favour with the cardinal, that, 
in theſe very letters, he called Gardiner the half of himſelf, 
r Dimidium ſui,” than whom none was deater'to him. He 

kay Vis! Cle but b Gi, Abe: Sf ln 
done till after he became biſhop of Win- 1] Leland compliments him on this 
cheſter, hen he alſo aſſumed the arms of account in a poem addreſſed to him by the 


the Gariners of Glemsford in Suffolk, name of Stephen Gardiner, in the cloſe of 


with a diſtinckion of a border; and at laſt" which he foretels him, that his bro 
they were impaled with the atme of the would be honoured with a mitre; à proof 


ſee of Wincheſter without the diſtinction. that his ſurname was at leaſt given him 


Strype's Memorials, Vol. III. Before by othety before he was a biſhop. Le- 
LED, wrote 


\ 


oyed his 


lege in Cambridge, went with him on this embaſſy; but Gar- 
diner was the chief, being eſteemed the beſt civilian in England 
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356 GAR DINE R., 
wrote that Gardiner ſhould unlock his {the cardinal's] breaſt to 
the pope ; who, in hearing him ſpeak, he might think he heard 
the cardinal himſelf, The ſucceſsful: iſſue _ f this embally in 
obtaining a new commiſſion, directed to the cardinals Wb ſey 
and Campejus, as well as Gardiner's addreſs in the A Ar 
may be ſeen in the general hiſtories of England. We ſhall only 
notice e not mentioned there, which is his ſucceſs in 
diſpoſing Campejus to make a tour to England. This requiring 
ſome extraordinary. management, Gardiner took it upon him- 
ſelf; and having put every thing requiſite to ſet the affair in a 
proper light at home, into the hands of his colleague Fox, diſ- 
patched him to carry the account to the king, who joined with 
Anne Boleyn, in applauding [x] the ingenuity, intrepidity, and 
JT Ion ion on ee oa 
But the loudeſt in his praiſeswas the cardinal, in whoſe private 
| buſineſs Gardiner had reconciled the pope to the endowment of 
his two. colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich [LI, out of the revenues 
of the diſſolved leſſer monaſteries. "This added to the reſt, made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the cardinal's mind, that crying out, 
O ineſtimable treaſure and jewel of this realm!” he deſired 
| Fox to remark thoſe words, and inſert them in his letter. There 
was ſtill another inſtance of Gardiner's abilities and attachment. 
to Wolſey, which had its ſhare in foreing out this burſt of ad- 
miration. During the courſe of this embaſly, his holineſs falling | 
dangerouſly ill, the cardinal ſet all his engines to work, to ſecyre 
the keys proviſionally to himſelf, in caſe of. a new. election. | 
Wee need not mention with how much fondneſs he fixed his eyes : 
upon the papal chair, ſo much that the ſuffrages of one-third 
part of the cardinals. were procured for him. He diſpatched 
orders immediately to provide, that thoſe cardinals ſhould be 
withdrawn to a place of ſafety, and ſhould there declare him 
Popes though the majority ſhould appear againſt him; aſſuring 
is own party, that my ſhould be vigorouſly ſuſtained'by king 
Henry and his allies. ' The buſineſs, however,, came to nothing, 
by the recovery of Clement VII: but the pains taken in it by the 
cardinal's agents, among whom Gardiner had at leaſt an equal 
ſhare, could not fail to be highly pleaſing to him. In the even“, 
indeed, che king had moſt reaſon to be ſatisfied with his mi- 
niſter, who gave his opinion that all ſolicitations at Rome would 
be toft time ;.the pope, in his judgment, being immoveable in the 
reſolution to do nothing bimfelf ;. though he might not impro- 


[x] There is a letter from this lady to e. See the whole in Biog- Brit 
our negotiator in the Paper-office ſuppoſed [f] Gardiner and Fox were the per- 
eo be written: on this occaſion, which be- ſons on whom the cardinal chiefly relied. 

Eine, © Mr. Stephens, 1 thankyou for my for laying the plan of theſe magnificent 
letter, wherein I perceive the willing and foundations. Strypes/ © -— © 
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bably be brought to confirm ſuch a ſentence as his majeſty could 
draw from the 4 ee Henry, fully perſuaded in the iſſue 
of the ſincerity and judgment of this advice, recalled Gardiner, 
reſolving to make uſe of his abilities in managing the legantine 
During his: reſidence at Rome, he had, among other things, 


obtained ſome favours at that court for biſhep Nix of Norwich, 


who, on his return, rewarded him with the archdeaconry of 


rf 


Norfolk'in 1529; and this probably was the firſt preferment he. 


Obtained in the church. In reality, it muſt be owned that his 
merit as a divine did not entitle him to any extraordinary expec- 
_ ations that way. As he made his firſt entrance into buſineſs in 
a civil capacity, ſo he continued to exercife and improve his 
talents in ſtate affairs, which gave him an i of ren- 
dering himſelf uſeful, and in a manner neceſſary to the king; 


who ſoon after his arrival, took him from Wolſey, and de- 


elared him ſecretary of ſtate. Thus introduced into the mi- 


niſtry at home, beſides the ordinary buſineſs of his office, and 


the large ſhare he is ſaid to have had in the adminiſtration of 
affairs in general, he was particularly adviſed with by the king, 
in that point which lay neareſt to his heart; and when cardinal 
Campejus declared that the cauſe of the divorce was evoked to 
Rome, Gardiner, in conjunction with Fox the almoner, found 
out Cranmer, and, diſcovering his opinion, introduced him to 


his majeſty, whom they thus enabled to extricate himſelf out of 


4 


a difficulty, then conſidered as inſuperable. e 
As this ſtep proved the ruin of Wolſey, in his diſtreſs he 


applied to his old ſervant the ſecretary, who, on this occaſion, 


ave an eminent proof of his gratitude, in ſoliciting his pardon ; 
which was followed in three days by his reſtoration to his arch- 
biſhopric, and 6oool. ſent him, ' beſides plate and furniture 


for his houſe and chapel. This old ſcrvant alfo, at the cardi- 


nal's recommendation in 1530, introduced the provoſt of Be- 
verly to the king, who received him graciouſly, and ſhewed 
him that he was his good and gracious lord, and admitted and 
accepted him as his orator and ſcholar. "Theſe were matters of 
eaſy management. But the year had not expired, when the 
king's ſervice called the ſecretary to a taſk. of another nature, 
which was to manage the univerſity of Cambridge, ſo as to 

rocure their declaration in fayour of his majeſty's cauſe, after 
-ranmer's- book ſhould appear in ſupport of 


| of it. In this moſt. 
difficult point his old colleague Fox was joined with him; and 
they ſpared no pains, addreſs, or artifice in accompliſhing..At, - 


_—_ Gs in” . 5 SLES ; 2 Me 88. my 25 : 1 . a . 18 2 2 ph | 8 
Mg whole letter is inferied in the [a] The king did net ſuffer the pro, 
Biog. Brit. as an inſtance of Gardinet's ceedings to be begun before the cardinals”. 


elegant ſtyle in Engliſh, above others writ. till Gardiner's return. Buraet's Hift. of 
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| make amends for ſuch an unrelegegd: compliance. with 
Fo. al will, a door was preſently opened in the be. ER, 
| ox which, by one ſingle ſt (zhe archdegconry of 
- ceſter, into Bed he was inſtalled in the f ring! of. 1438s) - 
Gardiner advanced to the rich ſee of Wincheſter, and was 
there co rated the November {| following. He, conſe- 
quently, af iſted i in the court when the ſentence; declaring Ka- 
barine's marriage null and void, was. paſſed by Cranmer, May 
2, 1533. The ſame year he went ambaſſador to the French 
| 15 ing at arſeilles, to diſcover the deſigns of the pope and that 
en in their interview, of as enry was very ſuſpicious; 
3 1 his return home, bein called, as other Mops were, 
to acknowledge and defend the king's ſupremacy, he readily com- 
plied, and publiſhed his defence for it, with this title, ( De vera 
Obedientia. His conduct was very uniform in this point, as 
well as in that of the divorce and the ſubſequent marriage, and 
he acquired great reputation by his writings in defence of them, 
In 1535, Cranmer viſiting, the ſee, of Wincheſter, in virtue 
oof his metropolitan power, Gardiner diſputed that. power 
A reat warmth. time afterwards, he refined his 
y to France, where he procured the remoyal of Pole, 
{then dean of Exeter, afterwards cardinal): out of the French 
dominions; haying repreſented him as his maſter's bitter enemy; 
and this Was the original root of that diſagreement between 
them, which in time became public. Before his return this ſecond 
time, being applied to by Cromwell for his opinion about a re- 
ligious league with the proteſtant ces. of Germany, he de- 
clard himſelf againſt it; and 2 ws a political alliance, which 
he judged would laſt longer, as well as anſwer the king's ends 
better, if ſtrengthened by ſubſidies. In 1538, he was ſent am- 
baſſador to the German diet at Ratiſbon, where he incurred the 
ſuſpicion of holding a. ſecret correſpondence With: the pope. 
Whatever truth there may be in this charge, it is certain t at | 
Lambert this year was brought to the ſtake by his inſtigation, for 
denying the real preſence in the ſacrament, This inſtance of a 
fanguinary temper. was then ſhown, before the ſtatute of the ſix 
articles was enacted; a law on which many were put to death, 
and which he undeniably framed and promoted. This act paſſed 
in 1540; and the firſt perſon condemned by it, and burnt in 
Smithfield, the 18 year, was Robert Barnes, who at? his 
death declared his uf of Gardiner's haying. a hand in it 
*. e the Ken of e by mo ag! in Gps 1 32 
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"Favour," the univerſny Uf Cambridge, Where he Rill held his 
maſterſhip of T fnty- ball, choſe him their vice<chancellor; and 
in reteirn he ſnhewed his ſenſe of it, by an aſſiduity in his office 
among tkem, and a wurm zeal to aſſiſt them on all occaſions 
| inte feſt at court; which, 'as long as the ſunſhine of ary 
ſignal fexvice laſted; was very good. But in this, his caſe, like 
other eourtiers, Was ſubject to the ſudden viciflitudes of light 
and ſhade, which ſo fecharkably checquered the ſeries of that 
Feign; and this miniſter was no more eKcepteg chan his fellows, 
from cemplying with thoſe conditions of miniſterial greattiefs, 
Which wet indiſpenſible as long is Henry ſat it the helm: and, 
— 5 he tells us himſelf that, after the king bad let him into 
iche ſecret, that he could Took ſour and talk roughly, wn 
meaning much harm, he ever after bore thoſe ſaNtes with mu 
leſs anxiety, und could Rand a royal mene een well d]; 
yet this wus only ſometimes, and on ſome oa ſions. For Upon 
others, we find him ſubmitting to very difagreeable ſupplications 
And expreffions of deep humility, and great Tenſe of his failings, 


— '\cotitrary to the convictions of his own conſcience and 


And 


ug. Of this we have the following remarkable in- 
S „„ AB APW 2s 31406 Þ 0 * e ; 1 


Tue bilkep nad for his ſecretary à retation of his 6wn name, 
Gardiner, whs, in ſome conferences with Fryth the martyr, 
1 hienfeif ſo well that they were judged fit for the 

ublic view [KJ]. This young clergyman was much in his maſ- 
's fuvbur, yet he fell urder a proſecution 4pon the a& of 


u reiacy; ard being very obſtinate, was executed as a traitor 


March 7, 1844. This was made an engine againſt the biſhe 
dy his enemies, who whiſpered the king that he was very likel 
of Ris ſectetath's opinion, notwithſtanding all lie had written; 


and that if he was once in the Tower, matter enough would 


eme dat *agdinſt him, On this ſuggeſtion, his majeſty con- 
ſented to his propoſed impriſonment. But the biſhop So 
informed of it in time, repaired immediately to court; confeſſe 

all that bis majeſty had charged him with, whatever it was; and 


. e with the king's humour, and ſhewing the 
fi 


 teepeſt concern for real or pretended failings, -obtained full 
Pardon, to the grea reat mortification of his enemies. 


infers Gaidiner's innocence of this man's the king took him into his chamber, and 

hlodd, See his. DiRt. in Barnes (Ro- told him, that he was indeed very zugt: 
th. 444. +." +, © yet. not particularly with him, though be 

* Ta} This fecrtt Henry acquainted bim had uſed bim ſo, becauſe he could not take 


Auch 6h the fallowing occafion:. Our doc- quite ſo much liberty with the earl. See 


43 


N e his Letter to Somerſet in Fox's Acts and 
res bis relation > ood, in ſome affair Monuments, and in Biog 


x by | ments, ar Brit. 
ec, hitch had not been n- I] The title of this piece is, © A 


naged to the king's ſatisfaction, upon which Letter of a e named maſ- 
bl 


he treated Gardiner in the&-preſence'of the ter German liner, wherein Men may 
£grl with ſuch a ftorm of words as quite ſee the Demeanour and Hereſy of John 
handed him; but before they parted, Fryth, lately burnt, c.» 5 
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All his ſagacity, ſubtlety; and contrivance, however, were 
not ſufficient to ſave him from a cloud, which \ſhewed itſelf in 
the cloſe of this reign; a change which might be attributed to the 

unſteadineſs of the maſter, were there not facts ſufficient to throw 
the imputation in ſome. meaſure; upon the ſervVant. Certain it 
is, though upon what particular provocation is not known, that 
be engaged deeply in a plot againſt the life of Cranmer; which 

being diſcovered and lifperſed by the king, his majeſty; fully ſa- 
tisfied of the archbiſhop's 9 all his enemies, and 
among the reſt Gardiner, to his mercy. The malice, though 

5 (onal 8 cannot be ſuppoſed to be forgotten by 
Henry. But this did not hinder him from making uſe ef this 

willing ſervant, againſt his laſt queen, Katharine Parr. That 
lady, as well as her preceding partners of the royal bed, falling 
under her conſort's Aakaſte, he preſently thought of eee 
tion for, hereſy; upon which occaſion he ſingled aut Gardiner, 
whole inclinations that way were well known, as- a. proper 

perſon for his purpoſe to conſult with. Accordingly. the mi- 

niſter liſtened to his maſter's ſuſpicions, improved his jealouſies, 

and caſt the whole into the form of articles; which being ſigned 
by the king, it was agreed to ſend Katharine to the Lower. 

But ſhe had the good fortune and addreſs-to divert the ſtorm from 

breaking upon her head, and to throw ſome-part of it upon her 

-perſecutors. The paper of the articles, being entruſted to 

chancellor Wriotheſly, was dropt out of his boſom, and carried 

to her: and ſhe, with the help of this diſcovery to her royal 
conſort, found charms enough left to diſpel his ſuſpicions: the 

reſult whereof was, ſevere. reproaches to the chancellor, and a 

rooted diſpleaſure to the biſhop, inſomuch that the king would 

never ſee his face afterwards. His behaviour to him correſ- 

ponded with that reſentment. In the draught of his majeſty's . 

will, before his departure on his laſt expedition to France, the 

biſhop's name was inſerted among his executors and counſellors 
to prince Edward. But after this, when the will came to be 
drawn afreſh, he was left out; and though ſir Anthony Brown 
moved the king twice, to put his name as before into it, yet the 
motion was rejected, with this remark, that “ if he Gardiner! 


was one, he would trouble them all, and they ſhould never be - 


able to rule him.” Beſides this, when the king ſaw him once 
with ſome of the privy-counſellors, he ſhewed his diſlike, and 
aſked his buſineſs, which was, to acquaint his majeſty with a 
benevolence granted by the clergy: the king called him imme- 
diately to deliver his meſſage, and having received it, went 
away. Burnet aſſigns Gardinsr's known attachment to the Nor- 
folk tamily, for the caufe of this diſgrace [s]; but whatever 
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[this juſtice is undeniably. due to him, that he ever ſhe wed a high 
reſpect to his maſter's memoryy. and always ſpoke and wrote of 
him with much deference; whether out of: policy or gratitude, 
or a mixture of both, let others judge. i e ils 5 21 1 5 
--{ In*his: unhinged ſituation he ſtood, when Edwärd VI. af- 
cended the throne; and his behaviour under the ſon more than 
N the father's conſure upon the: unrulineſs of his temper. 
Being prevented from diſturbing the council within doors, he 
.oppoſed/all their meaſures without. The Reformation was the 
0 — not by any condeſcenſion of the arehbiſhop, be brought” 
to approve, or even to acquieſce in. He condemned the dili- 
gende in bringing it on as too haſty, which would cauſe a miſ- 
Carriage; obſerving, that under à minority, all ſhould be kept 
quiet, and for that reaſon no alterations attempted; and this 
a — him alſo for a ground to 2 the war with Scotland, as 
too hazardous and expenſive. From the ſame principle, he no 
ſooner heard of the intended royal viſitation, than he raiſed objec 
tions to it: he both queſtioned its legality, and cenſured its impru- 
dence as an innovation; alledging that it would tend te weaken 
the prerogative as aſſumed by Henry, in the eyes of the meaneſt, 
when. they ſaw all done by the king's power as ſupreme head of 
dhe church, (on the due uſe of which all reformation mult de- 
pend ). while he was a child, and could know nothing at all, 
and the protector, being abſent, not much more. Theſe, how- 
ever, were words only, and he did not ſtop there: for when 
the homilies and injunctions for that viſitation were publiſhed, he 
inſiſted, on the peruſal of them, that he could not comply with 
them, though at the expence of loſing his biſhopric; pretending, 
that all their proceedings were framed againſt the law both of 
God and the king, of the danger of which, he ſaid, he was 
Upon his coming to London, he was called before the council, 
Sept. 25, 1547; and there refuſing to promiſe either to receive 
the homilies, or pay obedience to the viſitors, if they came into 
his. dioceſe, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Fleet. 
Some days after, he was ſent for to the of St. Paul's, by 
Cranmer, who, with other biſhops, diſcourſed in defence of 
the homily upon juſtification ; which he had cenſured, as ex- 
cluding charity from any ſhare in obtaining it. The archbiſhop 
roceeded to apologize for Eraſmus s Paraphraſe on the New 
Teſtament,” as the beſt extant ; which, being ordered by the 
_— 3 be ſet up 2 all churches, 3 been objected = by 
Gardiner. His grace, ſeeing no hopes from arguments, which 
made no impreſiion, let fall ſome words of bringing him into 
the privy-council, in caſe of his concurrence with * 
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che continued till the parliament broke up, Ded, 24, and then 
ns ſot at liberty by the general act of am -ufually palſed 
aun the acoeſſion of a prince to the-throne. Tie was never 
: charged with any offence qudicially, cevery/thingobei 
virtue of that extent of prerogative well had: 
Henry VIII. pw this: _ thought nedoſſary fur tnortif 1 
— ih: as well as to vindicate-their 
—— bo 2 Rieu d e 
Alter his diſcharge, he went to his dibcefe and; nog the 
| oppoſed, as much as in him lay, the new eſtabliſnment In its 
irſt propoſal, yet now it was ſetiled by act of Parliament, he 
| — —— whiuh the not only did himſelſ, but toox 
care that athers ſhould do the fame. Vet he no ſooner eturned to 
ton, than he received an order, which brought oo in before 
the council; where after ſorne rough treatment, he directed 
not 10 ſtir from ks houſe, vill he went w give ſatisfaction in a 
ſermon, to be defore the king and count in a | 
audience; for the matter of which he was directen boch at he 
mould, arid what he thould-not fay, by fir William Crcil. IId 
did not refuſe to preach, which 8988 gt. Peter's day; but 
W contrarily to the purpoſe n e 1 — * 
the Tower the next day June 30 1548 
cloſe priſoner for a year. 45 667 abt fe 
But his affairs ſoon after put on in om — ha. 
When the protector 's fall wi projected, Gatdiner was deutet a 
neceſſary implement for the e his head and hand were 
doth ed for bringing it about, and the original draught of 
the articles was made by 1 Upon this change in the —— 
he had ſuch aſfurnhces of his liberty, and entertained ſo 5 
hopes of it, that it is ſaid he provided à new ſuit of glo in 
order to keep that feſtival; but in this he Rattereg/ himſelf 200 
much. The change in public affairs by the fing of So. 
merſet,. brought no change of the biſhr — On the 
opntrary, his firſt application for a difcharge- was — with 
contempt by the council, who laughing — * the biſhop had 4 
pleaſant head; for reward of . — they gave him leave to 
remain five or fig weeks longer in ptiſon, without any notice 
taken to him of his meſſage. Nor did the lords ſhew any regard | 
to his next addreſs: and he had been almoſt two years in the 
Tower, when the protector, reſtored to that high office, went 
with others, by. virtue of an order of council, June 9, 2 to 
confer with him in that pres "Oi this conſervnce. oy: pro- 
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ki s ſupremacy, to den 
council, whom he treated 76 enden 


* 


poſkt to releaſe him upodi his-ſubmiſſion for what-was paſt; ani 
promiſe of : obedienge for the ſuture, if he would alſo ſubſoribe 
the new ſettlement in qeligion, with the king's complete power 
vad fupremacy;' though aides age, and che abrogation of the fix 
articles. He conſented 10, and aRyally ſubſcribed, all the con- 
cence... The lords uſed him with great kindneſs, and encou- 
raged him to oo his troubles ſhould be quickly entled ; 'where- 
upon, ſeeing alſo the protactor among them, he flattered him- 
lf, with the hopes of being releaſed in two days, and in that 
confidence actually made his farewel feaſt, © Bur the contempt 
be had at hrſt ſhewn to the goyncil, being fill avowed by his 
refuſing to make 2 ſubmiſſian now was not ſo readily over- 
booked? On the contrary, this! first viſit was fdlſowed by ſe- 
yeral: others of the like tenor; which meeting with the ſame 
refuſal, at length, the lords Herbert, Petre, and biſhop Ridley, 
brought him new axtieles, wherein the required acknowledge 
ment; heing made more general, runs thus: That he had 
been ſuſpected of not approving the king's proceedings, and 
being appointed to preach had not done it as he ought to have 
done, and ſo deſerved the King's diſpleaſure, for which he was 
wy but now the other articles being enlarged were, beſides 
the king s:ſupremacy,' the ſuppreſſion of abbies and chanteries, 
pilgrimages, maſſes, and images, adoring the ſacrament, com- 
munion in both-kinds, aholifhing the old books, and dag 
| 65 the new book of ſervice, with that for ordaining prieſts 
8 _ rk eee — the 1 and the uſe of it 
In he VU tongue, the lawfulneſs ergymen's marriage, 
and for Eraſmus's Paraphraſe, that it had been on good confi- 
derations ordered to be ſet up in churches,” Theſe being read, 
he inſiſted: firſt to be releaſed from his impriſonment, and ſaid 
that ke would: then freely give his anſwer, ſuch as he would 
ſtand by, and ſuffer if he did amiſs; but he would trouble him- 
_ ſelf wu no more articles while he was detained in priſon, ſince 
he deſired not to he delivered out of his impriſonment in the 
way. of 'mefcy- but of: juftice., July 19, he was brought before 
the council, Who having told him that they ſat by a ſpecial 
commiſſion to judge him, aſked” whether he would ſubſerſbe 
theſe laſt articles or no? which he anſwering in the negative, 
his biſhopric- was ſequeſtered, and he required to conform in 
three months on pain of deprivation. Hereupon the liberty he 
had before of walking in ſome open galleries, when the duke 
of Norfolk was not in them, was taken from him, and he was 
| 7 ſhut up in bis chamber. At the expiration of the limited 
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me, the biſhop Rift keeping bis refolution, was deprived for 
diſobedience and - contempt, by a court of delegates wherein 
Cranmer preſided, after a trial which laſted from Dec, FS, R 
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Feb. 14 mum in 24 ſeſſions. He ap e ls 

legates to the king; but no notice Was ta ken or it, d cou 
being known to be final and unappealable.”” . 
In the courſe of the proceedings, Gardiner all long behavec 
himſelf contemptuouſly toward the judges, and 4. called 
them Sacramentarians and Herotics; on whic account he was 
ordered to be removed to à meaner lod odging in the Tower; to 
be attended by one ſervant only, of the Heutenant's appointment; 
to have his books and = pers taken from him; to be denied 
pen, ink, or paper; and nobody ſuffered to viſit him. How⸗ 
ever, a8 he continued a cloſe 5 here during the-reſt of 
Edward's reign, the ſeverity of this order was afterwards miti- 
gated; as 7 from various pieces written in this confine- 
ment fo). He is ſaid to have kept up his ſpirits very well; and 
it is not improbable,” that he foreſaw the fo alteration in af- 
fairs which was ſpeedily to take place. "The firſt dawning of 
this began to * ar on the demiſe of king Edward. For, 
notwithſtandin faint ſtruggle in favour of Jane Gray, 
Mary's ſucce Nm was viſible enough; and accordingly ſhe was 
ublicly proclaimed queen July 19, 55 3. On Aug. 3, ſhe made 
0 ſolemn entry into the Ppwer, when Gardiner, in the name 

of himſelf and his fellow-priſoners, the duke of Norfolk, 
dutcheſs of — lord Courtney, and others of high rank, 
made a congratulatory ſpeech to her majeſty, who gave them all 
their liberty. The elena took his ſeat in council the ſame 
day, and on the Sth performed the obſequies for the late king in 
the queen's preſence. On the gth he went to Wincheſter- houſe 
in Southwark, after a confinement of ſomewhat more than five 
ears; and was declared chancellor of England on the 23d. He 

i had c the honour of crowning the queen Oct. 1, and on the tb, 
ed the firſt parliament in her reign. By theſe haſty 
Gerdiner roſe to the prime miniſtry ; and was poſſeſſed at this 
time of more power, civil and eccleſiaſtical, than any Engliſh 

' miniſter ever enjoyed, except his old maſter aria Wolſey. 

He was alſo re-choſen chancellor of Cambridge, and reſtored bo 
_ the maſterſhip of Trinity-hall there, of which, among his other 
| prgferments, he had been deprived in the former rei LS | 
great and important affairs tranſacted under his minif- 
tration, in bringing about the _ in the conſtitution by 
queen Mary, are too much the ſubject of general hiſtory to be 
related here. The part that Gardiner atted'i is yy well! non. , 


fu! . . 16 of his an. the unrefey chrouhty et 4 
cloſe of this memoir. — maſters except two. - However, it is 
[a] Feller Hiſt, of Cambridge, p. 43, — 1g that ſeat of the Muſes was ſaved 

he ranks Gardiner among the bene- from the flames of pailecation, IT 100g us Pp 
factors to Trinity-hall. Upon his reſto- r ed tenen 
5 W to the chancellorſhip, ' he * Ni abi e 
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openly, the a 0 tins, of, 
from motives; of 
ſervile ſpirit [: 
mine; eg. 
of card nl; 
affairs relati 
ment, his influence was as 
out the leaſt diminution. to th 
was ſummoned to meet in Oct. 15 

lar — 


— of the revenues of the Seller, both x 
lar, ſo he had at this time 5 0 ſome additional ſecurity 


x, church fe a lands. opened the ſeſſion. with a 
ne 21, and was r again on the 11 
which was wee vo time of his 


fell ill ſoon after, and died Now. e 


occaſioned probably by the 3 
Was 0 e gou 
body, however, gc mortified, =; he offenſively, occa- 


ſion was hence taken, according to the onlinary — ee of ſu-, 
ſition, to turn the manner of his death info a j orgs 
| 5 funeral was performed with all the lema . ic 
F were condutied to grave. in thoſe 


"His character, as 2 miniſter, is to be drawn from the genera 


policy, a n a perſecutian, or an n and 


Y 

UI from. a. mixture of all. From the arrival 
ole in a he held only the ſecond place in 
to the church; but in matters, of civil govern- 

reat as before, and continued with- 
832 By his advice, a parliament 

As he was always a 


1 


ne. however 3 is very, probable, he was 
: whether 


33 to him by i we cannot deter- 


the lower Puts of his 
iv 


hiſtories; as a priyate man, he was learned himſelf, and a lover 


of kgrning in others [B]: of a generous and liberal diſpoſition ; 
kept a houſe; and brought up ſeveral young gentlemen, 
ſome 2 whom became afterwards ſtateſmen, peęrs, . privy- 


counſellors, ſecretaries of ſtate, and chancellors. On the other. 
hand, he. had a large portion of haughtineſs, boundleſs ambi- 
tion, and deep diſſimulation. As to his religion, it has been 


obſerved, that 15 was more a proteſtant than a papiſt; which 


may perhaps be allowed, if the word papiſt be applied to the 


poße only, and his authority, which he always as a ſtateſman 
12 Vet fatty bis * berter ſupport, though he had a good eſtate. 


OR Ges of his own. Engliſh „ vol. iii. 
ſecre 


p. 538. Roger Aſcham, another 


"Oh 8 


„ee Parker's An 
Church Hift. cent. xvi. p. 17. 
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wafer git 


ler aſeribes it to a conſumption. 


See Holingſhed, ubi ſupra: and 
n. Mega) 


tary to the ſame prince of the Latin tongue, 
was continyed in his office, and his ſa 
increaſed by this prelate's favour; whic 


he fully repaid, by thoſe elegant epiftles to 


to him, that are extant in his works. Life © 
of tir Thomas Smith, p. 65, and Strype s: 
. Memorials, vol. iii. p. 65, who makes 


bay guts ui . Thus lived two ex- 
cellent proteſtants, under 1 
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he was very warrhft-t6-preferie and to Increaſe edge ren 
the churehſin general, and\thofe of his own rich dicteſe in par- 


ticular; being well appriſed of che truttt of that Pofitical maxim, 


that dominien is linked cloſe een "Barnet tells us, that 
at lis death he — De r his former life, often 
ting theſe v Erraxi cum Ne, ſed" non evi cum 
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Frentts Hagen ef emmäwener; achter 0 bee eee works, 
om ſubjects relating to His profeſſion; was born At Vitri, in ri 
He wis road lerer itt dor ry, at Paris, and + how of R. 
Royat/ Society in Bonden? His Knowle! "was exterfive, a 
ue mub dak dexterity in öperations celebrateck. His Works 
are, 1. A Treaile on the Inſtruments of Suech; „ 2˙ VIS. 
namo, 17277 2. „Another, onthe! operation för tfie Stone, 
vam, 1730. 3. * The Anatomy of * 2 vols; r2mo, 
574% . ON the Ope ationsS'of Su 1 7 OW. 12110, #749: 

Myotomie ine; the Art of diſſecting the” kran 
Le, l 2 vols. r ame, 1750. All owns are reckoned 2 
er 1 author died at . in 17 759. . 


e be 


| Tet His privelpat Ake are, 1. « De The 2 UP 1 fois 
vera Ubedientia, 1 534 2+ © Palinodiz time, but was nbt mu 
SQs- libri; when this was publiſned ig _ tilt that . e account of . 
not known. | 3. A neceſſary doctrine of public which gi ve by B 
> Chrittiany Man, ſet forth by the King's Fo rig RefleQions on Lende; p. 4 
Mazeſtie of England, 1543 4. * An 29. who obſerves, that our chancellor 
ation and Aſſertion of his trae affumed à power; that 'Caſir' never ehr - 
Catholic Faith, conching the mot bleffed ciſed, of givinglaws t& Work Howerer, 
' Sarraraent of: the Alters Ser 551.” 5. he allows that, though the coo Was* 
& Confuratio Cavillaftonent yet £20 ſacro=  minayed wick much fey on esch fide, 
ſanctum Zuchariſtis ſacrme Hm ab im-. yet à muh: would —_ to ſee rh 
| E ſolet, 15 T.“ This learning ſheurn om ſo dry 4 n 
compoſed while a: priſoner in the Fremme was at A loſd repay; 
Tower: he managed this-convwoverſy a- bat Royer 5 
tnt Peter Martyr, and others, - who'+ declares, that though the of Sue -* 
eſpouſed Cratmer; Afest the'acceffivi of themſeltes better critics; 
e only . 


queen Mary; he wrote rephes in hir own letters Hy 2 

dãsſente, atuinſt the abuſes of Tuber; were chiefly Hale t tei 

EFvnet, and other Proteſtant exiles; emeriug furtllet into . 545 er this* 
Io Some of theſe letters — ers _ thin was ne for a pefbn of 

SO OO library at e his digaity.. . © og 
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4 2 ummarian, a native of Gar- 
lande en Brie in Normandy. As he came into England ſoon 
after| the Conqueſt; ſome 8 have, ſuppoſed him an Engliſh- 
man. He. vas not dead in 1081... His works have not all been 
printed 5: but among thoſe that have, i theſe are moſt remark- - 
ablel: 1. A Poem on the contempt of the World,” falſely: 
er e 2. Another poem, 
entitled, . Floretus, or, Libes loneti; on the Doctrines of: 
Faith, and: almoſt: the whole. cisele of; Chriſtian Morality. 3. 
Ar Freatiſe on Synonitnes, ande another om Equivoques,“ 
or ambiguous terms, 4to, Paris, 1494. 4. A Poem in rhmed. 
verſes, entitled, “ FEagetus, on. the duties of Man towards God, 
his Neighbour, and himſelf, 4a, Cologne, 1520; the three 
poems are cam ee together. 5. Dictionarĩium artis Al, 


_chymiz,” cum ejuſdem artis comp adio, 8vo, Baſle, 15717. 
"GARNET (Hexzv), a perſon memorable in Ehglith hiſtory: 
for hau ing been privy to, and aiding in, the celebrated 'conſpi- 
racy called « The Gunpowder Plot,” was born in England, and 
brellat, Wincheſter ſchoal 3 whence he went.to Rome, and took; 
the Jeſnit's habit in 1575. He returned to, England in 1586, as 
- provincial of his order; although it was made treafon the year 
before, for any Romiſnh prieſt to come into the queen's domi- 
nions. Here, under a pretence of eſtabliſhing the. Catholic 
faith, he laboured, inceſſantly to raiſe ſome, diſturbance, in order 
to bring about a revolution; and with, this view held a ſecret 
cprreſpondence with the, king of Spain, whom he ſolicited to 
project an expedition againſt his country. This ſcheme not 
proceeding; ſo faſt as he would have it, he availed himſelf. of the 
wretched zeal of ſome papiſts, who applied to him, as head of 
their order, to refolve this caſe of conſcience; namely, Whe- - 
ther, for the ſake of promoting the Catholic religion, it might be. 
permitted, ſhould neceſſity ſo require, to involve the innocent in 
the ſame deſtruction with the guilty.?” to which this righteous ca- 
ſuiſt replied without, heſitating, that,“ if the guilty ſhould con- 
ſtitute the greater number, it might,” This impious determi- - 
nation gave the firſt motion to that horrible conſpiracy, which. 
was to have deſtroyed at one ſtroke the king, the royal family, 
and both houſes of parliament: for the popiſh traitors pro- 
ceeded upon this principle, when they concerted the dire pro- 
ject of, blowing, them up by gunpowder. But this plot being. 
 providentially diſcovered, Garnet, was ſent to the Tower ; was 
afterwards tried, condemned to be hanged for high-treafon, and 
executed at the weſt- end of St. Paul's May 3, 1606. He 
owned the crime for which he ſuffered, 'yet has been placed. 
by the Jeſuits among their noble army of martyrs. He was 
probably an enthuſiaſt, and conſidered his death Wee „ 
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FIT ER is ſaid: ——— one to exeei 
and een with jon ms, gre 4 n ll ar ni. 
_ GARNIER; {Rom Ar), a a poet, was: born 


at Ferts Bernard in 
deſi ned for the law 
loufe ; but afterwards. qu 
 ceeded ſo well, that che was deemed by his contemporaries not 
inferior to Sophocles or Euripides. Thuanus ſays, that Ron- 
ſard 1 placed nobody above Garnier in this reſpedt: what 
Ronſard-; ys, however, is no more than that he ad im- 


province! of. Mainey i 1994. He. was 
Which he ſtudied; ſome time at Tou- 


Par toi, Garnier, la ſcene des Frangois, Aw 975 . 
Se change en or, qui netoit que de dein. 1 
Ard. it is certain, that his tragedies were read N vaſt 1 a- 
ſure by all ſorts of perſons, and held in the higheſ eſtimation. 
| The reaſon was, they had no better to read; for, upon the in- 
troduction of a better taſte, they gradually fell into diſeſteem, 
and now only ſerve to ere, 50 FF rance, like other "nations, 


| has been capable of admiring very indifferent 3 | 2 


tragedies, he wrote ſongs, elegies, epiſtles, 
no better ſtamp. He died in 159 2 Ter W N 28 Feel: 


- fortunate than even good Þ poets uſually LY, by obtaining ſeveral 
eca 


conſiderable poſts the seen , was Garnier's model, 


which ſin ngle rhe: may ea wy give the learned reader . 
1 


an idea of his taſte and manner. 


reprinted at Paris in 1607. 


. GARNIER (Joun), a jeſuit; profeſſor of claſſical learning, 


philoſophy, and rhetoric; was born at Paris in 1612, and died 
at Bologna i in 1681, in a deputation to Rome from his order. 
His principal works are, 1. An edition of “ Mercator,” folio, 
1673. 2. An edition of the © Liberat,” in vo, Paris, 1675, 


with learned notes. 3. An edition of the & Liber diurnus, or 
Journal of the Popes, with hiſtorical notes, and very curious diſſer- 


tations, 4to, 1680. 4. The Supplement to the Works of. 

„ Ato, 95 5. « Syſtema Bibliothecæ Collegii Pa- 
riſienſis, focictatis Jeſu,” 4to, Faris, 3 1678. A very uſeful | 
book to thoſe who are employed in arranging large Libraries: 5 


GAROFALO (BzenvenuTo), an Italian painter, a native of 


Ferrara, who after ſtudying under indifferent maſters, ( (probably. 
s of the 


moſt eminent painters at 9 96 that he became” celebrated for 
his {kill in copying the pi ictures of Raphael.” Thiere was at 
k 


in France) ſo far improved himſelf, by ſtudying the wor 


Paris a celebrated copy of the transfigyration of that maſter, and 
one or two original ä > Garofalo, He died i in. 1695, at 
the age of 80. * 
| ; . — * * S Ws") * we * W 
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ed it for” poetry, in which he:fuc- 


phat French drama. b c * "99; . 


s dramatic works were 
primal collectively at Lyons, in one volume, 1 18 1597, and 
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Bruges in Flanders, in 1561. He was ſome time principal painter 
to queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to queen Anne, conſort to 
James I. He was both a hiſtory and portralt - painter; and 
—— pieces are ſtill extant in this country. He died at 
| ondon; in _ ar OO 8 VVV 
GARRICK (David); an illuſtrious actor, was grandſon of 
Mr. Garrick, a merchant in France, who, being a proteſtant, 
| fled to England as an aſylum, upon the revocation of the edi 
of Nantes in 1685; and ſon of Peter Garrick, who obtained 
à captain's commiſſion in the army, and generally reſided at 
Litchfield R Garrick was on à recruiting party in 
Hereford, when his ſon David was born; and, as appears by 
the regiſter of All- ſaints in that city, baptized Feb. 20, 1716. 
His mother was Arabella, daughter of Mr. Clough, one of the 
vicars in Litchfield cathedral. At ten years of age, he was ſent 
to the grammar-ſchool at Litchfield; but, though remarkable 
for declining puerile diverſions, did not apply himſelf with any 
afſiduity to his books. Being ſprightly and frolicſome, he had 
conceived an gt ane for theatrical repreſentation ; and, at 
en years of age, procured The Recruiting. 
Officer” to be acted b a __ emen and ladies, himſe}f per- 
formirig the part of ſerjeant Kite. Not long after, he went on 
invitation to an uncle, a wine - merchant, at Liſbon; but, re- 
turning ſhortly to Litchfield, he was ſent once more to the 
near mg where; however, he did not make any conſi- 
able progreſs in learning. ns Wi 
About the beginning of 17355 Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel 
Johnſons. undertook to inſtruct ſome young gentlemen of Litch- 
field in the belles lettres; and David Garrick, then turned 18, 
decame one of his ſcholars, or (to ſpeak more properly) his 
friend and companion. But the maſter, however qualified,” 
was not more diſpoſed to teach, than Garrick was to learn; and, 
therefore, both growing weary, after a trial of ſix months, 
reed to try their fortunes in the 2. metropolis. Mr. 
Nalmſley, regiſter of the eccleſiaſtical court at Litchfield, a 
tleman much reſpected, and of conſiderable fortune, "was 
rick's friend: upon this occaſion, recommended him to Mr. 
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. ang wy rote his Airing; — ar: 
ang, both father and mother: fiving but a fhore- age waar 
ve himfelf up to his darling paſſion for actin 3, from wrt wag 
Tay ub his hiſtorian, 4 fdthing but his? t for 1 dear a 
lation, as a mother had hitherto reſtrained him. the 
| ſhort inter bal, E ade his mother s death nnd His 
N ee engaged in the wine trade, with his 
ther Peter Garrick; and they: hired vaults in Durham-yard. 
hen he had at length formed his final Teſblution, he ber 
| P ed. himſelf in earneſt for that employment he ſo andently' 
oped, and in which nature deſigned: he thould. for eminent tly 
engel He was, frequently in the gomipaniy-of the moſt-atmire i 
actors; he obtained introductions to! the managers of the the- 
atres; he tried his talent in reciting particular and favourite 
ions f "plays: and ſumetimes wrote 'criticiſms v er, the” 
action ane elocution of the players. Meanwhile, His diffi 
wathkeld h im from trying his ſttength at fit 8 
eur hethoughtthe too greats; _ therefore commenced 
Da in acting, with a ass of ayers then re: = 


5 Lexi Ipſwich, under tlie di 85 Giffard and 
all, in — ſummer of 1741. Te firſt effort of this ge” | 


* lents was exerted in Aboan, in Oroohoko; and met with 
applauſe equal to his moſt ſanguine deſires. Under the aſſumed 
name of Lyddal, he not only acted 2 variety: of charaQers in 
OR: 8 Chamont In the Orphan, captain Brazen in 

the E Ache ge Þ and. fir Og ndair; dut hs likewiſe 
uin. In every eſſay hie 
plauſe; and Ipſwieh may 
this memorable'uCtor, Tp 
pſwich, und taken all tie 
arance” at 
ichatd: 85 


e is 2 — „1741, "when he afted | 
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the firſt time. Mia! 
cena Satin wik ſo: quicklyp 
| through the 4 town, hit peg eſtabliſhed: l f 
. * were deſerted; The 5 thi 


endor of St. "Figs 8 add Gef. 
quarey 2 . — on ee 2 
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= ſurely he * Gareamorediable to enty and 167 7 

; pet ſons other prbfeſſions. — For 34 could” 
at his great fi ſucceſs. The 
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15 bulls and errors are rever d no more. 18 


When doctrines meet wi en, by | 
It is not hereſy; but WA hg b 


It will not be thought ſtran 11 tt 
kins and Covent: 18 4 bb, 1 7 jene 
: the receipts of their houſes; an "rhe, crouds hich. con- 
br Filed the theatre To Gb s-fields ; GP! Ti the 
manager there, having found his advantage from 8e 5 
ing, had admitted him to à full m RA of the profits; and 72 
rick, in conſe uence 5 115 being perpetually, admix red, a 
almoſt every night: N: y, to a 1 LY he ng 455 er in 
the play, he would PRs 2 add "another arc r 
patentèes, therefore, united their effarts, 99 deſtro 
raiſed ſeat of theatrical empire, = ! for 2 9 7 
to have recouffe to law.” An Act ent Tith of 
George II. co-operated with their" 5% mb ms with were fur- 
ther aided: by fir John "Bithard, who, for fore reaſons was in- 
cenſed nft- the comedians of Goodr nan's-fields ; : in. conſes 
Ff which, Garrick cntzyed into an e with Fleet= 
wood; patenteg of for 560L-'a year; ud Giffard 
and His u- foon, after, 1 e Firing they 180 585 604 
ſame p ag ya * During: the time of C Garrick's: 60d- 
man s flelds, he brought on the ſtage two. N 5 . 
« The Ly in LR: wil cer anne. 7 We. ll 
Arc A he tter 
ene le res ed a Tas 
ws 25 fame of our Eogli a wa Ne he 
an nvitation, | Very P! tions WASYENT him 
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gion . 70 crefs there exceeded all [magination; 
Fby all ranks ts 1 prodigy of. theatrical: ccm 
yhou e crouded during this hot 


8 . 1 55 which was cal 
urned to London before. ter, a 
ns theatrica 15 effion, in which 11 | 
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irrevocabl) Tn To ve the . of bis life end 
this ile wool be Ogre e 7 ſtage; for which, we 
rather chooſe, t. is more conſiſtent with our plan, 10 refer 
| to the Work from which we have extracted this account. 
In April 747» he became . tentee of Drury-lane the- 
atre with Mr. Lacy. 'July, 1749, as married to mademoi- 
ſelle Viletti; 27 4 hea 749. he that this change of con- 
dition would expoſe him to . farcaſtical wit, he endeavoured 
to anticipate It. He procured his friend Mr, Edward More, to 
write a diverting poerfi upon his marriage; in which his charac- 
- 7 en, reviewed Ty. "ſome  poſfiping _ 3 and wh, is termed Al one 
| * | 


4% A very fir John Brute all day, 1 7 
And Fribble all the 'nigh Ee = | 
Indeed, bigs | bis hiſtorian, the guarding 3 diſtant Areale | 
ind warding o e fe. . cenſure, was a favourite peculiarity 
with him t ife. When he firſt acted Macbeth, he was 

alarmed ih the ſears af critical examination upon his 
new manner, that, one Be preparation for the character, he 
| 2 ſome part of his to w ite an humourous parhphlet 
the fubjeQ. It was called, An Eſſay on Ading; in 

ich will = conſidered, the mimical Behaviour of a certain 

8 faulty Actor, & To which will be =, A ſhort 
Criticiſm, on his aGing Macbeth.” . 

In 1763, he undertook a journey into Iealy, et be out ſor 
Deren in his way to Calais, Sept. 17. His hiſtorian ans 
ſeveral N this excurſion, and among the chief, iche 
valence of 2 17 theatre under the management of 

the real cauſe probably was, the bal. 

erent ice 0 Rint and Mrs. Garrick, to the latter of whom 
baths. of Padua were afterwards of: ſervice. During his tra- 
vels, he gave frequent proofs of his theatrical talents; and he rea- 
diy "complied with requeſts of that kind, becauſe indeed nothing | 

5 more ealy to him. He could, without the leaſt. preparation, 
sform hirafelf 3 into any character, tragic or comic, and ſeize 

neouſly upon any paſſion- of the human mind. He ex- 

ited before the duke of Pins: Sy reciting a ſolil uy, of 
Macbeth, and had friendly conteſts with the. celebra 
demoiſella Clairon at Paris, * He ſaw this aQtreſs when he paid 
his firſt viſit to Paris in 1752; and though mademoiſelle Du - 
meſnil was then the Sa axes of the French theatre, he 
ventured to pro 80 lairon would, on all e 
tor; which prediction was fulfilled. Ge IMG 

Mey oben ef ines yon wht 3 half, he turned 
| bis thou warty and arrived in ek in April, 1765. | 
| Bur, be ee ictie his uſual, 
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ſtantly employed as formerly in the fatigues of acting; he had 
now adde to apply Meer in writing; pg in a few 
months he produced two dramatic piece... 
In 1769, he projected and conducted the memorable Jubilee 
at Stratford, in honour: of Shakſpeare; ſo much admired by 
ſome, and ſo much ridiculed' by others: the account of it, by 
his biographer, is really curious, under more points of view. 
than one. On the death of Mr. Lacy, in 1773, the whole ma« 
nagement of the theatre devolved: on him. He was now ad- 
vanced in years; he had been much afflifted with: chronical 
diſorders; ſometimes with the goutz- oftener with the ſtone: 
for relief from the latter of which, he had uſed lixiviums and 
other ſoap medicines, which in reality hurt him. Yet, bis 
friends thought that a retirement from the ſtage, while he pre- 
ſerved Ars. rate ſhare of health and ſpirits, would-be more un» 
friendly to him; than the proſecution of a buſineſs, which he could 
make rather a' matter of amuſement, than a toilſome e wang w. 
Accordingly, he continued upon the ſtage ſome time after; but 
finally left it in June 1776, and diſpoſed. of his moiety of the 
nt. to meſſieurs Sheridan, Linley, and Ford, for 35,0001. 
In Chriſtmas, 1798, when upon a viſit at earl Spencer's in the 
country, he was ſeized with a terrible fit of his old diſorder; 
but recovered ſb far, as to venture upon bis journey home, where 
he arrived, at his houſe in the Adelphi, Jan. 15, 1779. | The 
next day, he ſent for his apothecary, who found him 
himſelf, and ſeemingly in good health; but ſomewhat alarmed, 
that he had not for many hours diſcharged any urine, contrary to 
his uſval habit. The diſorder was inceſſantiy gaining th 
apd brought on a ſtupor, which increaſed gradually to the time 
of his death. This happened Jan. 20, without a; gran. His 
3 knew not. what to call- his illneſs. He was attended 
by many of them, the day before his death; When, ſeeing a 
number of gentlemen in his apartment, be aſked who 
were? and being told they were all phyſicians,” he-ſhook his 
Head, and repeated theſe lines of. Horatio in de Fair Feni- 
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ſent: times, In the Biographia [Dramatrica,”. publiſtied 
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1 leit 3 2 celebrated poe 
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liſh fob his quaſaltion, wif ons 
nan T, ee and 
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T ſcience. | Atthedande time he had | admirable: genius and cafte 
d ite literature; and, much delighted thoſe 
gs. * contipped at college,: MD. leiure hours in 

* Teak the d | July 7, —2 PJ. 


to undertake the ige of 
— {cations be 


fn 


1 where making choice of 
ted himfeM With the fun- 


Kimſelf a c to = 
bf Fhyſicians; and, Yeing pranay's March: 12, + 15 8 
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vote more vffeſtunl, another was paſſed Aug. 13, 1688, 
laboratory che ee ys for propring med 
eyes 2 alſo the room adjoining, fo "A? repolitory; 
But this belng die by the apothecaries, they found-means tc 
| 2 N in the againſt i it; ſo that the deſigr 
could-i carried into execution; The college was in thi 
iled ſtate, when opr author became a fellow; and con- 
232 heartily with "hole members who reſolved; notwith- 
the diſcouragements! they met with, to puſn on 'the 
charity ty, an N was made by the unanimous cotiſent If the 


Tociety in 1694, requi nk ſtrjQ-obedience from all their mem- 
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ithe city on — ** „ „ 
defeated by the diſſolution of the common. couneil at the end 
the: year, 4 propoſition mas mads to the college, Dec. 22, 1696, 
| = 4 abe er- x po lows, candidates, and licentiatg, 
carrying on ver. char y preparing medicines in a proper 
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| 4 in itz ary In por he — e a 5 
tion, with —_— deſeriptions and epiſodes never before printed 
Sa. In 1 "he ee the anmial in Latin before the 

£0 lege, on ke's day; which being ſoon after "publiſhed, 
left it doubtful, 3 poet. or the Orator was moſt to be 
admiged..! Jn dun Nusa e. exp0 in good ſutire, che falſe | 
and mean. ſpirited hrethren o faculty. In nn he 
ridituled the multifarious cla 86 7 8 * acks, with ſpirit, and 

Ee mag Men Kato Sn ol 19a iden, prwd 

"== rary © did wot Fail to gainhim ous 
_ . Jeputation/2s!2' polite ſcholar, and procured him ns prion 

che company and friendſhip; of muſt of the nobility and 

af doth ſexes; Who thereby being inclined to try his. ſkill in his 

piafeſſion; were: ſtill: more pleaſed to find him anfwer their _ 


And axpectations. — means he came 1 


| roſi and: great Nene. Fr 5 — lat ities; Mr 
7 ted. him, in 170, to provide a ſuitable i de he 

the ſhamefully "abandoned: corpſe af Dryden; which ho cquſed 
to be brought to the c llege of phyſicians, propoſed, and encou 
raged by his o example, 2 2 for defraying the ex- 
pence of à funeral, ptbndunced à ſuitable oration ove, the Fe» 
mains of the. e | „and aſterwards attended the: ſole 

from W ane td Weftininſter-abbey. It is common 
obſerved, that the makiag of # man's fortune is corp igy Aon 

to fome one lucky incident; and nothing was, perhaps, of more 


| ns! in that reſpe&t * Dr. Garth, thay te N he 
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| tained leave-to go abroad, embarked at 
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Azad bf ſhewing his true character this moſt memorable! a& 5 
1 tenderneſs and are tot of 


In his Harveian ſpeech, he had ſtepped 2 little aſide. from the 
cial ſubject, to! introduce 2 panegyric on king William, 
and to record the dleſſings of the Revolution. The addreſs 51 | 
warm and glowing : and to ſhew. that hig haüd and heart went 

„ be entered with the firſt members who formed the 
famous Kit-Kat Club; which conſtſted of above 30 noblemeij 
and gentlemen, and was erected in 1703, purely, 5 
— diſting ing themſelves by an active zeal for the Pro- 

on, in the houſe of Hanover x]. The deſign of 
r , to recommend: and encourage een 24 2 
| influence of pleaſantry, wit, and humour, furniſh 
Garth with an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. — 
the moſt eminent in thoſe e by the extempore epi- 
grams he made upon the wiſts of the club which elende | 
on their drinkin Fe Faaker. . 

In the line of politics, Dr. Garth was prompted not mare by | 
good ſenſe than by good diſpoſition, to make his mule ae | 
ro his intereſt, only by proceeding uniformly in the ſame road, 
without any malignant deviations. Thus, as he bad. enjoyed the 
ſun-ſhine of the court during lord Godolphin's: admimittration 

in queen Anne's reign,” that miniſter had he pleaſure tc find 
him among the firſt of thofe who paid the muſe s tribute on the 
reverſe of his fortune in 1910 [1]; and in the ſame unchange- 
able ſpirit, When both tlie ſenſe and of this addreſs were 

attacked by . Ro all the outrage of virulence, hg 
took no natice of it; but had the fatisfaRtion to ſet an unan- 
fyerable defence made for him, by Addiſon. The taſk, indeed, 
was eaſy, and that elegant writer, in the concluſion of it, ob. 
ſerves, that the ſame perſon who has 22 mow _ 
he who wrote the Nic penfary” was no ill ver 
genly undertake to ſhew, "That he who gained the battle of New: 
heim was no general I% There yas, indecd, W ee 

phetic ſpirit to inſpire the prediction. It was! written if 

77 1710; and the following year, in 8 the duke of 

arlborough was removed from al} his. „ and, havi _— 
for Oſtend, 
30-4912. Dr. Garth had lived in the particular Fara Ac 
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ed edition us in 2717, part 

majeſty king Georg 1. thin erer Brunfwick:. - Thus did: 

re e hens" e, which in the end — — 
N F —— For, on the acceſſion of that prince e th 
Barth had che honour of being kni ned with the duke 

Marl 's ſword, was appointed king's phyſician in — 


nery, 5 phyſician general to the army. Theſe were no = | 


than ju ſt rewards eyen of his medical merit,” He had gone through 
the lice of cenſor of the college in rr and had practiſed 
ö 5 F to the honour 
— to proſtitute the dig- 


fordid — of ſelf- . 


reputation, and a ſtui 
& ofthe ful; never ſtoop! 


nature 99 he 
had with perſbns in power, for the and encouragement 
pf other men öf letters, ' He choſe to live with the great in 
8 of independeney and freedom, which became a man 
Poſſeſſe perior genius, whereof he was daily giving freſh 
proofs to the 'public. - One of theſe was to the late 
' Newcaſtle in 1 15, emitled, Claremont; being 
i . on the occaſion of giving that name to a villa belonging 
fo that nobleman,” who-wasthen: only earl of Clare, which <1 
had adorned” with: 4 beautiful and — * 
Among the Lati writers, Ovid appears to have been the Sos s 
favourite; and it has. deen thought — there was ſome res 
:mblance in their diſpoſitionsz manners, and poetry. One of 
is laſt performances, was un edition of Ovid's metamo ſes, 
tranſlated dy various Mund, im which he rendered the whole 14th 
55 and the ſte of Cippus in the hi sth. . It was ER 
17; n preface, w rein e not only gives an 
Mea d work; und points ont ts principal beauties, but ſhews 
ae uſes" of the Poem, "and how i 2 A 
vantage. | 
* The diſtemper which ſeized him the 2 „and ended 
not but with his Hife, cauſed a 1 year: 


was parti- 
tularly en ” lord Lanſdown, a broker r poet, though of of a 


Whss 4 75 * 
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5 


to Rome, where he had ene 


ame 5 


un Sb bene 

ch d. _ with great patience, 

A Was lamented by another poetical 

ter 10 2 ee — Lollous: 4 The hoſt 
wag of nen, F: . ie Sus 


axth, has leſt me 02,6 > ro cnc IS; His — I 
Was. very chergical,. and yes waaftettcd gngugh w have. made a 
aint of a;philolopber famous. But ill toagyes and worſe hearts 
have branded even his 1 — e Naga 1 they. Ait 
His Wy Wh eigen: api hays ard, many tales on this 


pt 
5 75 


77 wy [agro: 
he had confer a N ee Is 


an only arried t ee clo 
William Boyle, a younger ic yt agable.colonel Henr 
Boyle, uncke 40 the la Burlington of 45011 
"GARZI (Lowin,bos e Patol; Tuany, was a painter 
bred under Andrea conliderd „f Wan as an equal 


acch 1 
if not, ſuperior. riyal of * Me His paintings are not 


much known in this; eee 2 15 Lk celebrated forthe = 


. He 
Then fore his, death 
Hex, en the age 4 

80, painted the dome of the church 


(by order of 
Clament XI.) which was; reckopec Ane e — work. _ 
lived te complete it, r ee in 17a, nt thejage. of 83. 
GASCQIGNE (Si- 8 wilde of the King's 

bench in the reign of Henry LV, was deſcended of a noble far 
mily, originally: from Nee horn at Gawthorp in 
LVork ſhire, about 13880 — as * for 1 as ve. on 
a ſtudent either at Gray s-In | 
growing eminent in his prolsſui „Was — * ons . — 

Cried s at lav, Sept. 1398. October ne e was ap- 
pointed one of the ee to Henry IV. then duke of Her | 
refard, on his; going into Agen And upon the accellion.of 
| — prince — che n in 1399, 2 a 7 22 

ommon-pleas. V. 1401, Was m AX 
King' fn and how much he 1 ed hem 
office,» appears, from the. beter Abrede. of n 


Ar The two fit lines ae, +4 46408 
fick.! In face e fi a 
| is OT a 


higheſt excellencies gf — 
lived a canſũiderable timea lap oF 


* 


— | 


S οο . _ 
which ocour in our old hooks 


of law- ä eee ee 
July 1403, he was joined i in a commillion with Ralph Nevil, 
garl of Weſtmotland, and others, to iſſue: their power and au- 


thority;; for. levyi forces. in Yorkſhire and N orthumberland, 
againſt the ipſurreQtion. of Henry Percy, earl of that county, in 
favour of Richard II. and, after that carl had ſubmitted, . was 
0 neminated, April 3405, in another commiſſion to treat with 
his sebelliqus abettors, a proclamation to the purpoſe being iſſued 
next day by the king ” Pontefract. Theſe: were legal truſts; 
pad. he exeguted them, from a eqrinple of, gratitude and loy- 
— wirh ſpirit and ſteadine ſs. But, on the taking of —— 
Wed. in arms the ſame year; when the King required him to 
tence upon that prelate as a traitor, in his manor houſe 2 | 
5 50 po $a * he withitogd- the king to his face: 
* or favour being able to corrupt him 40 any . 
2 of che ſubjects rights, or infringement of their laws 
9 liberties as then eſtabliſhed; which ſuffered no religious 
perſon to be brought to a ſecular or lay trial, unleſs he were 
a heretic, and firſt degraded by the church. He herefore refuſed 
to obey the royal command, and ſaid to his majeſty : Neither 
you, my lofd the king, nor any liege ſubject oi — in * 
name, dan legally, according, to the rights of the 
Judge any bithop to death. Henry was highly eee ar at 
this inſtance of his in idity; but his anger muſt have been ſhort, 
if, as Fuller tells us, Gaſcoigne had the honour of Knighthood 
conferred ion him-the ſame year. However that be, it is cer- 
tain the king Was fully ſatisfied with his fidelity and circum- 
ion in treating with the rebels; and on that account joined 
— — in RN commiſſion as belogen dated at PontefraQ-caltle, 
es, 8. gfe oh: 
Beſides the weight of: — in ade. King 's-ench, al- 
ready ment „ he was in reforming and regulati 
| — public affairs, purſuant to the 3 direckions of 
the -parliament.., Ot which we hall give one inſtance. The 
attornies bein: even then grown by: their multitude and mal- 
ractioe a grievance [s], an act was made in 1410, not 
2 reduct, on and dle of. them to a certain num- 
for every county, but alſo for their amendment and correc- 
tion; as thar-th WA ould be ſworn every term to deal faithfully 
wt tld their 3 and in breach thereof be impriſoned 
th, and then make their ranſom according to 
eker will will: nnd: it e e 8 the juſtices of 


I There was but Bag and at afures us, they increaſed in a Jittle mor 
T time of Edward than 00 years to about 2000; but after- 
as — ron s ann, 20 wards they were reckoned at 10,000 by 


* in _ Ter Fortelcue lord Coke, in Epil. to Inſt. iv. wy: 
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both benches ſhould make this regulation, fr W. Ga corgne m 
unavoidably have had a principal kart in 3 the genera 
henefit by redrefling that grievance. 

From viewing what is already ene here is ſufffeient 
_ xneaſonto} vo William Gaſcoigne in the rank of chief juſtices 
of the firſt merit, both for his integrity and abilities. "But theſe 
would have been overlooked in the general thiſtories, had he not 
eaſtinguiſhed himſelf above his brethren, by a moſt memorable 
tanſaction in the latter end of this king's reign. A ſetrvant of 
the prince of Wales (afterwards Henry V.) being arraigned for 
felony at the bar of the King's-bench; the news ſoon reached 
His maſter's ears, who, haſtening to the court, ordered him to be 
_ unfettered, and offered to reſcue him. In this being oppoſed by 
the judge, who commanded him to leave the priſoner A ani de- 
part, he ruſhed farjouſly up to the bench, and, as is generally 
affirmed, ſtruck the chief juſtice, then fitting i the execytion 
of his office. Hereupon, ſir William, nothing diſmayed, after 
ſome expoſtulations upon the outrage, indignity, and unwar- 
rentable interruption of the proceedings in that place, directly 
committed him to the King's-bench priſon, there to wait his 
father's pleaſure; and the prince ſubmitted to his punifſiment, 
with a calmnefs no leſs ſudden and ſurpriſing, than the offence 
had been which drew it upon him. The king g: being infortned 
of the whole affair, was fo far from being diſpleaſed with 
the chief juſtice, that he returned thanks to God, That he had 
given him both a3 r er how to adminiſter, and a ſon 

who could ayes Five.” prince alſo, Who had for ſome 
time led a diſſolute life, was —.— reformed thereby, and af- 
terwards became, with the title of Henry V. that renowned 
king who conquered | France. This extraordinary event has 
been recorded, not only in the general hiſtories of the 1]; and, 
theſe two ſoverigns, but celebrated alſo by the 7e, U. 
ane, Nen e in the ſeognd Part if uff! 


7] In a play called RR v. «of hilt IL 

ofa) 2 famoùs comedian, repreſented very ſim and unconcernedly aſked the | 
2 his own part of the clown, but reaſon of all that laughter, like one who 
the judge, the player whoſe part was, an, utter ſtranger to it.” O, faid another 

— was being abſent; and prince Henry player, hadff thou'been here, thoud'ſt feen 

being repreſented by one Kanell, another PR Ng hit the judge wry yn * 

eroll comedian of thoſe times, when the the ear N 15 N 

blow was to be given, ſtruck chief juſtice Taletba 

Tærleton ſuch a ſwinging box on the year, Then, BR he, it yy RY 9 tet 

as almoſt felled him gd . amen 2 the judge 5 1 report ſo 

the houſe in an ,uproar- vf werriment. . terrifies me, EN the blow rep 

When Tarleton. 3 went off, pre- mains fo den (til cheek, that it 

tently after entered Tarleton the clown; burns again. This, 1 ſeems, raiſed a 

bnd according to that liberty, "wherewith louder applauſe in the houſe than the 

i "ou 2 2 -w thoſe oor were mou  Tariewa's N 9 o. 
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| GASSENDL 
This un e ple of firmneſs and civil; intrepidity 
that bench, happened in 


upon that bench, h. the latter end of Henry IVth's 
reign; and the chief juſtice having thus crowned, his years with 
never - fading honour, did not long ſurvive the ſtruggle. He 
was called to the parliament which met in the fixſt year. of Henry 
V. but died before the expiration of the year, Dec. 12, 1413. 
He was twice married, and had a train of deſcendants by boch 
his wives: by the former, the famous earl of Strafford, in the 
C /§ 8 
-GASCOIGNE (Grone), an early Engliſh poet, . whoſe 
writings W they exhibit few marks of ſtrength [u], are 
not deſtitute of delicacy. He was born in Eſſex, educated, ac- 
cording to Wood, at both univerſities, but more ur at 
Cambridge; {tudied at Gray's-Inn, and ſerved in the wars in the 
low countries. When he returned from this ſervice, he applied 
his attention to polite literature, and became a celebrated poet. 
Lord Grey of Wilton was his patron, from whom he received, 
by his own acknowledgment, particular favours, . The beſt of 


propagate them among others. He read Cicero, Virgil, Calar, 
and all the good writers of antiquity ; ſeized the ſpirit of them, 


Wn 


t the firſt words. he learned to:pronouace” 


catholic, took very any care to breed him with great piety in 


3% 
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reproving of extinring Ki plajFe bis as *occafioniipromy. 
In theſe fifſt years 0 hiv youth, he like wife - tobk Fpartcular 
delight in -gaxitig at the moon and ſtars, a often an they ap- 
Fequently in clear uncloudy weather. This pleafure drew him 
vently into ye- places, in order to feaſt his eyes and 
undiſtutbe ke Bl "by thefe means his parehrs had him often 10 
kek, not without many anxions' fears el ey Pp rehenfions: - _ 
| ſoon, therefore, as he grew fit for ir, they P him to fehoot 
at Digne, to Godfry Wendeline [x], an excellent maſter; under 
whoſe care he inde a quick and. Bl ary ron progreſs In learn- 
ing. In a very ſhort titne he conquered” not ooly the elements 
of the Latin language, but was ſo far advanced in rhetoric; as to 
be ſuperior to all the boys in that ſchoo!'; for which reafon'it was 
thought proper by ſome perſons, who had * Ke :imens of his 
nius, to have him removed, in ordet to ſtod _— 'under 
eſay, a very learned Minorite friar, then at ropaſal 
was 1 much reliſhed by his father; hen aA, 92 0 5 — 
457 ſon in his 'own way to country buſineſs, or farming, as a 
N employment than that of a ſcholar.” Nor could 
de de be brought to Stn to the propoſed removal, but upon this 
condition, that the boy ſhould” return home in two. years at 
fartheſt. Young Gaſſendi, accordingly, at the end of his al- 
lotted time, repaired to Chanterſier; bnt he did not ſtay there 
long, being invited to be a teacher of rhetoric at Digne, before 
he was full fixteen years of age; and he had been engaged in 
this not _aboye three years, when his maſter Feſay dying, a, 
made proſeſſor of philoſophy in his toom at Ax. 

He was ſcarcely yet 1 55 the bounds of childhood. Bot: 
he had been here only. W yeirs, When his merit raiſed him 
alſo above this profe Fbr he had, at' leifure Hours, by 
way of triat Nis wit, ngen 8 % Paradoxical Exercit 
tions v]; und thoſe admirable eſſays coming to the hands of 
the famous Nicolas Peireſe, * pee patron of leathing joined 
with Joſepti Walter, jor of alette, in 4 reſolution to take 
hit out of the way of loſing Mi time in empty ſcholaftic ſquat 
bles, and prdeure him à place in the church, which would affar 

him ſuch leiſure and quiet as The peeling. for e more 
ſublime and uſeful reſearches. He was now of cient. 
to receiye the prieſtnood ; he ee entered ifito 0 orders; 


Le This e man W e r cls e 80 ee 
Rome; — hs —_—_— through a v7] They EY 
2 eturn heme j. lumę of his w t 60 
Io Provener, he ſtopt dee Parolnicrum verſus 588 
a Digne, and purfued bis fudies 8 great Rotelem ibn duo priores.“ The ceniſares” 
diligence: At. the Same: time tüking up of Aijſtotle*s p have been refl 
the office of LETT en nar upon by many authors of (nn ag ar 4 
among others, gare of the celebrate cp. Glanville, 
Peter Gufladi. Andr. Deſſe lius in Pihl kü 8 VVV 
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being Hir ina e 80 5 
— 0 wardenſh ip, 117 15 0 A | 
Fa core tereſt Ake FN. 100 0 8 
ſome ae Rn 1 115 90 5 
for" the aer e 6 that ob 
| . e 
— > 44 vere wn 151 fe JA 7 155 T 5 ff 1 wa bis, 
In 1628, be foto! 


pabied Francis Luilfere, ma AMES ace, 
counts at Paris, In "His" pai Fi | 6 Lite Yan buy which Was 
the only üihne de Was 88 out, 8 6 e In! 125 1 he 4 
W Excretion againſt Fidda in * bf Mere 
-his' ſekig out on this j F put Fludd' 8 book 1 into. 
his hands for that purpoſe Zz ng his 8 ay f this Peg, 
he alſo beca ac 1 e others, with, Des 5 Carts, and 
John Gerard the former. of w 
rained a diſpüte 93 i 100 K of metaphy val, 4! Ko 
convinced the Tatter of his reat a: and exe know ledge. in 
the 8 xed on for proctor of: 
his dioceſe in t 1 by nod 5 Mp e 4 but 
Rk Sr non was. carried for aber r_ by. the 1 Interef ſt of carginal, 
e ien. 82 . 
a di bad from his infancy a turn to aſtror my, 24 has. 
been mentioned. His ardoutr for. that ſcienee grew. up with his. 


aa 


ſtars; and to digeſt them into 1 te "His T6 eputatiort, daily; 
increafing, he became fo eminent, int hat way \ In 16 1645. he. 
was'a ted royal pt rofeffor of mathemat CS at Rai by the 
intereſt of Alphonſe u Pleſſis, cardinal of Vo » and brother. 
to/cardinal Richefieu. This Nr : 
for e Gaſſendi not only. $ te eſcope Le]. 

Airs nen dy, bur read lere 4 \ that 1 Ke With great. ap- 

| — a Erouided audience. e Aid. ! not, however, h Ke 


Io 
eee an Mannen of his lungs, he found him- 
elf ee a pro ol irg Paris; and, bei 


his, works, under this 1 _ Gogulecas &. Anse gl [nor oe 
nem non potur / non / mitarĩ ; cum Be. 
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conſent, anch eren 2 bel At faftibe 
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nnus, Who, | 


years; and, in 1618, he had begu goo t to make obſeryatjons. ypon the, 
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this. . 
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the phyſicians to return to Dign for the benefit of his nat ve 
air, he went there in 1647. Vi 


© This advice had the defired ſucceſs; which was alfo effected 
the ſooner by the kinfneſs of Louis Valois, earl of Alais, and 
viceray of Provence, who,. obſerving the hilofopher's circum- 
ſtances, invited him to his houſe ; w Galt ndi s converſation 
upon points of learning gave him ſo high an idea of his talents, 
that he frequently made uſe of him as à friend and counſellor in 
the affairs of his poſt. He had the ſatisfaction of enjoying this 
Honourable eaſe as long as the viceroy continued in Provence; 
and. when that nobleman was called to court, Gaſſendi returned. 
10 Digne, where he began to write the life of his patron, the 
famous Nicolas Peireſc, a taſk which had been enjoined him by 
He refided at Digne til the year 1653; when in company of 
Francis Bernier, phyſician, and Anthony Poller his amanuenſis, 
he returned to Paris. Here he reſided in the houſe of the ho- 
nourable M. Monmor, maſter of the court of requeſts, who 
had inſiſted upon his promiſe to that purpoſe, before his laſt- 
mentioned departure from that city. At the requeſt of this 
friend, he had alſo at the Tame time engaged to write the life of 
Tycho Brahe, and had then made ſeveral. collections with that 
view; and this requeſt being now renewed, he, immediately 
fet about the work, and publiſhed it at Paris, with the lives 
of Copernicus, Purbachius, and Regiomontanus, in 1654, 4to. 
But he neither ſuffered this nor any other buſineſs to pre- 
vent him from going on with his celeſtial obſervations; and 
he had no ſooner finiſhed the laſt- mentioned book, than he 
_ proceeded to complete his ſyſtem of the heavens; While he 


was thus e too intenſely for the feeble ſtate of his 
health, he relapſed into his former diſorder, which had been 


relieved by the intermniſſion of his ſtudies; ſo; that he was nei- 
ther able to enjoy his garden- walks, nor the ſociety of his 
friends, with his ufual alacrity; and in the autumn of his years, 

. bis caſe became G&lperats, 22... 
In the firſt attack he had been relieved by phlebotomy, which, 
| however, ſo much enfeebled him, that he never recovered his 

former ſtrength. Yet this, as the only remedy in his caſe, was 
Judged neceſſary by his N had ſuffered this de- 
pletion for the ninth time, when, L himſelf to be 
doo much ſunk, he modeſtly propoſed to forbear a repeti- 

tion, as thinking himſelf not able to undergo it; and two of 


is phyſicians had yielded to this ſuit, when a third, ſtrutti 


| the room with an air of 8 ha melt, 


nes 
into his opinion. Whereupon, Gaſſendi alſo ſubmitted, and the 


80 oy 


operation, was repeated even to the fourth time afterwards. . B | 


\ 


do N ps | 
more eligible by tf 
Oba than de g Sr uth-n buf 
- Accordingly, this being Executed, pon bim, he 
himſelf, approaching to 1 ff bones and ſent f 2 
miniſter the viaticum 1 * Which being . be e | 
four in the afternoqn, on Syndays © * 
or grand clmaeric,. of his age; At his death, his 
found upon the reg jon of his heart, hi Kobe he had fre- 
vently de fired his re Toy touch, in order to mark the 
Toles and diaſtole, or the motion, of that, great ſpring « or, 
Nx when this attendant obſerved to be very faint and fluttet- 
he ſaid, « You fee what. is. ma's life Web were . 
* Words he poke. FF | 
He had made is will OR x x5 preceding, by which b 
M. de Monmor his . and left hi f 
Leave to pübliſt ſuch as he ſhould think fit or the. in pur- 
ſuance whereof that gentléman, bits the aſſiſtance of another 
friend, Having carefully collected and, Per « x My came to 
*this opinion, that he WY written nothing g which 2 not worth 
of mim. n adding theſe to * ; == bef, 20 25 


ſendi's me 900 5 neral,' 4 8 was. perfor wo days 
after his eat; 3 de of his 4 85 of bits own an- 
ceftors; . Nicholas in the Fields, at Paris. 
Here, 851 e et” p! handſome” F exhibiting his 
Buff cut by Nanteuil, and ſet .upan. "a rame of blac incloſin 
plate of "white Wande; TY; which was an infcription, in the 
clofe "whereof his charact 1 10 intl and literally expreſſed in 
"ſb words, atteſting his *Piety,, Wiſdomzand Learzihg [ J.“ 
His dirge and requiem, and fu nd funeral rites, according to the uſage 
in the Romiſh church, were likewiſe Performed in the church 
of Rue br ; and a funeral OY pronounced, by. Nicolas Tixelius 
5 l t 13 5 who | | 


— 4 * 2 
mirein Ohriſto Domino, quam majori cum 1 _ 
elle oloris fuffocatione vitam amittere. 

© T'xÞ Borelli, alluding n che lat wo „ Gier 


r : 2 | 31 
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Works, that he was often conſulted by the moſt famous aſtrono-— 
mers of his time; as Kepler, Longomontanus, Snellius, Heve- ; 
lis, Galileo, Kerber, Bullzaidi, and others; and he is gene- 
rally eſteemed one of the founders of the reformed philoſophy, 
in oppoſition to the groundleſs hypotheſes and empty ſubtleties 
of Ariſtotle and the e I V 


. _ GASTAUD. (FRAx cis), an eccleſiaſtic, a native of Aix in 
Provence, Who was firſt a father of the ſociety called the Ora- 
tory, then a preacher at Paris, and laſtly, a pleader at his na- 
tive city. He was violent in his attachments and diſlikes; one 
of the moſt ardent admirers of Queſnel, and one of the greateſt 

_ _ adverſaries of Girard and his ſociety. He was embroiled with 
the biſhop of Marſcilles, about the time of his death, which hap- 
pened in 1732, at Viviers, to which place he had been baniſhed. 
In conſequence of this diſagreement with the biſhop, occaſioned 
by ſome of his writings, he was denied the regular rites of ſe- 
N His chief works were, 1. A ſet of Homilies on the 
Epiſtle to the Romans, 2 vols, 12mo.- 2. The Policy of the 
Jeſuits unmaſked. 3. * Funeral Oration of Madame I iquet,” 
2 matter of pleafantry, which yet obtained a ſerious anſwer. 
_ . GASTRELL (Fzaxcrs), an Engliſh Fan born about 

1662, at Slapton in Northamptonſhire; and, being ſent to 

Weſtminſter-ſchool, was there admitted on the foundation, 
and elected to Chriſt- church in Oxford, where he of courſe 
became a ſtudent in 1680 [0]. He took the degrees in arts at 


the ſtatuable period u]; after which, entering into orders, and 


proceeding in divinity, he took a bachelor's degree in that fa- 
culty, 3 23, 1684. The ſame year he was made preacher 
to the Hon. Society of Lincoln's- inn; and this ſtation bringing 
him into public notice, he was appointed to preach: Mr. Boyle's 
lecture in 1697. Having finiſhed thoſe eight ſermons, he drew 
them up in the form cf a continued diſcourſe, which he pub- 
liſhed the ſame year; the ſubject of this piece being a defence 
of religion in general againſt . atheiſm, Gaſtrell proſecuted 
the deſign further, in aſſerting the truth of the Chriſtian religion 
againſt the deiſts. This he publiſhed in another diſcourſe, in 
1699, by way of continuation, or ſecond part of the ſame ſub- 
| rs He commenced D. D. July. 13, 1700; being then chap- 
lain to Robert Harley, eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. 
The. ferment that had been raiſed by the diſputes between South 
and Sherlock upon the Trinity, being ſtill kept up, Dr. Gaſtrell, 
in 2702, publithed : Some Conſiderations concerning the Tri- 
nity, and the Ways of managing that Controverſy :”” and the 
57 Wines Cathedrals, vol. I. p. 338. matter in 1687. Regift- ef the Univer- 
e e d a 555 
L* That of bachelor in 1634, an, h „ Os 
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10 ] ve public proofs of his hearty 


_ » Meanwhile, he continued. to give 7 | | | 
concern for religion; and pi iſhed, in 1707, his excellent 
work, entitled, * The Chriſtian W or the ſincere Word 

of God, &c. [c].“ The ſame year allo, | 
preach the ſermon at the anniverſary meeting of the charity- 
ſchools in London, he printed that diſcourſe ; wherein the pe- 

_ culiar advantage of .theſe charities is ſet in a new light, by con- 

*traſting them with the popiſh monaſteries. Mr. Collins, in his 

„ Effay concerning th Ute of Reaſon,” 

on ſome things in the doQtor's *© Conſiderations concerning the 
Trinity,“ which had gone through two editions; he this year put 
forth a third, ſubjoining a vindication of the work, in anſwer 

to Collins. In 1711, 2 was choſen proctor in convocation for 

the chapter of Chriſt- church, and appointed one of the chap- 
lains in ordinary to the queen. In 1714, he publiſhed Re- 
marks upon the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, by Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke;“ who acknowledged, that the objections to his 

doctrine were there ſet forth to particular advantage, by the 

{kill of a very able and learned writer, and propoſed with a rea- 

ſonable and good ſpirit 1]. He reſigned the preacher's place at 

Lincoln's-inn this year, upon his promotion to the ſee of Cheſ- 


being appointed to 


ter; and he was allowed to hold his canonry of Chriſt-church 


in commendam. He had for ſome time before been appointed 


one of the commiſſioners' for building the 50 new churches in 


and about London; and had become a member of the ſociety 
_ for propagating the Goſpel in foreign partes. 
Thus his merit found all the reward and encouragement which 
he could expect, from the court and miniſtry of queen Anne; 


but this brought him under the diſpleaſure of the adminiſtra- 


tion in the ſucceeding reign, which, being ſhewn, as he con- 
ceived, without any juſt or reaſonable grounds, was reſented by 
him. At this period, he became a patron to the univerſity ; 
and appeared warmly in its vindication, in the houſe of lords, 


when it was attacked there for a pretended riot on the birth- 
day of the prince of Wales in 1717. At the ſame time he teſ- 


_ tified the greateſt abhorrence of this and all other marks of dif. 


having animadverted 


* 
4 
* 
— i is 


 Toyalty ſhewn by that learned body, and uſed all his influence 


| 'to prevent and check them. 


© He now engaged in a very remarkable conteſt with W 


[i] He was inſtituted Jan. 5, and in- [] Clarke's © Anſwer to ſome Re- 

ſtalled the 16th. Willis, vol. II. and Le marks, &. ſubjoined to his anſwer to 
Neve's Faſti, p 527+ | : 

{x] This is generally eſteemed his moſt temper with our author. 
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metropolitical power. The occaſion was this. The preſenta- 
= to the place of warden of the collegiate church bf Man- 
cheſter in Lancaſnire falling to the crown, George I. nominated 
Mr. Samuel Peploe, vicar of Preſton in the ſame county. But 
that cee being then only M A. found himſelf obliged by 
the charter of the co 12 to take the degree of B. D. as a ne- 
geſſary qualification to hold the wardenſhip. To that end, hay- 
ing been bred at Oxford, where he had taken his former degrees, 
he went thither in order to obtain this; and had actually pre- 
pared the beſt part of his exerciſe for that purpoſe, when he was 
Elen to Lambeth, and there created B. P. by the archbiſhop, 
vrho thought the univerſity ought, in reſpect to the royal nomi- 
nation, to diſpenſe with the 5 5 exerciſe. Wich this title, he 
applied to biſhop Gaſtrell, in whoſe dioceſe the church of Man- 
cheſter lies, for inſtitution. But the biſhop, being perſuaded 
that his degree was not a fufficient qualification in this caſe, re- 
fuſed to admit him; and obſe ed to him, that being in all 
reſpects qualified to take his degree regularly in the univerſity, 
be might proceed that way without any 1 of being de- 
nied; that, however, if he deſired any favour uſually indulged to 
other perſons, he would endeayour to obtain it for him, and did 
not doubt but the univerſity would 


uld grant it ul. On the other 
band, Mr. Peploe inſiſted on his qu ihcation by the archbiſhop, 
and had recourſe to the court of King's-bench, where ſentence 
was given in his favour. Hereupon, biſhop Gaſtrell, in his ow 
vindication, publiſhed, ** The biſhop of Cheſter's Caſe, wi 
relation to the Wardenſhip of Mancheſter, In which is bern, 
that no other Degrees, but ſuch as are taken in the Univerſity, 
can be deemed legal Qualifications for any Eccleſiaſtical Prefer- 
ment in England.” This was printed at Oxford; and that uni- 
verſity, March 22, 1720, decreed in a full convocation, that 
ſolemn thanks ſhould be returned to the biſhop, for having ſo 
fully aſſerted the rights, privileges, and dignities, belonging to 
the univerſity degrees in this book. 55 
This affair was ſcarcely concluded, when the e com- 
menced againſt Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter[n]. Biſhop 
Gaſtrell never liked the haughty temper of that Nee and ha 


always oppoſed his arbitrary attempts while dean of Chri 
church; yet, being ſatisfied in his conſcience, that the proceed- 
ings in parliament againſt him were puſhed on with too much 
violence, he oppoſed them with great reſolution; and when the 
Dill for inflicting pains and penalties upon Atterbury was before 
the houſe of lords, he ſpoke againſt it with earneſtneſs and 
warmth, not ſparing to cenfure the reſt of his brethren the bi- 
mops, who all concurred with the bill oJ. 

ce to © The Biſhop of Chef- 24, 2. 
„ Je] State Trials, in that ef bibey M. 
5 [IJ Ye was ſent to the Tower, Avg: ter urYe 7 : 2 He 


GATARER * 


. rl the b ſhop öf Rocheffeb; baniſhment bi | a. few 
gout, with Which he had been much aflite io be 
far art of his life, put a peridd to it, Nov. 24 1725. 
at his canon” 1 k gigs: in Chriit-charch, 100 was buried 
Fg: hk” cathedral w any monument: Vat; as Dr. Willis 
. obſerves, he lef 5 TT fo i monument of himſelf in bis 
writings, and his virtues are far from being yet forgotten. 125 
ſides 7 Pieces already mentioned, he liſhed, « A my 
Proof of x future State,” in 8vo, which þ ing printed wic 
A5 name, gaye occaſion to aſcribe ſome other NEE of a ſimilar 
ey 0 5 but without ang e 


HOMAS), deſcend rom 3 famil of 92 
a at 10 5 10 0 y 


in Shropſhire, was born in 1574, in 
the beton -houſe als 9. Edmund the Ki- ing, in Lomba 1 : 


London, where his father was then miniſ 8 G Fa.) bg re Dy 
5 7 he was ſent to St. Jotin's-college ere 


ie ti je, the wer Both the Ke 50 5 ee 


dittingui ed by his abilities, learning, and piety; inſom 
the. foundation X idne 8 x: laid about this time, he 
was, by archbp. ings Dr. Sedus dean of Weſt⸗ 
minſter, the 1 5 e foundation, appointed's' fellow g 
that ſociety, even 'beftre the building was vai "ik Is 
mean while le went into ex, as tutor to the el 
afterwards fir William A off, of Ber bay "who Himſelf of 
Hebrew o him at the ame. time. * his reſidence here, 
be uſually expounded a portion of Seri dae to the fam 
ry morning; "wherein, after "bing the text into Eu : 


liſ from the ori iginal language, he explained the ſenſe 

fate conclided” wit fome uſe ol obſervations. Dr. Stern, 

| treſs of the famil S], hap ned in a'viſit to be Nele at one 
erfo! 21 + LE ken ſtruck with = 
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399 GATAKER 
This fiep was conformable to the ſtatutes of his new coll 


and 28 ſoon as the building was finiſhed, about 1599, he ſett 


* 4 , 


'S 
>. and became an eminent tutor. At the ſame time, he 55 
aged in a deſign, then ſet on foot, of preaching in ſuch places 
adJac.nt.to.the univerſity, a8 were vi pe: of miniſtets. In 
Fonte HIVESNEs. 28 Ware QOHRUTE DS. uk - in 
Le "ming this engagement he preached every Sunday at Everton, 
2 VL age upon the borders of Cambridge, Bedford, and Hunt- 
1 alhires; the vicar of which or was ſaid to be 130 years 
old tu]. He had not executed this charitable office above fix 
Wonths, when, he grew. uneaſy. in the univerſity : and, going to 
London, reſided as chaplain in the family of Gr Willing, Cook 
at Charing-croſs, to whoſe lady he was nearly related. This 
ſituation made him known to ſeveral perſons of faſhion and for- 
tune, and, among others, to ſome principal members of Lin- 
coln s- inn; of which ſociety he Was choſen preacher, about 
1601, He thought it his duty to reſide there during term-time, 
when he was obliged to attend the chapel; but in the yacations 
be went down to ir William Cook's in Northamptonſhire, and 
conſtantly preached there, either in their private chapel or in the 
| pariſh-church,, In 1603, he commenced B. D. and Was after- 
wards often ſolicited to proceed to doctor; but he declined it. 


He did not at all a 7 of pluralities; and upon that principle 
rel ſed a Mah e Ee benefice in Kent, which was o ered him 
by fir William Sedley, while he held the, preacherſhip at Lin- 
coln's-inn [x]: . Having married in 1611, he quitted that place 
for the reftory of, Rotherhithe in Surrey: yet yielded to the ac. 
ceptance of this living, only in the view of keeping it out of 
the hands of a very unworthy perſon, 
In 1616 and 1617, he wrote two letters to archbp. Uſher, 

Concerning ſome curious MSS. of the famous Robert Croſſbes , 
biſbop of Lincoln, and others[y]. It is true, that ſome miſtakes 
in thoſe letters are corrected by his correſpondent, who, however, 
thought the whole very worthy of his notice; and they are men- 
erudition, as well as the eſteem which Uſher had for him. All 
this however he poſſeſſed in private, his modeſty being yet un- 
conquerable by any ſolicitations to commit any thing to the 
He had, in ſome of his difcourſes-at Lincoln's-inn, delivered: 

fulneſs of the luſorious, and the unlawfulneſs of divipatory lots; 

-* which being miſrepreſented, he publiſhed © A Biſeourſe of the 

42 : e CHOY ee, en,, LHR SS þ $657 


el While he performed this duty, he willingly have fixed him. in Shropſhire, 

2 tajned by fir Roger Burgoyne at Ibis. 43: 39 . e 

Sutton, anc:ſtor to the preſent fir Roger. [x] -olleQtion. of letters to; that' pre- 

, This- : ö | late, 5 life by Dr. arts in. 

ls. Ss Roger Owen would alfo.rery 3688, fol. pe 37, and 76. * 
Ss nt Nature 


Nature and Uſe'of Lots; 2 Treatiſe Hiſtorical and Theological, 
1619, 4to. This publication made a great noiſe, and drew him 
afterwards into a controverſy: but before that happened, he mode 


and a nephew of his, then s young ſtudent. They fet our July 
13, 1620, and arriving at Middleburgh in Zealand, Gataker- 
reached in the Engliſh church there; and in his travels con- 
ted the Engliſh papiſts in Flanders. His mother, yet alive, 
was apprehenſive of fome miſchief befalling him, as he was a 
known adverfary to the popiſh cauſe; but he returned with his 
companions ſafe Ang. 14, having viewed the moſt conſiderable 


places in the Low' Countries. 17 this ſhort ſtay he had an 
e ate of the proteſtants in 

olland; with which he was fo much affected, that he even 
thought it behoved the Engliſh to give up ſome national intereſts 


OY of ſeeing the diſtreſſed 


then diſputed by them, for fear of ruining the proteſtant cauſe. 
This, however, ſhewed him perhaps to be not ſo much oi a 
ſound politician, as of a pious divine [Z . ON DLO 


After his arrival at Rotherhithe, ſeveral objeQions having been 


made to his vindication of luſorious lots, he publiſhed a defence 


ef it in 1623. In 1624, he printed a tract againſt tranſub- 
ſtantiation; and his ſhort catechiſm came out the ſame year. In 


1640, and the following years, he engaged in the controverſy 
concerning juſtification; and being 5; one of the aſſem- 
bly of divines who met at Weſtminſter, he gave his attendance 


there, and among other conferences ſupported his opinion upon 


the laſt-mentivned article; but. the point being determined by 


the majority againſt his ſenſe, he ſubmitted, and ſubſcribed the 


cbvenant alſo, though he had declared his opinion in favour of 


epiſcopacy. He engaged likewife with the aſſembly in writing an- 
notations upon the Bible; and the books of Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the Lamentations, fell to his ſhare, which, in the opinion of 
Calamy, are exceeded by no commentator ancient or modern on 
thoſe books. In the mean time, upon the removal of Dr. Com- 
ber, he was offered the maſterſhip of Trinit PAL Cam 


bridge; but declined it on account of his health. Vet the ill 


ſtate of this did not hinder him from profecuting his ſtudies. 


Though confined to his chamber, he drew up his treatiſe, «© De 


Nomine Tetragrammato, in defence of the common way of 
pronouncing the word Jehovah in England [A]. This was 
printed in 1645, and was followed the next year by another diſ= 
courſe, De Diphthongis five Bivocalibus; wherein he endea- - 
vours to ſhew; that there are no diphthongs, and that two vowels” 


— are he Chicane 
5 


- , 
* 


a tour through the Low Countries, in company with two friends, 
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can never unite in ſuch. a; manger as to. form, ons ſyllable . Po 
Mr. John Saltmaxſh having publiſhed. a treatiſey the.,preceding 
year, in, de Lan: of the. enen doctrine, concerning. © « tree, 
grace,” Gataker this Year, 1646, wrote, ani anſwer to it, en- 
= 55 5 A Mite, or e —— | Kc. In 
1647, he recovered in ſtrength ſo far, as ta eo go to 
church; and he ventured into the rap where in preaching he 
burſt a vein in his lungs, the miſchief of FI was however 
ented for the preſent, by letting blood... He ſoon. after xe- 
med his preaching ;, but this. threw him again, into a — 

of hlood, Shes. t ough relieved, in by apening à vein, made 
5 te Pulpit duty Wo dangerous. „ nas ph adminiſt er 


acraments, and to give his u Tm diſcourſes at. funerals, 

uitable to the occaſion, Being thus diſabled from preaching, 
he ſupplied that defect as far as poſſible, by publiſhing ſeveral 
learned works; moſt. of, which, beſides thers, r men- 
tioned, were printed. among, his Opera Critica,”. Utrecht, 
in 1668, folio. 

He was the firſt of the 47 miniſters, ahbe in asc, 7 — 
the remonſtrance to the lay a and, the general, againſt the def 
of trying and executing, hg $a He was not at all pleaſed WI 
the principles and proceedings A the independent fac ion, Whit 
Prevailed then and afterwards; and declared his opinion 1 
ence of the one and, diſcipline, of, the preſbyterian p lity. 
beck in private conferences, and openly. from the pulpit. Among 

ſe. he had ſome friends ſtill in power, that maintained him i in 
the poſſeſſion of his legal rights, But, as ſoon as it appeared 
that he was rather ſuſpected than countenanced by "the ſtates; 
ſome of his. pariſhioners refuſed W of their th: re of the 
compoſition for the tithes of their houſes; ; which, upon an, 

icable law-fuit,, had been decreed him in the court of ex - 
chequer, and in fatisfaction for pv i he conſented. to accept 
of 40l. per ann, This refuſal he bore with patience, and, dl. 
verting himſelf in his ſtudy, produced ſeveral other learned 
works; among Which his edition of Marcus, Antoninus's Me- 
ditations, with his, Preliminary Diſcourſe, of the Fhilaſophp.of: 
the Stoics, and Commentary [e]; is moſt e | 

In 1653, he was drawn into a diſpute. with: Lilly. the aſtrologer, 
about the certainty of his art, which he had maintained was re. 
vealed to mankind by the, good angels. Our authnr, in his an- 
notations upon Jeremiah, W . notice of this profaneneſt, had 
uſed the aſtrologer a little roughly, calling 1 * 2 Y 
&c. in return to which, Lilly in bis * Apnus -, Tenebroſus,” re- 


]- Thi alſo reprinted in his. 4 Cities, » 
ce 622 . p 2s Fe rbb ar 
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the Annetations, &c. 1653,”  4to- It is ſaid that he had 
| 2 proper before he had publiſhed: this: piece, to conſulę 
Me. Briggs, for his opinion in the point; whereupon the pro- 
ſeſſor returned a deciſive and ready anſwer, that he conceived 
i to be a mere ſyſtem of groundleſs conceits. To: this Lilly 
printing an anſwer, wherein he charged his antagoniſt wi 
covetouſneſs, and proſtituting his function to worldly views, 
Gataker\wrote © A Diſcourſe Apologetical,” vindicating hims 
_-:; . T his laſt piece was publiſhed in 
16543; and the ſame year he died, being in his goth year. His 
corpſe was interred at his on church, Mr. Simon Aſhe preach- 
ing his funeral ſermon: this was printed in 1655, with a-narra- 
tive of his life, which has been the ground-· work of this memoir, 
He would never ſuffer his picture to be drawn, and probably it 
is owing to the ſame cauſe, that no ſtone marked the place of 


5 his burial EJ. 7 3 


Mr. Aſhe gives him the following character. As to his per- 

ſon, he was of a middle ſtature, a thin habit of body, a lively 
countenance; and freſh; complexion, of à temperate diet, of 2 
| 8 ere, ener to gung, hut not fe- 

cluding himſelf from uſeſul company; of æ quick apprehenfions 
ſnarp Seal ſolid judgment, and ſo —— cperrinnny 

that thouglſt he uſed no common place book, yet he had all his 

trading in: readineſs; as his prodigious number of quotations 
ſhew. He was a man ſo moderate and conſcientious; that he 
would nat go tlie length of any party, which was the true reaſon 

of his not accepting preferment, and alſo of his being diſliked: 
3 by all parties. In the reigns of James aud Charles I. 

he diſliked the high notions of churchmen, and the maxims of 
the government, which he rightly foreſaw would be fatal both to 
them and the church. When he came amongſt the divines at 
Weſtminſter, for which he never received any thing; he drew 
upon himſelf the diſplènſure at leaſt, if not the hatred, of ſuch 

eee for 3 — vs he deelared himſelf 
in that aſſembly in favour of epiſcopacy, and excepted' againſt: 
the rar obs e and covenant; till the words ar, 4 ſo altered 
as to be underſtood only of eccleſiaſtical courts andithe exorbitant 
power of biſhops, he laſt the affections of the other party, whe: 
vere for deſtroying epiſcopacy root and branch: His open: de 
claration' againſt the ſubſequent 3 thoſe who re- 
ſolved all power and authority into that of the ſword, heiglitened 


„ 4; (Ie ; 33 5 * * n 0 $4 4 * ON Mok . 
Kol This led him to give an account for charging him with avarier Vet thb 
of 8 tranſaQions iis life, and aſtrologer, in defence of his craft, perſe - 


he came by his preferments. He cuted him after his death- See his article, 
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the averſion: of the predominant faction, and (expoſed him to 
much ill- treatment from their tools; who charged him with in- 
conſtancy, changing ſides, and ſquaring his doctrine to the 
times: whereas he was always conſiſtent in his principles. and, 
inſtead of ſhifting from party to party, was never the inſtrument 
of any; but lived contented upon a very ſmall proviſion, at moſt 
100l. a year, and was reviled for even keeping that 
His extenſive learning was admired by the great men abroad, 
as Salmaſius and others, with whom he held a correſpondence. 
Axenius ty es him a man of infinite reading and exact judg- 
ment; and Colomies tells us, that of all the critics of that age, 
who have written for the advancement of polite learning, there 
is none ſuperior to him in the talent of explaining authors| y}. 
Morhoff ſpeaks of all his Latin works with high commen 
dation [o]: and Baillet has a chapter concerning his writ- 
ings, in which he acknowledges his profound ſkill in the learned 
languages, his great accuracy and admirable ſagacity; but adds, 
that he was too bold in his conjectures n. Gataker left 
ſeveral MSS, ſome of which were publiſhed by his fon Charles 
Gataker, rector of Haggerſton in Buckinghamſhire. In the 
courſe of his long life he had four wives. His ſon was alſo an 
author, but of no great or important Work 
_ -GAUBIL-(AnToixs), - one of the French miſſionaries in 
China, whoſe knowledge of that country was carried to a won- 
derful extent by an active ſpirit of enquiry, and a reſidence of 
thirty years in it. He was born at Caillac, in 705, and died in 
1759. He acted as interpreter at the court of Pekin; and his 
knowledge of the ſciences and hiſtory of China were matter of 
aſtoniſhment: to the Chineſe themſelves. He ſent many curious 
memoirs on the ſubject to Europe, beſides which, he publiſhed 
a good hiſtory of Gengiſkhan, in'4to, 1739; and a tranſlation of 
the Chou King, in 1771. His eulogium may be found in the 
| vol. of the Lettres curieuſes et ediſian tes. 
GAUDEN (Jon), was ſon of John Gauden vicar of May- 
field in Eflex, where he was born in 16056. He had his 
grammar: learning at Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, whence he 
was removed to St. John's-college in Cambridge; and, having 
made a good proficiency in academical learning, took his degrees 
in arts. About 1630, he married a daughter of ſir William 
Ruſſel of Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire, and was preſented 
to that vicarage. He alſo obtained the rectory of Brightwell in 
Berkſhire, which bringing him near Oxford, he entered himſelf 
of Wadham- college in that univerſity, and became tutor to two 
of his'father-in-law's fons; other -young gentlemen, and ſome 
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Tal D. July 8, 1644. | 
ay 16 had mow — ſome years chaplain to 1 earl of War-. 
wick; and that nobleman ſiding with-the parliament againſt the 
king, was followed therein by his chaplain, who being eee 
Nov. 29, 1640, to preach deforp the houſe of commons, adapted 
his diſcourſe ſo exaQly to the humour of the prevailing — 
that they made him a tent of a large ſilver tankard, which 
was generally made uſe of in his houſe, with this inſcription, | 
* Donum honorarium populi Anglicani in parliamento congre- 
ti, Johanni Gaudenati,” This was only an earneſt of future 
rs. In that diſcourſe he inveighed againſt pictures, images, 
and other ſuperſtitions of popery: and the parliament next year | 
preſented him to the rich deanery of Bocking in Efſex. He 
accepted the nomination, but did not chooſe 10 depend entirely 
upon it; and therefore made intereſt with Laud, then riſanee* 
in the Tower, and procured a collation from that arc 
undoubtedly the rightful patron [1]. - | 
pon the abolition the be and eſtabliſhment — 
preſbyterian form of church government, he complied with che 
ruling powers, was choſen one of the aſſembly of divines, whe 
8 at Weſtminſter in 1643, and took the covenant as enjoined” 
their authority; though he was far from approwing it, and 
be Soar his ſeruples and objections againſt it, both as to matter 
and authority; and though his name was among thole who were 
to-conſtitute the og of divines, yet it was afterwards ſtruck 
off the liſt, and Mr. T m_ Godwin put into his room. . He 
publiſhed the ſame year a' piece, entitled, <* Certain Scruples 
and Doubts of Conſcience A — taking the ſolemn League and 
Covenant, tended to the e ber of ſir Lawrence Brom- 
field and Zacharias Crafton,” to: and though, at length, he 
forbore the uſe of the Liturgy of England, yet he N in 
it longer in his church than any of his neigh Nor did he 
Continue any longer openly. to eſpouſe the. ue of the parlia- 
ment, than they jituck'to their firſt avowed principles of reform- 
ing only, and not rooting out monarchy and epiſcopacy. F 
With "theſe dilpoſitions, he was one of thoſe . Af who. 
ſigned the proteſtation which was preſented to the army, againſt 
trying-and deſtroying. the king; and not content with joining 
among others in that cauſe, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the 
reſt by. pobliſhing a. piece, entitled, “ The religious and loyal 
roteſtation of fohn Gauden, DoQar. in Divinity, againſt the. 
preſent declared" Purpoſes and Proceedings: of the Army, and 
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the King; ſent to à Colonel, n to che Lor Fir- 
fax, an his General Coudeil' of Officers, the boy of rige 
1648, Lond. 1648, Ito. Nor did his zeal ſtop here: p 
fently after the king's death he wrote What he called;' Aon 
Invective againſt thoſe of the Army and their Abetors,-who 
murthered king Charles I. on the 4 Ny of January, 1648, with 
ſome other poetical Pieces in Latin, referring” to thoſe atzen cal 
Times, written February 10, 1648 [K!“ | 
He went ſtill further? for, having got into his ands His ma. 
Jeſty's meditations, &c. written by himiſelf, he took à et opy of 
the MS. and immediately reſolving to print it with all ſpeed; he 
prevailed with Mr, Royſton, the king's printer, to undertake the 
work. But when it was about 3 inted; a diſcovery as 
made, and all the ſheets then wroug were deſtroyed.” How- 
Ever, his did not damp Gatiden's od He attempted to print 
it again, But cotild-by no poſſible means get it finiſhed, till — 
few. oy after his majeſty's deſtruction; when it came out 
under the title of En Bνννν,t, or, © The Portraiture" of his 
Sacred be he his Solitude and Sufferings. Upon its firſt 
ap} arance, the powers then at the helm were immediately 'Ten- 
fe, how dangerous a book it was to their cauſe; and therefore ſet 


the MS. Which had been diſpatched to the king; they" appointed 
# committee to examine into the buſineſs. Gauden, habing no. 


own houſe to fir John Ventworth's, near Yarmouth, with 4 deſign 
to convey himſelf beyond ſea: but Mr. 8 monds; his majeſty's 
chaplain, who had communicated the MS. to the doctor [L], 

and had been taken up in a diſguiſe, happening to die before p 


intended examination, the committee were not able to find out 


any _— by any means whatſoever.” 8 this, the doctor 
changed his refolttion; and ſtayed in n Engla Wees Leg ; where he 
directed his conduct with ſo much policy, 'as his prefer- 
ments' during the ſeveral} periods of the Mur ation ; 1 uphhe 
liſhed ſeveral trextiſes in vindication of "CHAI of 
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ing be had contracted 2 fiiendſhip with the ane or, A Tread ; of Cake 
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An Apology of the Miniſters of the Church a Son, Servant, and in Badly of 
1 1653. 2. © The Caſe of K W f of many 


Thouſands 


irengines at work to diſeover the publither; and having ſeized 


tice" of this proceeding, withdrew eee in the night from his 
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1 1 N a8 therkelt, dawn of the Reſtoration, began to 
men t. the octor printed © ſega dez Eoeleſiæ Anglica- 
ns ſuſpiria; 5 7. Abe tears, Sighs, Complaints, and Prayers of 
the Church of England, ſetting forth — former. Conſtitution, 
es Tm, her preſent C anditjon, alſo the viſible Cauſes 
Bees, obable Cures of her Diſtemp in four Books, folio. 
he Jon, year, upon the death of bilhop Brownrigg, he ſuc- 
him as. preacher to. the Temple 01 and upon the re- 
tur Foie, Charles II. he 8 the ſame biſhop in the ſee of 
Exeter, Nov, 1660, having been made king's chaplain. before. 
The value ws 2 biſhopric was greatly: enhanced at this time, by 
the long intermiſſion that. had happened in 3 the leaſes 
| th their eſtates, during the abolition of epiſcopacy. In this VIEW, 
the e eg to Exeter m ight be looked upon as a preſent 
a his majeſty of ao, oqol. ince the won received that ſum 
fines on the renewal of leaſes Ir l. 
But he did not fit down. content here; thinking x las 
deſerved ſomething more. He had already oubliſhel his © Anti- 
facrilegus,” or, A Defenſative. againſt the. plauſible or gilded 
| Poiſon of; that. nameleſs Paper, ſuppoſed. to be the Plot o "ll 
nelius Burges and his Partners, which. woo the. King's Ma- 
jeſty by the Offer of 500,0001, to make good by an AR of Par- 
o the Wente, of Biſhop's Lands, &c. their ille 
7 Years, 1660, — As alſo, his Analyſis, 
| ovenant. in Defence, of the Hierarchy ;” and his 
3 1715 85 al-Berith, 8 The dige of the Covenant and 
in ee to their good Behaviour, &c. With an 
Anſwer. to that monſtrous Paradox of no Saerilege, no Sin, to 
alienate Church Lands, without, and againſt all Laws of God 
and Man. Theſe were all printed by fore his promotion ta the 
ſee of Exeter, His zeal continued to: glow with equal ardour 
the two following years; in his“ Life of Hooker,” e to 
an edition of Hooker's works, publiſhed by him in 1661; and, 
„in his 5 Pillar of Gratitude, humbly dedicated to the 
Jen pry of God, the Honour of his Majeſty, &c. for reſtori 
Epiſcopacy,” in 1662. But, above all, he particularly Mleaded 
e ipod to [the Lap Badu. eng EO 
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earl of Clarendon," in a letter dared Dec. 28, 1661, wich 4 pe- 
es 
at 


ares boos, Lana tes, Br wan ages Frei 
rued to the crown by this ſervice, he adds, t 


_ which had acc 


What was done like a king, ſhould have à king like retribution. 


In another letter to the duke of York, dated Jan. 17, the 
. fame year, he ſtrongly urges the great ſervice he had done, and 
_ importunately” begs his royal highnefs to intercede for him 
with the king. Chancellor Hyde thought he had carried his 
merit too far, with regard to the king's book: and, in a letter 
to him, dated March 13, 1661, writes thus: The particular 
-you mention, has indeed been imparted to me as a ſecret: I am 


Pleaſe none but Mr. Mien. Bi DN 1 
He adhered, however, cloſely to the court, and, in compliance 
With the meaſures which were then purſued, drew up a declara- 
tion for liberty of conſcience extending to papiſts, of which a few 


copies were printed off, though preſently calſed in: he was about 


the ſame time employed to draw up another declaration of in- 
dulgence to the quakers, by an exemption from all oaths. He 
alſo wrote, © Conſiderations touching the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, in Reference to his Majeſty's late Declaration, and 
in order to a happy Union in Church and State, 1660. So that 
de obtained a removal to the ſee of Worceſter, to which he was 
elected May 23z 1662. But with this promotion he was fo far 
from being ſatisfied, that he looked upon it as an injury: he had, 
at ſeems, applied to the king for the rich biſhopric of Win- 
_ cheſter, and flattered himſelf with the hopes of a tranſlation 
thither ; and the regret and vexation at the diſappointment is 
thought to have haſtened his end, for he died in September that 
year. After his death, his widow, being left with five children, 
- 2n conſideration of the ſhort time he had enjoyed Worceſter, and 
the charge of removing from Exeter, petitioned the king for the 
half. year's profits of the laſt biſhopric ; but her petition was 
rejected as unreaſonable, on account of his large revenues and 
profits at his firſt coming to Exeter; As to his character, it is 
certain he was an ambitious'man ; which, as is uſually the cafe, 

occaſioned the moral part to be ſeverely ſifted. ' In which reſpect, 


the behaviour of his reli, though otherwiſe intended, was far 


from being of ſervice to his memory. In a letter to one of her 
ſons, after the biſhop's death, ſhe calls the Ev, Ba-ù⁰j⁰-⁰g, 
The Jewel;” ſaid, her huſband had hoped to make a fortune by 
it; and that ſhe had a letter of a very great man's, which would 
clear up that he wrote it . This aſſertion, as Clarendon had 
predicted, was eagerly eſpouſed. by the. anti-royaliſts, in the 
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This charge is ſupported by two- inſtances, namely, his drawing 
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of diſparaging Charles . and that kindling the indigna- 


tian of thoſe who thought his * mg reatly injured thereby, 
theſe in return expoſed the dark fide of the biſhop's character 


to view: and repreſented him as an inconſtant, ambiguous, and 


lukewarm man, covyetous of preferment, haſty; and impatient 
in the purſuit of it, and deeply tinctured with folly and vanity; 


-uport the whole, an unhappy blemiſh and reproach of the ſacred 
more Nor is bitho pede cenſure leſs ſevere, though con- 
veyed in a ſomewhat leſs intemperate e r when he tells us, 
that Dr. Gauden was capable of underwork, and made himſelf 
à tool to the court, by the moſt ſordid hopes of greater favour in it. 


up the two declarations already mentioned; one for. liberty of 


_ -conſcience- to the papiſts, the other for indulgence to the quakers 


in reſpect to taking an oath; the latter of which we have ſeen 


piſſed into an act of parliament, and the policy and juſtice af 


the former atteſted by a connivance to all loyal papiſts; or 


ſuch s deny the pope's power of diſſolving their allegiance to 


their lawful ſovereign, which was the expreſs motive for 


making the declaration. The moſt candid character of him 


is that left us by Wood, who ſays, that he was eſteemed by 


all who knew him, to be a very comely perſon, a man of vait 


parts, and one that had ſtrangely improved himſelf by unwea- 


Tied labour;- and was particularly moch reſorted to, for his 
moſt admirable and edify 
however, he had too luxuriant an imagination, which betrayed 


ing way of preaching.” It is certain, 


him into an Aſiatic rankneſs of ſtyle; and thence, as biſhop 


| Burnet argues, it may be certainly. concluded, that not he, but 
the king himſelf, was the true author of the Enwy Basen; 
in which there is a nobleneſs and juſtneſs of thought, with a 


Rm of ſtyle, that cauſed it to be eſteemed the: beſt written 
book in the Engliſh language.  — 5 


Soon after his death there came out, written by him, 5 A Dit. | 
_ courſe of artificial Beauty in point of Conſcience between two 
Ladies, 1662. This was followed by another tract, publiſhed, 


together with ſome on the ſame ſubject by Whitgift, Hooker, 


and Sander ſon, under the title of Prophecies concerning the 


Return of Popery, 1663.“ Theſe were aimed at the ſectaries, 
Who were ſaid to be opening a door, at which Popery wold 
certainly enter. Laſtly,-in 168, there appeared in 1 2mo, . The 


whole Duty of à Communicant, &c.“ with biſhop Gaudens 


name preſixed to it. ETC . bed 
_ GAULMIN (GiLBzar,, a French minor author, who while 


he lived, contrived to eſtabli © a fame ſuperior to his real deſerts, 
by haranguing in ſocieties of beanx and ladies. He was a cotfn- 


ſellor of ſtate, and died in 1665, at the age of 60. His works 
are thus enumerateds: 1. Notes and Commentaries on Plellus, 
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| n, concerning the life oſes}' 
1649, Bvo. 3. kn Ws ing falſe Calliſthenes. 4. An 
edition of the Romance of Iſmenus and Ifmenias, in Greek and 
Latin,“ BVO. 1618. 5. ©: Poems, conſiſting of Epigrams, Odes, 
Hymns, and a Tragedy.” He had a competent knowledge of 
ancient and modern languages, and is allowed to have had ſome 
. _ in his 1 though ſuch as greatly wanted the re- 
tion © . 
Ti GAUTHIE (Jaan Barriars); 1 © French abbs, chap] 
to de Langle biſhop of Boulogne, and to Colbert biſhop of ont- 
pellier, was born at Louviers, in the dioceſe of Evreux, 22 
1685. The latter of his patrons employed him as an adviſer 
and a ſecretary, after. whoſe death he retired to Paris, where he 
publiſhed many tracts againſt infidels. He died of a fall in 1 75S» 
aged 5x. The moſt remarkable of his works are, 1. “% A Tract 
againſt Pope's Eſſay on Man, which he attacks as impious.” 
\22m0. 1746. 2. Theological Letters, againſt Hardouin and 
Ln 3 vols. 12m. 3. „ An Attack upon the 8 
12m. 1743. 4. A Collection of Letters againſt Infidelity,” 
amo. 1746; and feveral other publications. He produced 
many other works, of which a den er liſt is een in Ts 
Litteraire. Anno 1758. ak. 
"GAY (Joan), an Engliſh poet, was Korn! in 1688, "rk 
Barnſta in Devonthire; and put to the free-ſchool” there, 
here he acquired a taſte for claſſic al literature. This was all 
the education of that kind which he obtained : for the eſtate of 
| his family, which was ancient, being much reduced, his fortune 
was not ſufficient to ſupport him as a gentleman 22]; and his 
friends, therefore, choſe to breed him to ſome genteel trade. He 
was accordingly put apprentice to a filk-mercer in London. But 
this ſtep was taken without conſulting the taſte and temper of the 
h. The condition of an apprentice appeared too illiberal; 
was not made, it ſeems, for a counter. The ſhop foon be- 
_ came his averſion; he was ſeldom ſeen in it; and in à few 
| his maſter, upon the offer af 2 ſmall 1 wil- 6.5 
i Ayconfented to give up his indentures. e e. « wer : E 
chaſed the eaſe of his es, he indulged himſelf freely and fully 
in that courſe of life to which he was irrefiſtibly-drawn by na- 
ture. Genius concurred with inelination; poetry was at once 
dis delight and his talent; and he ſuffered-not his Muſe to be 
diſturbed by 5 ee to 1 n ett _ | 
Wee bis 
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quaintance as delighted him moſt; and among athers to Swift 
And Pope, who i firuck with the open ſincerity, 
the undiſguiſed ſimplicity of his manners, and the eaſineſe of 
bis temper, To the latter he addreſſed the -firſt-fruits. of his 
Muſe, entitled, Rural Sports, a Georgic, printed in 151 ek. 
This piece diſcovered a rich poetical vein, peculiar to himſelf, 
and met with ſome agreeable atteſtations of its merit, that would 
haye been enjoyed with a higher reliſh, had not the pleaſure 
been interrupted by the ill ſtate of his finances; which, by an 


4 


uncommon degree of thoughtleſſneſs and cullibility Cr, wete 
reduced now to a low ebb. Our poet's purſe was an unerri 
barometer, of his ſpirits; which, ſinking with it, left him in 
the apprehenſion 3 endence,; a condition he dreaded 
above any thing that could befal him. The clouds were, how- 
ever, ſhorily diſpelled by the kindneſs of the dutcheſs of Mon- 
mouth, who appointed him her Kenne in 1712, with a hand- 
ſome ſalary, his ſeaſonable favour ſeating him in a coach, 
though not his own, kindled his Muſe to new efforts. He firſt 
produced his celebrated poem, called, Trivia, or, the Art f 
walking the Streets; and the following year, at the inſtance of 
Pope, he formed the plan of his . Paſtorals There is not 
perhaps in hiſtory a more remarkable example of the force of 
Friendſhip in an author, than was the undertaking and finiſhing 
of this inimitable poem. Pope, in the ſubſcription of the Ha- 
nover- club to his tranſlation of the Thad,” had been ill uſed by 
zilips their ſecretary, and his rival in this ſpecies of poet). 
I) be tranſlator highly reſented the affront; and, meditating re- 
venge, intimated to Gay, how greatly it was in his power to 
* * the 1 from this envied rival's forehead. Gay immedi- 
ately engaged in his friend's quarrel, and executed his requeſt 
even beyond his expectation. The rural ſimplicity negleQed - 
by Pope, and admired in Philips, was found, though mixed 
with ſome burleſque, only in the Shepherd's Week.” This 
exquiſite piece of nature and humour, came out in 1714, with 
a dedication to lord Bolingbroke, which Swift facetiouſly called 
- the author's original ſin againſt the court. 2 
In the mean time, ſo noble a * ſerving his friend vas 
the ſure way of ſerving himſelf. The moſt promiſing views 
opened to him at court; he was careſſed by ſome leading per- 
ſons in the miniſtry; and his patroneſs rejoiced to ſee him taken 
from her houſe, tlie ſame year, to attend the earl of Clarendon, 


| [5] Inthe. fame year be publiſhed, in | | _ 

role, . << The preſent State of Witz” a —— defigned him, for . this 
Character of the then periodical papers. See. reaſon, to be above two and twenty. Pope's 
the © Supplement to Swift,” . Werks, Vel L. lte, 33. 
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as ſecretary in his embaſſy to the court of Hanover. But, what - 
ever were his hopes from this new advancement, it is certain, 
they began and ended _ together; for queen Anne died in 
| fifteen days after their arriva * This, however; did not 
_ an irreparable loſs ; his preſent ſituation made him per- 
ſonally known to the ſucceeding royal family; and returning 
home he made a proper uſe of it, in a handſome compliment to 
the princeſs of Wales, on her arrival in England ſu}. This 
addreſs procured him a favourable admittance at the new court; 
and, that raiſing a new flow of ſpirits, he wrote his ſaree, The 
What d'ye call it,” which appeared upon the ſtage before the end 
of the feaſon, and was honoured by the preſenee of the prince and 
33 The profits, likewiſe, brought fome uſeful recruits to 
his fortune; an his poetical merit, being endeared by the ſweet- 
neſs and ſincerity of his nature, 8 him an eaſy acceſs to 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction. With theſe he paſſed his time | 
with much fatisfaQion, notwithſtan ing his difappointment in 5 
the hopes of favours from the new court, where he met with | 
nothing better than a finite. In 1716, he made a viſit to his 
native county at the expence of lord Burlington, and repaid his 
> lordſhip with an humourous account of the journey. The like 
return was made for Mr. Pulteney's favour, who took him in 
his company the following year to Aix in France (k J. 
This eaſy travelling, with ſome decent appointments, was one 
of the higheſt'reliſhed pleaſures of Gay's life [y, and never 
failed of calling forth his Muſe. Soon after his return from 
France, he introduced to the ſtage, « The Three Hours after 
Marriage. His friends Pope and Arbuthnot had both a hand 
jn this performance, and the two principal characters were acted 
by two of the beſt comedians at that time; yet, with all theſe 
-helps and advantages, it was very ill received, if not condemned, 
the firſt night Z J. Gay ſtood the brunt with an unufual degree of 
- magnanimity, which ſeems to have been inſpired by a hearty re- 
gard for his partners; eſpeci y Pope, who was greatly affected with 
it. In 1518, he accompanied Pope to lord 'Harcourt's ſeat in 
Oxfordſhire, where they united in conſecrating to poſterity the 
death of two ruſtical lovers, unfortunately killed in the neigh- 
bouring fields by a ſtroke of lightning 80 In 1720, he again 
reeruited his finances by a handſome ſubſeription to his poerns, 


loi Ses his 4: Epiſtle to a Ladg, or- [v] This foible is rallies by Swift, with 
| [ by the arrival of her Royal High- 1 kind of ſeverity to our author. ; 


* 


neſs the Princeſs of Wales; printed in Lett. 49 and 57. „„ Rm” 
tbis Works. Ii] Cibber's © Lives of the Poets, 

' [x] They are both printed in his works. who obſerves, the two players were John- 
This laſt ſhews on which fide his friends ſon and Mrs. Oldfield. 7 4 
lay, for Pulteney had reſigned his place of [4] See Gay's letter to Elijah Fenton, 
ſecretary of war in April preceding, Sal- in Biog. Brit. 
mon's Chron. Hiſt. anno 1717. n . t JC El tia 2h a 
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; which he collected and printed in 2 vols. 4to; but falling into 


the general infatuation of that remarkable year, he loſt all his 
fortune in the South-ſea ſcheme, and conſequently all his ſpi- 


rits. This ſtroke, in fact, had almoſt proved fatal to him; he 


Was ſeized with a violent colic ; and, after languiſhing ſome 


time, removed in 1722 to Hampſtead, for the benefit of the air 


and waters; but, by the aſſiſtance of Dr. Arbuthnot, who con- 
ſtantly attended him, at length he recovered. He then began 
to, write his tragedy called, The Captives ;” which, when 
finiſhed, he had the honour of reading from the MSS.. to the 


| 1 133 of Wales, in 1724. Her royal highneſs alſo promiſed 


m further marks of her favour, if he would write ſome fables 
in verſe for the uſe of the duke of Cumberland; which taſ he 
accordingly undertook, and publiſhed them in 1726, with a de- 
dication to that prince. All this was done againſt the advice 


happened, as that frien 
JJ. . 0 
Upon the acceſſion of George II. to the throne, he was of- 
fered the place of gentleman · uſher to the then youngeſt princeſs 


preſaged, to be very diſagreeable to 


Louiſa; a poſt which he thought beneath his acceptance rel: 


and, reſenting the offer as an affront, in that ill-humour with 
the court, he wrote the Beggar's Opera; which, being 
' brought upon the ſtage Nov. 1727, was received with greater 


applaliſe than had ever been known on any occaſion. For, be- 
_ fides 2 acted in London 63 days without interruption, and 


renewed the next ſeaſon with ſucceſs, it ſpread into all the great 
towns of England, was played in many places to the 3oth and 
40th time; at Bath and Briſtoł 50, &c. It made its progreſs 
into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was performed 24 
days ſucceſſively; and laſtly, was acted in Minorca. | The ladies 
carried about with them the favourite ſongs of it in fans, and 
houſes were furniſhed with it in ſcreens. The fame of it was 
not confined to the author only; the perſon who acted Polly, 
till then obſcure, became all at once the favourite of the town; 
her pictures were engraved, and ſold in great numbers; her 
life written ; books of letters and-verſes to her publiſhed, and 
| Pamphlets made of her ſayings jeſts [D]; and, to crown all, 


after being the mother of ſeveral antenuptial children, ſhe ob- 


tained the title and rank of a dutchefs by marriage. There is 
ſcarcely to be found in hiſtory an example, where a private ſub- 


ject, untiſtinguiſhed either by birth or fortune, had it in his 


tel. Swift obſerves; that in the 6e Fa- far advanced in life. Swift is very merry 
bles“ he was thought to be ſomething too upon it, and obſerves to him, that O. Crom- 


bold with the court. Intelligencer, No. well did not begin to appear till he was 
4 Le] He excuſed himſelf as being 5 4 Lo] Swift's Intelligencer, No. 111. 


power 


* 


of Pope, the duke mo, then only an infant; and the reſult 
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and much beloved friend. . 
_ Theſe noble additions to his fame, his fortune, and his friend- 
Thips, inſpired him with'freſh vigour, raifed him to a degree of 
confidence. and aſſurance, and he Was even prompted to think 
that“ The Wife of Bath,” deſpiſed and rejected as it had 
been [y], might, with ſome improvements which he could now 
ive it, be made to taſte the ſweets of this happy change in his 
fortune. In this temper he reviſed and altered ir, and brought 
i ain upon the "ſtage in 1729, but had the mortification. to ſee 
all his ſanguine hopes of its ſuccefs blaſted; it met with the 
fame fate in the play-houſe as formerly. 'This rebuff happened 
In March 1729-30; and produced a degree of melancholy, which, 
with the return of his conſtitutional diſtemper the colic, gave 
a new edge to the ſenſe of his oe wn, at court, with 
reſpect to the „ By that ſatire, he had flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of awing the court into a diſpoſi- 
tion to take him into favour, in order do keep ſo powerful a pen 
in good humour. * But this faſt refinement upon his miſery, 
Added to former indignities, threw him into a dejection, which 
he in vain endeavoured to remove, by another teur into Somer- 
ſetſhire, in 1731. In ſhort, e incurable. But the ſtate 
both of his body and mind cannot be ſo forcibly defcribed, as it 
is in his own account öf it to Pope. My melancholy,” ſays 
he, © increaſes, and every. hour threatens me with ſome return 
of my diſtemper. Way, I think I may rather fay, I have it on 
me. Not the divine Jooks, the kind favours and expreſſions of 
the divine dutchefs, who hereafter ſhall be in place of a qucen 
to me, nay, the ſhall be my queen, nor the inexpreſſible good- 
nels of the duke, can in the leaft 'chear me. The drawing- 
room no mare receives light from, theſe two ſtars. There is 
now {what Mitton ſays in hell) darkneſs viſible. O that I had 
never known what a court was. Dear Pope, what a barzcn 


A. could have done by a bare [r] Viz. in 1724; when it was firſt 
arical repreſentation. Cibber's Apo- aftcd. Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 401 


| wopder that wo find. hi rejefting 7p 27078 Nate 2 64 
ng is Muſe upon 


| 7 72 to which he kay 55 Br 2 fixed ale that 
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fo) hen 1 been ſtriyi roduee Cr: ad 
775 not I take your 1 5 e my e Ren 


. for the Ns” not. to write them, or rather to write them for 


ſome young nobleman ? br is my, hard fate, I muſt get nothing, 
N them or againſt th them In Co diſpoſition, it is n 


is laſt· mentioned friend in 1732, 0 
ermitage, then lately built by queen aroline in Richmond» 


he knew himſelf, unworthy. of royal patronage.” 


In the delightful retirement of amy Fee a ſeat 
of. his noble patron, near Stonchen e upon Saliſbur 


plain, he 


| 2 lueid intervals enough to finiſh his o pera Sen 00 Achilles; off 


: Te inflammatory fever; w 


and coming with the family to his —— houſe in Bur on- 
gardens, 8 als the 5 this. jr gave that no ih the 
f ae "he week after, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a vic. 
kick; endin in a mortification of 
owels, in three days put a period My 5 life, Dec. 11, WER 
his ſhort illneſs he Was attended by; two. phyſicians, belide 
Dr, Arbuthnot, . who. particularly obſerved, that it was the 


[Tg te 175 he ever Knew meani after the fever ſhowed 


elf 1 there were prognoſties eno to predict his; We! 

end long before, and he himſelf was "ſenſible of it. In Oce 
„ he ſent + apo his laſt gift, as a token to be Reps, in re 
membrance of his dying friend; ' declaring, that he found by 


many oy ming, that he ad no 8 city here. 1 of 


| 4 my dear, Mr. Pope, whom I love as my own. ſoul, if you 
, D Lac of hes grave, ſee theſe words, put upon it; 85 


ays he, „to look upon myſelf as one already dead; and 


ſurvive. me, as you certainly will, if a ſtone ſhould mark 


655 Life is a jeſt, and all 2 new it, 
I thought ſo once, but now l know: be; 


| With wha elſe you may think proper "This 
was executed by that friend with ir lg exo}; ; pak: rg 
whole epitaph j inſcribed-on a very handſome gs 5 monu 


erected to his memory by the duke and dutcheſs of 1venſberry; 


who took: care' ta have his body'interred with a fuitable funeral | 


ſolemnity. The corpſe was brought from his grace 's houfe to 
Exeter-change 1 in the Strand; where, after lying in a very des 
cent ſtate, it was removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, and: interred 


in the South-eroſs-iſle, "againſt the tomb 2 bear my 


pcs” Where ſtands Rath: grin; 


5 0] lu moi chad enge — 3 
ec on; perha e a8 it ee of "a a he Dunchad, Hh. 
perle TEE 85 in his 6 Lives 8 3 149, 8 5 
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(a [x] Fabric, Bibl. Gr. Vol. IX, Niceron, be. Tem XXIX. | 
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greatly promoted by the duke of . 
commonly aſſiduous in patronizing it; and who, as Pope ob- 
ſerves, acted in this, and every thing elſe, more” than the part 
0 | Fiend It was alſo, through the 
Influence of his example, that the profits of the repreſentation 
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The opera of * Achilles" was brought pon the ſlage/ foon 


26 7 death, and met with a very Lok pen, which was 


ueenſberry, w 


of a brother to his deceaſed 


o Was un- 


Were giyen by the managers of the play-bouſe to our authors 


two widow ſiſters, Katharine and Joanna, relicts of Mr. Ballet 


and Mr. Forteſcue, who, as heirs at law, ſhared his fortune 


| (about 3oool.) equally between them; which diſpoſition was 
_ agreeable to his own deſire, and therefore he made no will. He 
left ſeveral MISS. behind him, ſome of which came into the 


hands of Pope, who took care no doubt (as he promiſed Swift) 
to 4 ſuch as he judged unworthy of him. A few years 
after hi; Fe | | | 

called, The Diſtreſſed Wife,” the ſecond edition of which 


* * 
1 * 


. a ; and in 1754, a humorous piece, with the 
e e 11575 


Hitle of « The Rehearſal at Goatham.” | 


 *"GAYOT pt Prtavar (Francois), a French author, na- 


tive of Lyons, remarkable rather for the magnitude of his work, 


| Entitled, Cauſes Celebres,” in twenty volumes duodecimo, 


than for any merit as a writer. He ſeemed deſtined to fail in 
every walk of life. He began by taking orders, and became an 


abbẽ; he then quitted the church for the army, where he ob- 
fained no diſtinction, and at 5o became an advocate. Not ſuc-" 


ceeding in this occupation, he applied himſelf diligently to his 
den; in which employment he rather proved his affiduity than 
Bis powers. His great work, though intereſting in its ſubject, is 
rendered intolerable by the heavineſs and badneſs of the ſtyle, 
with the puerilities and bad verſes intefſ 2 It has been two 
or three times abridged. His other works are not more admired. 


They are, 1. An Account of the Cam aigns of 1713 and 


1714; a compilation from the Memoirs of Vilbart. 2.“ The 
Ari of adorning and improving the Mind, a fooliſh collection 


| af witticiſms: and, 3. A compilation entitled, Bibliotheque- 
des Gens de Cour. He died in 1743, at the age of 70. 


GAZA (Tnroponk), a very eminent man at the time of 
the revival of letters in Europe, was born at Theſſalonica in 
Greece in 1398 [H]. Some have called him Theodore de Gaza, 
as if he had been a native of that village; but they were wrong 
in ſo doing. His country being invaded by the Turks, he was 


obliged to quit it ; and, in 1430, he went into Italy, to ſeek 
lun abroad, which was denied him at home. He 
4 en nee 
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Latin tongue; and for that purpoſe, put himſelf. under the 
tuition of Victorinus de Feltre, . — 5 taught it at Mantua. He 
ws, indeed, paſdthe age when. languages are uſually attained, 
yet he made himſelf ſuch a maſter of Latin, that he ſpoke and 
Wrote it with the ſame facility and elegance, as if it had been 
his native tongue: though Eraſmus is of opinion, that he could 
never fairly diveſt himſelf of his Greek idiom. His fincommon. 
1 parts and learning ſoon recommended him to public notice; and 
particularly to the patronage of cardinal Beſſarion. Gaza had 
12555 a very fair and exact copy of Homer's *<© Iliad;“ for tran- 
cribing ancient authors was a method to which the learned, be- 
fore the invention of printing, frequently had recourſe, to ſup- 
port themſelves and 205 families. This copy, written by ſo, 
illuſtrious a hand, the cardinal was extremely deſirous to pur- 
chaſe; and he obtained either that, or one like it, which is ſtill 


* 


_ extant in his library at Venice. 


1 


; bout 1450, Gaza went to Rome, being called. thither by, | 
1 


holas V. with many other profeſſors. of the Greek language, 
ſcattered about Italy, to tranſlate the Greek authors into 1 
Great jealouſies and diſſenſions aroſe among theſe learned thus, 
Amen 4 and an actual quarrel broke out between Gaza 
and George Trapezuntius in particular. Paul Jovius, however, 
aſſures us, that he not only far ſurpaſſed all the Greeks, his fel- 
low-labourers and cotemporaries, in learning and ſolidity of 
Judgment, but alſo in the knowledge of the Latin: which, ſays. 
|  Jovius, he attained to that ſupreme degree of perfection, that 

it was not eaſy to diſcern, whether he wrote beſt in that or his 
native tongue. On account of theſe extraordinary qualities no 
doubt it was, that he was admitted to ſuch a familiarity with, 
cardinal] Beſſarion, as to be called by him in ſome of his writ- 

ings his friend and companion. 

Nicholas V, dying in 1456, Gaza went to ples, where he 


* 


was honourably feceived by king Alphonſus, to whom he had. - 


been well recommended; but this prince dying in 1458, he re- 
turned to his patron the cardinal at Rome, who Ro after gaye 
him a benefice in Calabria. This would have been a very com- 
petent proviſion for a man ſo temperate in all things, but yet i 
he was always poor and in diſtreſs ; for he was ſo extremely at- 
tentive to letters, that he left the management of his ſubſtance _ 
to ſervants; which was as effectual a way to diſſipate it, as 1 
he had lived in the moſt extravagant manner, It is related, that 
towards the latter end of his life he went o Rome, with one 
of his performances finely written upon vellum, which he. e- 


ſented to Sixtus IV. expecting to receive from his holineſs an 
immenſe reward for ſo curious and yaluable a prefept, But the || 
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| i bi coolly red him . =D N been at, 


but juſt what was ſufficient to oy Which him 
5 fay, with indignation, that ich time 1 return 10 
own country, ſince theſe 58107 affes at, Rome had not the 


E her refiſh for any thing byt weeds and thiſtles, tk Fi being 


tos depraved for what * ps good and wholeſome.” rius Vale-" 
rtanus, who relates this, in his book De 1 era vi 
adds, that Gaza flung the money into the Tiber, and ch 


Tm of diſappointment and grief. He died at Rome, and in L 


10755 - which, perhaps, be ſoon after the preſentation | 
his book : he mi phe die too of N e I but there is no. 
abſolute reaſon to af 'gn that cauſe, for he was 80 yea Gf E ge 
His works may be divided into original pieces and't nflations. 
Of the former are, f. “% Grammatice Græcæ Libii qustior.“ 
Written in Greek, and printed firſt at Venice in 1405 "after- 
5 wands at Baſil in 1522, with 4 Latin \ tranſlation by Gatos, 
2. Liber de,Atticis. Menſibus Grece. "way, of ſupple- 
ment to his grammar, with which it was printed wig a Exin. 
verſion. © 3,_< Epiſtola ad Franciſcum Philel phuth de origine, 
Turcarum Ot cum Verfione Leonis Allatil.“ Printe in 
the 8 g of the tranſlator at Cologne in 1653. His tranſ- 
ek are alſo of two. ſorts ; from Greek into Latin, and from 


Ext into Greek. Of the latter ſort 7457 Cicers's pieces, * De 


Senectute, and “ De Somnio Scipionis :” both printed in, Al- 
dus's edition of Cicero's works in 1 324, Bo... 
- Tort are, Ariſtotelis Libri novem E iſtoriz Animalium: de 
Pantbiis Animalium Libri quatuor: & de Generatione Anima-- 


mim Libri quinque. Latinè verſi. Venet. 1476. It was . 


Afftotle 7. ſtory of Animals, which is ſaid to have cau; ſed. 
the enmit between 9 and Trapezuntius. Trapecuntius, it 


Was alledged, had tranſlated: the _ work" before 1 Ga on 2 hag 


though Gaza had made great uſe.of Trapezuntius's verſion, yet 
"Ke his preface he boifte ba that he had neglected to 5 r any 


Klee Whatever; and declared contemptuouſly, that his de | 
vgn was not to enter the liſt with. other tranſſators wok to vie 


h thoſe whom. it would be ſo eaſy to co nquer. con 


duct, if the ſtatement be true, Trape 1 might very ay. | 


refent. The fame © Hiſtory of Animals,” oe rather, as P. V 


lerlanus ſays, his divine lucubrations upon it, were . 
og another account; for it is ſaid to have been the work Which 


he'preſented in a Latin tranſlation to Pope Sixtus, 5 for whic 10 
he underwent fo, ſevere a 8 He t ted alfc 
other: Greek books into Latin: as, © Ariſtotelis nc 

2 Tbeopbraſti Hiſtoriæ Plantatum Libri decem.“ * Alexandri. 


robſematum Libri duo, » « Hliani Liber 2 "i ruendis Acie-. 
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ol an wrote Aa C menta on 125 cc Hotz, 

a Ptolemy, 1 in nine Ts and ane 

mentary. was publiſhed. at Nuremburg in 1 $33- 

deayoured.to correct the aſtronomy, of Ptolemy, 
a him rather the calumniator of tolemy, 


ert lee as oy, has been mentioned with pr by thi f 


rhaave,' But he was alſo addicted to the reveries of 

Rn apd,condeſcended to uſe occaſionally ; 2 a. ſuite 

135 e 785 . of thoſe fanciful writers.” L John 
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was of opinjon, that 85 Meriſb is beſt derived l. il . | 
907 Geber and his followers: ancienth Ys On if 
Hed + 1 ot 


te !ligiþle « cant. 
it was. n riſh.. Notwithſtanding this, it is 
his. writings conzain much uſeful, know edge... + Other works of” * 


zeber now eh are, 1, « His Aſt ronomy, or. Case ee. 
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jet? i is to cure fox liters,” meaning ; that he wiſhed to convert fix 
inferior metals into 18 
. GED (WiIIIAM) x], an _ ingenious though. voſucceſsful 
artiſt, who was a goldſmith in inburg h, deſerves. to 1150 re- 
corded for his attempt 10 introduce an e in the art 
of printing. The invention, firſt py ractiſed by Ged in 725, 
was ſimply this. From any types of Greek or Roman, or any 
other character, he formed a plate for every page, or ſheet, of a_ 
bock, from which he printed, inſtead of uſing a type for every 
letter, as is done in the common way. This was firſt Wet | 
on blocks of wood, by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, and pur. 
ſued in the firſt eſſays of Coſter, the European inventor of the 
| preſent art. „ This improvement,“ "ſays James Ged, the in- 
ventor's ſon, © is principally conſiderable in three moſt im- 
rtant articles, VIZ. expence, correctneſs, beauty, and uni- 
ormity. But theſe improvements are controverted by Mr. 
Mores and others i in the little tract which furniſhes. this me- 
moir. 
In ju 1729, W Ged entered into partnerſhip. with” 
ke ny Fe 1 a London ſtationer, Who was to have half the 
in conſideration of his adyancing all the money requiſite. 
| Logs ſupply this, Mr. John James, then an architect at Green- 
wich Sho built ſir Gregory Page's houſe, Bloomſbury church, 
&c.) was taken. into the ſcheme, and afterwards his brother, 
Mr. Thomas James [o]]. a letter-founder, and James Ged, the 
inventor's ſon. In 1730, theſe partners applied to the univerſi ity. 
of Cambridge for printing bibles and common- prayer books by 
block inſtead of ſingle types, and, in conſequence, a leaſe was 
ſealed to them April 23, 1731. In their attempt they ſunk a 
large ſum of money, and e two prayer- books, ſo that 
it was forced to be relinquiſhed, and the leaſe was given up in 
1738. Ged imputed his diſappointment to the villainy of the 
preſs-men, and the ill-treatment of his partners (which he ſpe- 


cifies at large) particularly Fenner, whom John James and he 


were adviſed to proſecute, but declined it. He returned to. 
in 1733» 220 had no redreſs. He there, however, had 
ene were anxious to ſee a ſpecimen of his performance; 
which he gave them in 1744, by an edition of Salut. Fen- 
ner died inſolvent in or before the year 173 1 and his widow . 
e 


married Mr. Waugh, an N whom ſurvived... Her c 


5 In Biographical Memoles of W. Oed, 7 4 Edinbu r 
by _ 1781, vo; publiſhed for the 1 t 2. Typis mobilibus, ut 
benefit of Ged's daughter. ul fieri ſolet, ſed Tabellis ſeu 1 nis 
lo] George 7 another brothes, fuſis, excudebat, mpccxiiry.” The 
was printer to the ci London; a man n 
5 Is many 3 * n e 
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„ 1 | Fro a 
effects were ſold in 1768; James Ged, the ſon, wearied with 
_ diſappointments, engaged in the rebellion of 1745, as a captain 
in Perth's regiment; and being taken at Carliſle, was con- 
demned, but on his father's account, (by Dr. Smith's intereſt 
with the. duke of Newcaſtle) was pardoned, and releaſed in 
1748. He afterwards worked for ſome time, as a journeyman, _ 
with Mr. Bettenham, and then commenced maſter ; but being 
unſucceſsful, he went privately: to Jamaica, where his younger 
brother William was ſettled as a reputablesprinter. His tools, 
&c. he left to be ſhipped by a falſe friend, who moſt ungene- 
 rouſly detained them to try his ſkill himſelf. James died the 
year after he left a as did his brother in 1767. In the 
above purſuit Mr. Thomas James, who died in 1738, expended 


much of his fortune, and ſuffered in his proper buſineſs; “ for 


the printers,” ſays Mr. Mores, © would not employ him, be- 
cauſe the block-printing, had it ſucceeded, would have been pre- 
judicial to theirs,” Mr. William Ged died, in very indifferent 
circumſtances, Oct. 19, 1749, after his utenſils were ſent for 
Leith to be ſhipped or London, to have joined with his fon 
ames as a printer there. Thus ended his life and project, which, 
ngenious as it ſeems, is not likely to be revived, if, as Mr. 
Mores ſuggeſts, it muſt, had it at firſt ſucceeded, have ſoon 
Gon under its own burthen, for reaſons needleſs here to reca- 
„„ _ | „„ EI, 
. GEDDES (Jams), the eldeſt ſon of an old and reſpectable 
family in the ſhire of Tweedale in Scotland, was. born about 
1710, and received the firſt rudiments of learning in his father's 
family, under private tutors, His genius was quick, and, as 
he took great pleaſure in reading, be ſoon made conſiderable 
| ogg in the learned languages, and the elements of philo- 
' ſophy.- As ſoon as he underſtood Latin and Greek, he entered 
with remarkable ſpirit into the ſentiments of the ancient writers, 
and diſcovered an ardent deſire for a more intimate knowledge 
of them. He afterwards ſtudied the different branches of phi- 
| loſophy at the univerſity ef Edinburgh, and particularly applied 
to e ee learning, in which he made uncommon profi- 
N under 17 tuition of 5 K eee After 
e had acquired a competent knowl 0 iloſophy, his 
choughts wes turned to i which he 3 — to 1 the 
peculiar ſtudy and profeſſion of his life. After the uſual courſe 
of preparatory ſtudy for this employment, he was admitted ad- 
vocate, and practiſed at the bar for ſeveral years with growing 
reputation; but he did not arrive to the greateſt eminencs 
in his profeſſion, as he was cut off by a lingering conſump- 
tion before he was forty years of age. „ His character was 
ip all reſpeQs amiable and worthy. He retained through his 
whole life that keen reliſh for ancient literature, which yo = 
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imbibed_.in his youth: and what time he could, ſpare from the 
duties of his profeſſion, and the neceſſary affairs of his family, 
Was devoted to the ſtudy of the ancient poets, philoſophers, and 
hiſtorians, The fruit of theſe ſtudies was © An Ey on the 
Zompoſition and Manner of Writing of the Ancients, particu- 
hrly Plato.” Glaſgow, 1748, 8vo. He is ſaid to have, left 
papers (ofitiens t make apouier rajbing, but Hey tage nor home 
Iimnmed. | hy | Y 5 Ferry Fl TY 5 | n 
P GEDOYN Otte nor), a French virlier, born at Offeans 
in 1667, went to ſtudy at Paris, and was a Jefuit for ten years ; 
but, returning back to the world, became one of the friends 
of the celebrated Ninon de I Erzelos, and figured' as à man of 
Wit and letters. In 1711, he was received into the Academy of 
r 
he was named to the abbey of Notre-dame de Beaugency. He 
He is greatly. diſtinguiſhed. by two. excellent 


died in 1744, He 
TG tranſlations of Quintilian and. Pauſanjas.. There were. 
5 publiſhed, in 1745, Oeuvres diverſes,” or a collection of 
little eſſays by him upon ſubjects of morality and literature. He 
was beſides author of many ingenious difſertations in the memoirg 
„ Bog oO %%% eo FI oat 
' GEINOZ 5 ee a learned Swiſs abbẽ, admitted in 
1735 imo the Royal Academy of Belles Lettres, &e. at Paris, 
220 author of ſeveral valuable diſſertations extant in the volumes 
of that ſociety. Theſe were, publiſhed at. intervals from the 
: year, 1730 to about 1750, and are on. the ſubjeas of ancient 
| medals; on Oftraciſm ; on the migrations of the Pelaſgi; and 
ſeveral on the plan and character of Herodotus,.which author he 
had a deſign to publiſh. He died at Paris in 1752, at the age 
of 56, much eſteemed, not only for his extenſive learning, but 
Ale for his probity and e. LET: 
7 GELASIUS the elder, DP of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, ne- 
phew of Cyril biſhop of Jeruſalem, by whom he was conſe-. 
crated.to Cæſarea in 380. He is praifed, both by Theodoret 
nd St. Jerom, for the purity of his ſtyle and of his manners, 
He tranſlated into Greek two. books of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
2 Rufinus, and produced ſeveral other works, A fragment of one 
| 1 * R „ e 27 7 1 $:þ4 28 
pf his homilies on the epiphany is ſtill extant in, Theodoret. , * 
© GELASIUS of Cyzicus, alſo biſhop Cæſarea, floyriſhed 
1 | about the year 476. He compiled a hiſtory of the Nicene coun- 
cil, in three books, partly from an old, manuſcript of Dalmatius 
archbiſhop of Cyzicus, and from other authorities, His ſtyle, 
according to. Photius, was extremely low and bad, and the credit . 
of his account, whether from himſelf or his manuſcript, is as 
bad as poſſible. Two books of pope Gelaſius T. on the double 1 


maine in Criſt, haye been exroneouſly aſcribed to him.  — | 
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/ GELASIUS I. Biſhop of Rome, elevated to that ſee in 492, 
was ſucceſſor to Felix II. He was engaged, as his prede- 
eeſſot had been, in the diſputes: between the eaſtern and weſtern 
Churches ; and particularly contended with Euphemius, patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, about the name of Acacius, which the 
latter refuſed to expunge from the ſacred liſt. He is {aid to 
have aſſembled a council of 70 biſhops at Rome in 494, where 


a decree was paſſed on the fubject of canonical and apocryphal 


£ 


books; but the exiſtence of the decree, if not of the counoil, 
is doubted by Cave, for very ſtrong reaſons. He died in 496. 
ox Several works of his are extant, among which are, 1. Epiſtles. 


1 A volume on the power of Anathema. 3. Againſt ſome 


Romans who continued to celebrate the Lupercalia. 4. Againſt 


the Pelagian hereſy. 5. A book againſt Eutyches and Neſ- 


torus. | 


_ GELASIUS II. a Campanian by birth, was elected pope in 
1118, but his pontificate was ſhort and turbulent, He was vi- 
olently ejected by . conſul of Rome, in the 

ain, 5 3 - : : ö 1 : , n * 
intereſt of the emperor Henry V. who ſet up another pope; he 
endeavoured” to regain his ſee, not only by anathematizing his 


Br went but by force of arms. He was, however - 


and retired to the monaſtery of Clugny in France, where he die. 
_ GELDENHAUR (GEAR D Eonanus), a learned German, 


5 . 5 } 8 , a 8 


OC: «: ployment; and at length, in 1 534. he went thence to Marpur, K 
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Where he taught hiſtory for two years, and then divinity to his 
death. He died of the plague in 1542. He was a man well 


ſkilled in poetry, rhetoric, and hiſtory. The moſt conſiderable 


of his works ate, 1. © Hiſtoria Batavica.” 2. De Batavorum 
| Inſula,” 3. Germaniz Inferioris Hiftoria.” 4. © Epiſtola 
de Zelandii”. 5. 4 Satite Oats,” - fn 


"His changing his religion; and ſome writings which he pub. 
liſhed againſt the church of Rome, occaſioned a quarrel be- 


_ tween him and Eraſmus. Eraſmus called him a ſeditious fel- 

low; and blamed him for panning ſcoffing books, which only 
irritated princes againſt Luther's followers. He blamed him 
alſo. for prefixing the name and ſome notes of himſelf to certain 


letters, the intent of which was, to ſhew that heretics ought 


not to be puniſhed.” This was expoſing Eraſmus to the court 
of Rome, and to the popiſh powers: for it was ſaying in effect, 
that Eraſmus had furniſhed the innovators with weapons to 
attack their enemies. Nothing could be more true; but Eraſ- 
mus did not like to have ſuch ill offices done him. Age had 
made him a coward, if he was not one naturally; and he was 
afraid fo, avow principles, which he ſecretly maintained. He 
abuſed Geluenhaur, therefore, in very ſevere terms; compared him 
to the traitor Judas; and, - inſtead of aſſiſting him in his neceſ- 
ſity, put him off with raillery. © But, my dear Vulturius, for 


fo he nick-named him, „ fince you have taken the reſolution to 


profeſs an evangelical life, I wonder you find poverty uneaſy ; 
when St. Hilarion, .not having money enough to pay his boat- 


hire, thought it cauſe of glory, that he had undeſignedly arrived 


at ſuch Goſpel perfection. St. Paul alſo glories, that he knew 
how to abound, and how to ſuffer need; and that, having no- 


thing, he poſſeſſed all things. The ſame apoſtle commends 


certain Hebrews, who had received the Goſpel, that they took 


the ſpoiling of their goods joyfully. And that, if the Jews 


ſuffer none to be poor among them, how much more does it be- 
come thoſe who boaſt of the Goſpel, to relieve the wants of their 
' brethren by mutual charity: eſpecially, fince evangelical fru- 
gality is content with very little. Thoſe who live by the ſpirit 
want no delicacies, if they have but bread and water: they are 
- ſtrangers to luxury, and feed on faſting. We read, that the 
_ apoſtles themſelves ſatisfied their hunger with ears of corn 
rubbed in their hands. Perhaps, you may imagine I am jeſtin 

all this while.” —very likely—< but others will not think ſo. 


Ir is proper to obſerve, that Gerard Geldenhaur was better 


known by the name of his country, than by that of his family; 


in his letters to him, gives him no other name. 


* * WIR 
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for he was uſually called Gerardus Noviomagus: and Erafinus, 
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8 GELES (CLavps),, commonly called Claude .of Lo: 0 raine. | 


See Cravre. = / 8 
GELENIUS ($161$MUND), a learned and excellent man, 


* 


3 was born of a good family at Prague about 1498. He began 


_ eaſily made himſelf- maſter of the languages of thoſe countries. 


In Italy, he confirmed himſelf in the knowledge of the Latin 


tongue, and learned the Greek under Marcus Muſurus. In his 
return to Germany, he went through Baſil; and became ac- 
quainted with Eraſmus, who conceived an eſteem for him, and 
recommended him to John Frobenius for corrector of his print- 
ing-houſe. Gelenius accepted of that charge, laborious as it was; 
and had a great number of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin books; 
' which Frobenius was printing, to correct. He acquitted him- 
ſelf well in this employment till his death, which happened at 
Baſil about 1555. He had married in that city, and left behind 
him two ſons and a daughter. He was a tall man, and very 
corpulent; had an excellent memory, and a ready ſharp wit. 
He was wonderfully mild and good-natured, ſo that he could 
ſcarce ever be put into a paſſion: but never retained ill- will 
againſt any man. He was not curious to pry into into other 
people's affairs, nor at all miſtruſtful; but endowed with pri- 
mitive, yet not weak, ſimplicity. x99. 
The reader may wonder at our recording a man, who ſeems 
to have been remarkable for nothing but his extreme good tem- 
per and induſtry: but he is ſtill 81. further informed. Gele- 
nius was not content with correcting the preſs, but became alſo 


A 


à tranſlator and critic; and few learned men have tranſlated ſo 
many works from Greek into Latin. Hear what an able judge, 


Henry Valeſius, has ſaid in his favour; Where, having men- 


tioned Accurſius and Gelenius, he ſays, that (both of them 
were men of 8 as their writings teſtify; but 
that Gelenius had à greater ſtrength of genius, and a more diſ- 
cerning judgement. This appears from many valuable works 
of his, and, particularly, from his Latin tranſlations of Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Appian, Philo, Joſephus, Origen, and 
others; all which ſhew him to have been a man of excellent 
parts and ſingular learning: as likewiſe does his edition of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus's hiſtory; wherein he had made a great 
number of judicious and ingenious emendations, and with ad- 
mirable dexterity reſtored the ſtrange tranſpoſition of pages, 
which is to be found in all the manuſcript copies; and appears 
in Accurſius's edition. Wherefore, 1 give him this 
tm gon of applauſe, that no one hath as yet deſerved - 
better of Ammianus Marcellinus than he.” He firft-publiſhed 
a dictionary in four * the Greek, Latin, German, and © 
Sclavpnian ; after Which, he wrote annotations on Livy and 
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Pliny. Arima ages not ſpeak 0 dh teen ilty 0 
formance on um; 155 t, on the contrary, 

N of it. elenius,“ he Ae yh 1 rangely im 
a manuſcript , {4s wherein f. ome ſmatterer had a — 
Shae he thought. fi ut of his own head, and given us as it 

oy a new 1 J adyiſed him not to truſt to that copy, 
0 of would not hearken to me. Hermolaus Barbarus ( x), 

d not venture. to alter Pliny s text, Gelenius aber, 


by had done a Surry 1 thing; but I take it to be an 5 
e pu 


AJonable crime.” liſhed an edition of Arnobiu 
bas likewiſe been very much condemned. Barthius e 
« 2 moſt ingenious but moſt bold man, and one who has 1 — 

unbounded fi iberties in his edition of 8 which he has 
reformed, or rather transformed, according to his own. fancy ' 

[s]: and the prefacer to, the Ley iden ellition of 1651, charges 

him with © truſting too much to ys own abilities, with inſert- 

Ing is conjectures into the text, with rejecting the ancient read- 
ings on his own fi gle authority, and with b an Arno- 

\bius in no wiſe reſembling the. true one. The judgement A 
Huetius ſeems to allow ſome foundation for 4. cenſures; who 
ſays, that Gelenius has left more monuments of his {kill i in 

"tranſlating, than almoſt any one e ſe. He is in particular 

eſteemed copious and elegant ; bold in bring ng ſeveral periods 

into one, or breaking them into more; an Ie iyes a new turn 
to paſſages, when he does nut happen to ak and them.” 

e diſregard of Gelenius for riches and honours was extraot- 

dinary. he employments, which were offered him in other 
Places, could not tempt him to quit his n ſituation at 
Baſil. Lucrative D he could not be, jo ine duced. on to 

accept; and when he was invited to the king of Bohemia's court, 
he preferred his own quiet and humble life, to the (cath dig- 
pilics with which he would there have been incumbered. Though 

Eraſmus j Jagged him Worthy. of, a better fortune, yet he durſt 

not wiſh to ſee him rich, leſt. it 'thould. abate his ardour for the 

advancement of learning. According to Thuanus, he ſtruggled 

All his life with poverty. 

W e (Enrisriax Furcntecorr),. a celebrated 
German poet, ,was born at, Haynichen, a ſmall bs between 

Freyberg and Chemnitz in Mifnia, July 4, 171 5: e went to 
chool at Mane and then was removed 11 Leipſic. by complete 
is Itudies, but after four. years was recal is father, who 

bad a large fam he not being able to LES expence. After 

ens 15 Wo 1 05 years as 7 lang in private . 

return to Leipſic, at 1. f f and two gears 

After was made pfrafeſſor of S enn all 
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continually in writing poems in his native language, by which 
he gradually eſtabliſhed a fame , which pervaded all Europe, 
The part of his works beſt known is, 1. His Fables, and 
Tales, many of which have been tranſlated into various Eu- 
ropean languages. He wrote alſo, 2. A Collection of 
Hymns,” which is eſteemed very good. And, 3. © DidaQtic 
Poems, confeſſedly of leſs poetical merit than the others, though 
very excellent in morality. He wrote, 4thly, a comedy, called 
„% The Devotee,” which had merit. | There are, alſo, 5thly, 
Epiſtles by him. He died in December, 1769, of an obſtruc- 
tion in his bowels, a diſorder to which he had long been ſubjeR.- 
He was à man of the eaſieſt and moſt. conciliating manners; 
pleaſing even to ſtrangers; and of a diſpoſition to form and 
_ preſerve the moſt valuable friendſhips.” He was open and en- 
thuſiaſtic in his attachments, ready at all times. 40 give his coun- 
ſel; labour, and money, to ſerve his friends. In himſelf, of a 
timid and hypochondriac habit, and diſpoſed to criticize both 
his own character and works with a ſeverity of which his friends 
ould'not acknowledge the juſtice. He had a conſtitutional fear 
death, which, notwithſtanding, receded as the hour of trial 


A : 


/ ern - ſo that he died with calmneſs and fortitude [x]. 
ſingular ſtory is told of a countryman who brought Gellert 


$ 4 


had enjoyed in reading his charming fables, 
8 171 


of xk trabrdinary qualities, was born of mean parents at Florence 
in 1498. His condition was ſuch, that recourſe was had to a trade 
for his livelihood; and, accordingly, he was brought up a taylor. 


that'this did not hinder him from acquiring more languages than 


tres. Thuanus fays, indeed, that he did not underſtand Latin : 
but that hiſtorian is certainly miſtaken; for Gelli tranſlated, 
from Latin into Italian, The Life of Alphonſus Duke. of 
Ferrara, by Paul Jovius, and a treatiſe of Simon Porzio, De. 
Coloribus Oculorum,” at the requeſt of thoſe writers; and it 
cannot be imagined, that ſuch a requeſt would have been made, 


J ER De IR Sn 


more than ordinarily well. It is not certain that he underſtood. 
the Greek; nay, it is pretty well agreed that he did not; for 
though be trandated the 4 Heeuba” © 1 
he was known to do it from the Latin verſion. He excelle 
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ration by the works he publiſhed in it. He was acquainted with 


3 
Ls, 
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poetry and eloquence with great applauſe, and exerciſed himſelf | 


| 4 load'of fire-wood, ſimply out of gratitude for the pleaſure he 


I (Joan Bayrrsr), an eminent Italian writer, and a man 


uch, however, was the acuteneſs and greatneſs of his genius, 


his own and making an uncommon rogreſs in the belles let- 


if it had not been known that he underſtood the Latin language ' 


of Euripides * | Italian, ; 


however, in his native tongue, and acquired the higheſt repu- 
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9h St, Botolph, a rache London, in 1597 
pon a paternal « em. at St. a ee in 
ll 1 t rudiments of kis edu | 
QUT oog. He was ſent to ende 55 ford, a 
firſt degree, i in ar in 1619. N 
d.into. orders, and b. curate o e wy Kent; 
bt Spin conceived 2 {trong inclination. for mathematics, by 
Ig one Gr. Henry ille's lectures ind that ſcience, he grew, 
by. degrees, io deeply. enamoured; With it, that though be was 
nc Wau 8900 wein che church, be reſolyed to forego.them 75 
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1 4 He contente himſelf-with; his TONY 
h oO bore nom come 0 his hands, on the death of hi 1 5 
the ſame year, becoming Aa ſtudent at Oxford, 4. hg 
beloved 1 bis ſole employment. In this leiſure, he 
roſoquery ſtudies with ſo much dilig ence 1 ſuccels, tha 
fore he became M M. A. which; was in 51623, 0 ne had mien 


eminent 96 others, M 4 bye 
pointed 27 profejlor of —— 4 at Ga for 
founder, the wed him particu ular qr mer and f —_ 
in a. few. years, was improved to a degree of intimate friend: hip, 
f inſamuch, that the profeſſor communicated to 25 all 5555 
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_ afterwards one of the articles aga ainſt him 0 his own. 170 1 This 
580 8 did not hinder. bad 2 procee ding in his 
iend's work, which be 3 in 16 323 2 and procured it 
to be printed by the famous ian, at. ouda in 
Holland, Is 28 5 folio, With a preface, containing an en- 

comium;of M 8 expreſſed in ſuch: language, as ſhew 
him to have gh a good maſter. of the Latin. tongue 15 

While he was abroad on this buſineſs; he had ſome diſcour 
Vith Lanſberg 87 an emigent aſtronomer in Zealand, who af. 
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he ſhould receive as an hypotheſis; and ſo be eaftly led on to the 
confideration of the imbecillity. of man's apprehenſion, as not 
able tightly to conceive of this admirable opifice of God, or 
frame of the world, without falling foul on fo great an ab- 
ſurdity:“ ſo firmly was he fixed in his adherence to the Ptole- 
malie ſyſtem. He wrote ſeveral things after this, chiefly tending 
to the improvement of navigation [V, which would probably 
have been further advanced by him, had his life been continued 
longer; but he was untimely carried off by a fever in his 4oth 

VVV l eee n a 
As to his character in the learned world, which is that of a 
mathematician, it muſt be confeſſed, that whatever progreſs he 
made, was chiefly the produce of a plodding induſtry, without 
much genius. . ſee, that he was not capable of diſ- 
cerning the true weight and force of the reaſoning on which the 
Copernican ſyſtem was built in his time; and to the ſame cauſe 
muſt be aſcribed that confuſion and amazement he was thrown 


« 


into, upon conſidering the change (then, indeed, but juſt diſco« 
_ in the variation of the magnetic need lee. 


LLIUS (Aurus), or, as ſome have impre perly called 
him, Agellius, a celebrated grammarian of antiquity, Who, 
according to the beſt authorities, was born in the reign of Tra- 
jan, was a youth in that of Adrian, paſſed his ahead under 
Antoninus Pius, and died ſoon after Marcus Aurelius had been 
raiſed to the imperial throne. His inſtructor in grammar was 
Sulpitius Apollinaris. He ſtudied rhetoric under Titus Caſtri- 
tius, and Antonius Julianus. Aſter taking the toga virilis, he _ 
went from Rome to Athens, where he lived on terms of fami- 
liarity with Calviſtus Taurus, Peregrinus Proteus, and the cele- 
brated Herodes Atticus. While he was at Athens N 
% Noctes Atticz.” After traverſing the greater part of Greece 
he returned to Rome, where he pl himſelf to the law, and 
was appointed a judge. He was deeply verſed in the works of 
#lins Tubero, Creilius Gallus, Servitius Sulpitius, and other 
ancient writers on the Roman law. His “ Attic Nights,” con- 
tain a curious collection of obſervations on a vaſt variety of ſub- 
jects, taken from books and diſcourſes with learned men, and 


. fr Theſe are, 1. % An Appendi x | Logarithrns, Ke. with an Appendix con- 
concerning Longitude, 1633; ſubjoined cerning the Uſe of the Foreſtaff, Quadrant, 
to the “ Voyage of Captain Thomas and Nocturnal, in Navigation, 16343" 


James into the South Sea. It is re- and again with additions, by William Ley- 


printed in Harris's © Voyages, 1748.“ bourn, in 1692. 4. A Lais Oratios 


2. A Diſcourſe Mathematical, on the in Praiſe of the Aſtronomy of. Gaſſendus, 


Variation; of the Magnetic Needle ; to» 2 in Chriſt-church- hall, ſome Time 
ether with . the-admirable Diminution before he left the Univerſity.” There is 
Feten diſcovered, 1635.” 3. An In- of his a MS, entitled, (“ Diatriba Lu- 
ſtitution Trigondmetrical, explaining the naris,” in the Bog, ibrary, and ſome 
Dimenſions of plain and ſpherical Trian- others mentioned, In irch's © Hiſtory of 
gies, by Sines, Tangents, Secants, and the Royal Society,” Vel. IV. —_ 
EE 1 „ | 
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are particularly valuable for preſerving many facts and monus, 
ments of antiquity. which are not elſewhere to be found. His 
matter has rendered him an object of curioſity to the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſcholars, and his ſtyle, though not perfectly pure, is, 
in the judgement of the moſt acute critics, rather to be com- 
mended for its beauties, than blamed for its ſingularities, Ma- 
crobius frequently copies from him without acknowledgement, 
There are twenty books of the“ Noctes Atticæ, but of the 
eighth, only the titles of the chapters remain. After many 
editions of this author, he was publiſhed by Prouſt for the uſe 


of the dauphin, at Paris, in 1681, 4to.; and by James Grono- 


- 


vius at Leyden in 1706, 4to : and ſince by Contadus at Leipſic, 
in 1762. An excellent Engliſh tranſlation with notes, was pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Beloe, in 1795. . 


„ GEMINIANTI (FzANcEsco), a fine performer on the violin, 
and compoſer for that inſtrument, was born at Lucca in Italy, 
about 1680 [Z J. He received his firſt inſtructions in muſic 
from Scarlatti, but finiſhed his ſtudies under Corelli. In 1714, 
he came to England; and, two years after, publiſhed twelve 
| ſonata$, © a Violino, Violone, & Cembalo.“ Theſe, together 
with his exquiſite manner of performing, had ſuch an effect, 
that he was at length introduced to George I. who had ex- 
preſſed a deſire to hear ſome of the pieces contained in this 
work, performed by himſelf. Geminiani wiſhed, however, that 
he might be accompanied on the harpſichord by Handel; and 
both accordingly attended at St. James's, The earl of Eſſex, 
being a lover of muſic, became a 9 5 of Geminiani : and, 
in 1727, procured him the offer of the place of maſter and com- 
oſer of the ſtate. of muſic ip Ireland: but this, not being te- 
nable by one of the Romiſh cammunion,. he declined; ſaying, 
that, though he had never made great pretenſions to religion, 
yet the renouncing that faith in which he had been baptized, for 
the ſake of worldly advantage, was what he could not anſwer to 
his conſcience. He after rants compoſed. Corelli's ſolos into 
Concertos; he publiſhed fix concertos of his own compoſition, 
and many other things. The life of this muſician appears to 
have been very unſettled ; ſpent in different countries, for he 
was fond of making excurſions; and employed in purſuits which 
had no connection with his art. He was, 1 , 2 violent 
enthuſiaſt in painting; and, to gratify this . ht 
pictures; which, to ſupply his wants, he afterwards ſold. The | 
conſequence of this kind of traffic was loſs, and its concomitant, 
diſtreſs which diſtreſs was ſa_extreme, that he actually did 8⁰ 
to, and would have remained in priſon, if a protection from h 
patron the earl of Eſſex had not delivered him. Yet his {ping 
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was Tuch that hen the prince of Wales, who Acne his TY 
2075 would have ſettled upon him a penſion of 160], 'a year, 
e declined the offer, affecting an averſion to'a life of 'depenc 
ence. ER pt" 

In 1761, he went over to Ireland, ind was Kibdly entertained 
chere by Mr. Matthew Dubourg, who had 'been his pupil, and 
had been made maſter of the ing's band in Ih upon his 
refuſing it. Geminiani, jt is ſaid, had ſpent many years in 
compiling an elaborate treatiſe on muſic, which he kent for 
publication ; but, ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, by the trea- 
chery of a female ſervant, who is ſup 20oſed to have been re- 
. eommended*tb him for no other urpoſe it was conveyed out 

of his chamber, and could never after be tecovered. The preat- 
neſs of this loſs, and his inability to repair it, made a deep im- 
pteſſion upon his irits, and is conjectured to h at haſtenea_ his 
1 at leaſt, he ſurvived it but a ſhort tine, dying wn 


 EEMISTUS Grone) furtiarhe Pletho, eg 
Conſtaminople, retired to florenice, Ut that tim 10 th aſy] a 
os. literati,” after the taking of his e6ntr 8500 Turks, | 
wif council of Florerice 1 in l l. de iſtingu 1 
3 Wiſdom as well as learning. lived to be above. =: 
e was the author of, 1. Comimentaries upon the 
barre! of Zora r; 4 book of profound ervdition, 2. « ir 
orical e « Wale — 5 great knowledge of Grecian 
hiſtory. 4 Com ariſe 1 between Plato ad Aff ſtotle ; 1 
in which, iet he leans to the former. He Wis, , A 
ſtrong Platonician, h 
M A (RErINIER), „ Dutch f phyficl 125 native of Dodkim 
in Friſeland, Practise, bye at 27 e was born in 1508, 
and died in 1555. Beſides his medical fkill, he was eſteemed 
one of the be aftronomers of his age; and wrote ſeveral works 
on that ſcience, and other branches of mathematics. He is often 
_ called, Gemtna Friſius, from his country. lis ſon, Cornelius 
5 Gemma, was alſo famous for his proficiency i in the fame ſciences, 
Ah died in PE, r TOA LR 
"GENDR QUTS 1595 a French Kiftortan, Poing . an ob. 
feilre fainily At ue in 1659, and taiſed by the p r of 
Harlay, archbiſhop of Rouen, and "afterwards of Paris, R 18 
1 n gave him firſt a canonry of Notre-Dame, and afterwards 
as made abbẽ of Claire - Fontaine in the dicceſe of Chartres. 
He died in 17 7025 Le Gendre was author of ſeveral Works, of 
8 the moſt im 94 were the . 1, % K Hiſtory 
of France, from the Cotnmencemen nt of the Monarchy, t o the 
Beach bf Louis XIII. in three vols.” folio, « or eight, 440105 
publiſhed in 1718. This, hiſtory, which. is conſidered as an 
abridgement, is much“ eſteemed by as: The 11 
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is ſimple, and rather low, but it contains many curious parti- 
culars not 9 hp 0g in other hiſtories; It is reckoned mare in- 


' tereſting than the hiſtory of Pere Daniel, though leſs elegant. 
His firſt volumes, from the, nature of the ſubject, were leſs ad- 
mired than the laſt. 2. Manners and Cuſtoms of the French, 
in the different periods of the Monarchy,” a ſingle volume, in 
1 2mo, which may ſerve as an ind e to ihe hiſtory. 3. 
4 The Life of Francis Harlay;“ a work dictated by a T2 
but more efteemed for its ſtyle than its matter. 4. An Eſſay 
on the Reign of Louis the Great: a panegyric, which ran 
through four editions in eighteen months. & A Life of car- 

- dinal d'Amboiſe, with a parallel of other Cardinals who h 
been ruling Stateſmen, Paris, 1724; an inſtructive, but not 
Very Taboured work. 6. Life of Peter du Boſc,” 5 


. GENDRE (G1tzzzr CHARLES LB), marquis of St. Aubin, 


known as an author of one or two good works; was firſt coun- 

1 f Toms i "Rip. + £024 4 fp #7 3 e | a 
. "felfor in the parliament of Paris then maſter of requeſts, and 
died in 1946, at the age of $9. He wrote, 1. (“ A. Treatiſe on 
Opinion, in eight vols. ramo. This is a collection of hiſto- 
_Tical examples, illuſtrating the influence of opinion in the dif- 
ferent ſciences: The work is well written; and. though it nh 
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His chief works are, 1. A ſacred Chronology;“ a work 
eſteemed in its day. 2. A learned Commentary on the Pſalms,” 
3. Three books on the Trinity.” 4.“ Tranſlation of 
14 hus,“ not much eſteemed. 5. ©. Tranſlations from various 


_ "Rabbins.” 6. An Edition of Origen's Works.“ 


_ GENESIUS (Jostenvus), one of the Byzantine hiſtorians, 
. © who flouriſhed about the year 940, and, by order of Conſtantine 
Porphyrogenitus wrote a hiſtory of Conſtantinople in four books, 
from Leo the Armenian, to Baſilius the Macedonian. Kuſter 
_  Olearius, Bergler, and ſeveral other learned men, had propoſed 
to publiſh this hiſtory, but, after all, it was printed at Venice 
in 738, in ſuch a manner, that Menckenius heavily lamen 
the fate of the author, who, after the efforts of ſo many moſt 
learned men, “ fell at laſt,” he ſays, * into the impure hands 
of the Venetians, whence he came forth disfigured in the moſt 
"miſerable manner.” Bergler's copy is till in the hands of 
© Saxius, a learned German, and may, perhaps, yet be printed, 
if the ſame fatality does not continue to prevail. 
CENEST (CHARTES ane 15 French poet of ſome ce- 
lebrity, was born at Paris in 1636. The early part of his life 
was unfortunate. He attempted to go to India, and was taken 
dy the Engliſh. He then taught French in England for ſome 
time, but, diſguſted with that mode of ſubſiſtence, returned to 
France. He now obtained the protection of ſome great per- 
ſonages, became preceptor, in ſome very high families, whence 
he obtained an abbey, and other lucrative 25 became a 
member of the French academy, and died at length in 1719, at 
the age of 84. He wrote a didactic poem on the natural proofs 
of the exiſtence of a God, and the immortality of the ſoul, 
ſeveral tragedies, one of which, entitled Penelope, is highly 
commended; ſome epiſtles; and other ſmall poem. 
'GENGIS, Knan, ſon of a khan of the Moguls, was born 
in 1193. He was only thirteen years of age when he began 
to reign, and ſoon after was obliged by a very general conſpi- 
” racy among his ſubjeAs and the neighbouring powers, to retire 
to Aventi-khan, a Tartar. prince. In this ſituation, he ſtudied 
and practiſed the art of war, greatly to the advantage of his 
g 3 whom he re-eſtabliſhed in his throne, after his bro- 
ther had diſpoſſeſſed him of it. He then married the daughter 
of this khan, who, notwithſtanding that tie, and thoſe of gra- 
titude, endeayoured not long after to deſtroy him. Gengis eſ- 
bor overcame this perfidious enemy, and raiſing a lar 
army, followed the impulſe of his ambition, and conquered every 
| Country On Al 0. he marched. In the ſpace of about 
twenty-two years, he had made himſelf maſter of Cathay, Corea, 
the greateſt part of China, and no ſmall portion of Al 1 is 
dominions thus became of an extent almoſt unparalleled, * 
* e mend tage fo pms 1 
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| he was meditating to carry them {ill farther, by,completing the . 
_ conqueſt of China, when. death "interrupted his projects in the 
| year 1227. His conqueſts, too extenſive for any other prince, 


were divided after his deceaſe among his four ſons. 
GENNADI Us, patriarch of Conſtantinople, ſucceeded 
Anatolius in 458. He laboured very diligently to reſtore _ 


the diſcipline of his ſee which he found greatly impaired, and 


made many good regulations. He wrote a commentary on Da- 
niel, and many homilies, all of which have periſhed, nor does 


any thing remain of his writings, except a circular epiſtle againſt 


. 


ſimony, and a, fragment of a work againſt the anathemas of 
REA His character is that of an eloquent and able theologian, 
' Hediedin | 


471. 


© GENNADIUS, an eccleſiaſtical writer, was à prieſt of Mar- 
ſeilles, not a biſhop, as ſome have imagined ; and died about 
the year 492 or 493. There are two works of his remaining; 


one, © De Dogmatibus Eccleſiaſticis, which was. falſely at- 


tributed to St. Auguſtin, and has been printed in ſome editions 
of his works; another, De Illuſtribus Eccleſiz Scriptoribus.“ 


He has been accuſed of adhering ſome time to the errors of Pe- 


lagius; but, as is now agreed, without any reaſonable founda- 


SENSERIC, a king of the Vandals in 1 who began to 
reign about 428. He was the natural ſon. of Godeſilius, whom 
he ſucceeded, and eommenced his reign by gaining a ſignal vic- 
tory over Hermenric king of the Suevi. | Boniface, governor of 
Africa, being diſgraced through the intrigues of Ælius, called in 
the aid of Genſeric, to preſerve him in his throne. When he 
had made his e at Rome, he would willingly have diſmiſſed 


his auxiliary, but this was not to be done, and. Genſeric eſta- 


bliſhed himſelf in Africa by defeating, firſt Boniface, and after- 
_ wards Aſpar, who was ſent with all the force of the empire to 
| oppoſe him. Hence he became the firſt Vandal king of Africa, 
and ſoon after took an opportunity to make himſelf maſter of 
1 Carthage. He attacked Sicily alſo; but his moſt formidable in- 
vaſion was that of Rome, undertaken at the deſire of Eudoxia, 
4. 7 75 Maximus, who had murdered her huſband Valentinian 


I. and threatened to compel her to eſpouſe him. Genſeric 


ſailed for Italy with a large fleet, entered Rome in June, 435, 
and gave up that city to a cruel pillage, which laſted fourteen 
days. Maximus, who had fled at his approach, was deſtroyed 
by his own eople. Eudoxia herſelf became the victim of the 
vengeance ſhe invited, being carried into captivity. with her two 
daughters, Eudoxia and Placidia. The former was married to 


Huneric ſon of the conqueror: the mother and the other daugh- 


ter were, after a time, ſent back to the emperor in Greece. 


Genſeric, thus powerful in Africa and Italy, became the terror 


"of 
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\ "(lt the" Guitfries bosse on the Mediterranean; und N 
- unifortnly ſucceſsful both by land and ſe4. His Paal Ang 
- aroſe fret tie fleet of Leo f. commanded by his'brother<ih#: bs 
Baſiliſcus, in 468. Genſerie Would vow have deen 'overpi wered, 
"and Rome-avenged, had not Baſſliſcus, Vri Lone is upp 
a kim, delayed the „ till 55 loſt ks dvan \ 
andal; dy ſendin —_ mi 2 on fire Artz 3 
Roan Rear, püt t 77 2 * hs ent on, And gained the v 12 
Generic was a ſtrfenuous Fian, and a 'ertek perſecutor | 
orthodox W of he was in all 8 85 e and atrociots, 
but che moſt kkilful 'politician'of his 2 ertile in ex 70 Jo ike | 
Prompt: art bold in the execution of Wem, ard 7 
advanta e of all occaſions. This ſcourge of the. ck 228 
moved by death in 477. He was ſucceeded by 14 57 0 Hinric, 
SENTILIS (Sefrio), a native of the match of Ancona in 
Traly, and brother of Alberic Gentilis, who was alſoa Writer 
of ſome eminence, was born in 1565, and went into Germapy 
- with his father. He tliere ſtudied at Tubib en, Wittenberg, 
and Leyden, and was a pupil of Lipſnis. "He was profoundly 
- Tearried in the civil law, of which he was profeſſor at 'Altorf, 
und was famous for the clear method in which he taught. He 
was alſo eminent for his knowledge i in pos literature, and Was 
vf very amiable manners. He died in having been married 
* "little more than four years before his deat th, to a very "beautiful 
lady from Lucca, by whom ke left four children. 'His ptincipa al 
Works were on civil law; as, 1. De re Fu ico Populi 
mani.“ 2. „De Conjurationibus. 3. e Pbnatibiibus 
inter Verunt et uorem. 4. De bois Materi- et Secundis 
nuptiis. ' Theſe appeared between 1602 3nd 1666; but he 12 
5 Aided alſo at an earſier period. 5. = Parap hrafes of twe 
y.five'of David's Pſalms,” in Ato, Ang, 5. aſſo's 
Jeruſalem,” tranſlated into Latin Wen, "ad piblithed * in 


f * Atto. 5 
| e (Hoxario), a5 Tea painter Was born 
at Pila in 1563. After having made himſelf fam at*Florence, 
Rome, Genoa, and in other parts of It he tetnoved to Savoy; 
whence: he went to France, Atid at laſt; Upon the 1 invitation bf 
Charles I. 'canie' over to England. ' He Was MHA” Ne ved 7 
that king, ho appointed him lodgings in His 8 together 
with a confiderable” ſalary; and employ ell him in l. Dt 
Greenwich, and other piblic places. be moſt [1 57 a0 e bf 
his performances in 2 were the cielings i rechne 
and York-houfe. He painted a Madoha, 'a « Mech ee 8. 
wich his two daughters, for king Charles; All which he 
formed admirabſy well. After the death of the king, When'h is 
collection of Paintings were expoſed to ſale, nine picküres of 
Gentileſchi were (61d for 6001; and ate now Faid to bythe k 
mens 
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e of the hall in Martdorough-houfe aſe. His midſt ;eftccined 


Sr abroad, ras the portico of cardinal Bentivogho's palace at 
*Rome. - He made ſeveral attempts in'portrait-painting, but with 


Title fucceſs; his talent lying altogether in hiftories, with figures 


as larpe as the life. He was much in favour with the duke of 
Buckfugham, and many others of the nobility. After twelve 
B (= continuance in England, he died here at 84 years of age, 
and was buried in the queen's chapel at 'Somerfet-houſe. His 
head is among the prints taken from Vandyke, by whom he had 


been painted. _ 


He left behind him a daughter, Artemiſia Gentileſchi, who 
as but little inferior to her father in hiſtory-painting, and ex- 
celled him in portraits. She lived the greateſt part of her time 


at Naples in much ſplendor; and Was as famous all over _ 


for her gallantry and love-intrigues, as for her talents In paint- 


ing. She painted many hiſtoftcal pictures of full fize, among 


| which, the moſt celebrated was that of David with the head ef 
_ Goliah in his hand. She drew alſo the portraits of ſome of the. 


royal family, and many of the nobility of Englarid. 
- GEOFFROT (STEHEN FrAxCis), a celebrated 'phyficizn | 
und chemiſt, was the ſon of an apothecary, and 5 at Paris in 
1672. He travelled in his own country, and into England, 
Holland, and Italy, to complete his medical ſtudies, and the 


Collateral knowledge of botany and chemiſtfy. On His return, 


Be obtained the degree of doctor, and became profeſſor of che- 
miſtry at the King's garden, and of medicine at the Royal col- 


. 
. 


too viſible an anxie 1 He never refuſed his advice to any one. 


5 : 


"the materia medica, in. three vols. 8yo, written in Latin. It 
was tranſlated into French by Bergier, in ſeven vols. duodecimo, 


and afterwards continued by M. Nobleville, who, by adding“ a 


hiſtory of animals, extended it to ſeventeen volumes. The medical 

theſes of this author were much eſteemed, as much more pro- 

found and uſeful than many which courted: popularity without 

any other claim than elegance of ftyle. 
- GEORGE of Trebiſond. See TRATRZZUxTIus. 


* "GERARD (Tom, or Tore), was born either in a mall 5 


illand in Provence, or as is thought more probable, at Amalfi. 
lg was the inſtitutor, and the firſt grand miſter of the knights 
hoſpitalers of Jeruſalem, who afterwards became knights of 


"Malta, Some Italian merchants, while Jeruſalem was yet — 


\ 
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the hands of the Infidels, obtained permiſſion, to huild a Bene - 
dictine monaſtery oppoſite to the holy ſepulchre for the recep- 
tion of pilgrims. In 1081, an abbot of that monaſtery founded 
.alſo an hoſpital, the direction of which he gave to Gerard, who 
was diſtinguiſhed for his piety. In 1100, Gerard took a reli- 
gious habit, and aſſociated with others, under à particular vow to 
| relieve all Chriſtians in diſtreſs, beſides the three great vows.of 
. chaſtity, poverty, and obedience. Gerard died in 1120. His 
order was protected by the church from the beginning, and. in 
1154, was confirmed by a bull of Anaſtaſius IV. which diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſubdiviſions of the order oy EN companions, 
clerks, and ſerving brothers. The ſucceſſor of Gerard as grand 

. maſter, was 1 „ „„ 


_- GERARD (BALTHAZ AR), the aſſaſſin of William the firſt 
prince of Orange, was a native of Villefans in Franche-Compté. 
his villain found means to inſinuate himſelf into the good 
graces of the prince, by affecting an outrageous zeal for the 
proteſtant religion, and a furious hatred of the Roman catholics. 
He was a conſtant attendant at prayers and ſermons, and ſcarcel 
ever ſeen. without a Pſalter or New Teſtament in his hands. 
Who could have imagined, that ſo pious an exterior con- 
cealed the heart of ſuch a monſter? Ihe whole world was 
duped by his execrable hypocriſy. One day, .when the prince 
of Orange was going out of his palace at Delft, Gerard ſhot 
him through the head with a piltel. When the murderer was 
ſeized, he aſked for pen and paper, to write down all that the 
wanted to know of him. He declared, that for ſix years paſt 
he had reſolved to put to death the prince of Orange, as chief of 
the rebellious heretics. And why? To exprate his 155 and merit 
eternal glory. He mentioned ſome of the ſecular clergy, as hav- 
ing applauded his ed and plumed himſelf as a 3 cham- 
. pion of the church of Rome. He avowed, that if the prince | 
bad lived, he would have killed him again, although they made 
him ſuffer a thouſand tortures: /antum religio poturt. His ſentence 
was the ſame as thoſe of Ravaillac, e Damien, &c. 
and this fanatic died, in his own conceit, a martyr of the 35 
„„ / ( ĩͤ Sh ra bs 
GERBELIUS (NicoLavus), an eminent lawyer, was a na- , 
tive of Pforzeim. He was a profeſſor of law at Straſburg 
. where he died very old in 1560.. He was greatly diſtinguiſhed 
and reſpected in his day: Thuanus calls him, “ Virum opti- 
mum, & pariter doctrina ac morum ſuavitate excellentem.” 
His principal work is an excellent deſcription of Greece, under : 
the title. of, “ Tſagoge. in tabulam Græciæ Nicolai Sophiani. | 
- . Baſil, 1550, folio. There are beſides of Gerbelius, 1,“ Vita | 
Ich. Cu piviani.” 115 0 e & progreſſu; 5 2 
à curious work. He publiſhed allo a New Teſtament, in 1521. 
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ERBERON (Gare), born at Saint-Calais in the French 
Province of Maine, in 1628, was firſt of the Oratory, and then 
Een beneide in the congtegation of St. Maur, in 1649. 
He there taught theology for ſome years with conſiderable ſuc- 
cefs, but being too free in his opinions on the Janſeniſt contro- 
verſy, was ordered to be arteſted by Louis XIV. in 1682. 
Getditon contrived to eſcape into Holland, but the air of that 
country difagteeing with him, he changed his ſituation for the 
Low Countries.” In 1703, he was taken into cuſtody by the 
biſhop of Mechlin, and being condemned for errors on the 
doctrine of grace, ſuffered impriſonment at Amiens, and in 
the caſtle of Vincennes. No ſufferings could ſhake his zeal for 
what he thought the truth, and in 1710 he was given up to the 
ſuperiors of his o- order, who ſent him to the abbey of St. 
Denis, where he died in 1711, at the age of 82. "He Was 
author of many works on the ſubjects of controverſy then agi- 
tated, and other topics. His chief work was a general hiſtory . 
of Janſeniſm, 3 vols: 12mo, "Amſterdam, '1703, for which he' 
was called à violent Janſeniſt. Many other of his works are 
extant, but not much known. He is ſaid to have been impe- 
tuous in character and ſtyle, but his virtues were alſo great, his 
manners ſevere, and his piety exemplary.” A conſiderable detail 
of the life of Gerberon is given in the literaty hiſtory of the 


congregation of St. Maur, publiſhed in 4to, 170. 
ERBIER (Sir BALTHAZAR),' a painter of Antwerp, born 
in 1592. He painted ſmall figures in diſtemper; and Charles I. 
was ſo pleaſed with his performances, that he invited him to 
his court:'' The duke of Buckingham, perceiving that he was 
a man of very good ſenſe, 'as well as a good painter, recom- 
mended him zealouſiy to his majeſty; Who knighted him and 
ſent him to Bruſſels, where he reſided a long time in quality of 
| agen for the king of Great nne, He died in sen. . 
__ GERBILLON' (Joan FxANC IS), one of the Jeſuit' miſ- 
ſionaries in China, and author of ſome hiſtorical ohſervations 
on Great Tartary; and accounts of ſome of his travels; inſerted 


in Du Halde's hiſtory of China. He was born in 1654, be- 
came à Jeſuit in 1670, was fent to China in 1685, and arrived 
at Pekin in 1688. He obtained the higheſt favour with the 
emperor, for whom he wrote” Elements of Geometry, from 
Euelid and Archimedes; and a practical and ſpeculative geometry, 

which were ſplendidly 8 at Pekin in the Chineſe and 
Tartarian languages. The emperor permitted him to preach, b 
and to app vint preachers throughout his vaſt dominions, but was 
defirous'always to have him about his perſon. He died at Pekin 
in 1707, ſuperior general of all' the miſſions- in China. He 
wrote an account of his journey to Siam, which has not been 
publiſhed. — a HH ne 44 
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0 0 ERSON. 
GERMANICUS. (CxsAN), ſon of Druſus and . Antonia 
the virtuous niece of Auguſtus, inherited the excellent. 9 
of his mother. Tiberius, who was his paternal uncle, ado 
him, and he was 15 adually raiſet to the conſulſhip, the twelfth. 
year, of the Chriſtian æra. When Auguſtus died, he was in 
Germany, where the ſoldiers would have raiſed him to the e em- 
ire, had he not declined it. He recalled the rebellious to their, 
duty, defeated the Germans ynder Arminius, 7 retook a Ro- 
man eagle which the Marſi had kept from the defeat of * 
Being recalled to Rome, be abjained the honours of à triumph, 
and was appointed COMA int the Eaſt, whither he returned 
ſoon after, to quell the ene ies of Rome in that quarter. He 
was there ſo ſucceſsful, 12.1 — defeated the king of Armenia, 
and placed another on his throne. But the ſp r of his vie- 
tories is ſuppoſed to W colt, him his life; fog. iberius became. 
jealous of him, and if 2 70 not actually pal op him, as many. 
thought, en 55 wea 74 his life with fatigue and vex- 


ation. He died Antioch, aged 34, in the 29th. 

year of the h Wore i ><" fs Widows, | ripping, by whom 
8 had wing FÞyjp 5 50 e his $f ſhes with ſincerity, as well 
2 except. the tyrapt,. 


A rtos ne of 00 l 8 2, who proved. o 
ully un 8 of his excellent, be ', Germaniqus, had. 
aff the qualiticg' and talents which could conciliate, univerſal af- 
fegen and eſſeem: courage, / probity,, military, ſhall; pleafipg 
mizaners in ſociety, fidelity in, engl ip, and cen abilites for 
literzture, eloquence,, and compoſition., Some ſpecimens of his 

Latin poetry are ſtill extant; and he wrote comedies in obs. 
and a verſion, of 9 „ In the midſt of arms he cultixgted 
polite 12 75 It is ſeldom, that. ſo, many admirabſe qualitics 


unite in a on af ſuch rank; and it mult; haue been, there- 
fore, with the 33 e regret, that the þ ans ſa him 
ſo early cut 2 by the, dark lalpieione, or we 0 1 _Irengrment, 


of Tiberius. 
' + GERSON (Jon udp by .ſome. called, Ch; rler, an /illuſtrious. 
Frenchman, and.uſual Doctor Chriſtianiſſinus [AI, 
was horn in 1633. He 7 47 cangn and chancellor. ef the. : 
church of Paris; and, when: John Petit had the baſeneſs to Jul... 
tify. the murder of Louis duke. of Orleans, wbich was committed 
in. 1408 by order of the duke of Burgundy, pi cauſed the 
doctrine of. this. tyrannicide io be cenſured b 1. the doors and 
19 205 of Paris. His zeal ſhone. forth*no {s. illuſtriouſſy at 
eil of Conſtance, at which he aſüſted as 1 | 
pale rance ; and where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
ſpecies, and one, particularly, in which h ha ee ve . 


| LI Pope Blount, cel. 47 · | * 
„i . 24 . 9 
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a periorit of the council over the pope. | He cauſed alſo the do- 
trine of the above John Petit to be condemned at this council. 


Not venturing to return to Paris, where the duke of Burgundy 
would have perſecuted him, he retired into Germany, and after- 
wards got into a convent at Lyons, of which his brother was 


pw | He died in 1429. A collection of his writings have 


een publiſhed ſeveral times ; but they came out in Holland, in 


1706, under the carg of Du Pin, in five vols. folio, In this 


edition there is a Gerſoniana,” which is repreſented as being 
curious. fy „„ | 


Thuanus has ſpoken highly of Gerſon in the firſt book of his 


| hiſtory. Hoffman, in his lexicon, calls him, ( ſzculi ſui ora- 


culum ;” and Cave, in his Hiſtoria Literaria, ſays, that no 
man can be very converſant in his works, fine inſigni fructu, 
« without very great benefit.” Some. have attributed to him 
the famous book of the Imitation of Chriſt ;”? but for this 
there ſeems no ſufficient foundation. It is not in any edition of 


_ Gerſon's works. 
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— ib. 
| Eumenes i 9 
3 | — * 
F © ib. 
Eumenius id. 
Eunapius 10 
Eunomius ib. 
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Euphorion Lo 
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Eupolis ib. 
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5 (wife of Philip) 25 
Euſden, Lawrence ib. 
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